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THE ROBBE 


CHAPTER L 

Ir ^va^? in tho olf’en time of merry England— at that far removed 
porio'j when our native land first received its jocund name from the 
bowii'.en of Sherwood, and when the yeoman or the franklin, who liad 
•wandered after some knightly banner to the plains ottho Holy Land, 
looked back upon the little island of his birtli with Jorgetfulnesa of all 
but its cheerful hearths and happy days. Oil, ncij^ was in ajj^jater 
age, wlieiunotwithvStanding wairs and civil conjamions not past 
by, our country still deserved the name of ^rry England, and re- 
ceived it constantly amongst a class peculiarly its own. That class 
was the “ good old country gentleman,*' an antediluvian animal swal- 
lowed up and oxterniinated by tlic deluge of modern improvements, 
and w hose very bones arc now being ground to dust by railroads and 
steam-carriagcs. Nevertheless in that being there •was much to won- 
d(T at as well as much to a<lmire; and the inimitable song which 
coinmemonites its existence does not more than justice to the extinct 
race. It was in the days of Walton and Cotton, then or somewhere 
tliercij^outs (for it is unnecessary in a tale purely domestic, to^x tlio 
date to a year), that the events which w'e are about to narrate, took 
place, and the scene is entirely in mern/ England. 

The court and tlie country w'cre at that peri(xl — with the present 
we have nothing to do — two completely distinct and separate, climates; 
and wliile the wdts and the Iibertin(?s, tlie fops and the soldiers, the 
poi ts and the philosophers, of the reigns of Charles, James, Wiliianiy 
and Anne, formed a world in which debauchery, vice, strife, evil pas- 
siou, rage, jealousy, and liatred, seemed the only occupations of 
gi nius. and the true sphere for talent ; while Oxford and Cambridge 
had tlieir contentions, and vied -with the capital in nourishing feuds 
and hJlies of their owm; tlicre was a calm and quiet world apart, 
amidst the shady brooks and sunny fields and dancing streams of 
merry England ; a world which knew but little of the existence of 
tlie other, except when the vices, or follies, or crimes of the world 
of the court callttd upon the world of the country to resist the ea* 
croficliiuents of its neighbour, and defend itstown quiet prosperity. 

From the p(!asant who tilled the glebe, aftptwdiistled to outsing tli* 
lark over liis happy toil, up to the lonL of the manor, the knight 
M ijosc many ancestors had all been knjgJits b«fKre him, tlie country- 
nun of KuLrland mingled hardly, if at all, with the world of the me- 
tropolis aiul of tlie court ; e\C(-‘pt, indeed, wlien some aspiring tpinti 
fillt d witli good eiands and a lair conceit, raised his wishes to b« 
kniglit ()1 the shire, and sit in pariiament amongst the more courtly of 
the land ; or else when some^jorougli sent its representative to th^ 
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ienate to bring? down strange tales of London life^ and fresh fashions 
for the wives and daughters. ^ 

There was, indeed, a conncctinjf link betv^en the two states of being 
we have described, afforded by tlie old hereditary nobility of thg# 
land, many members of whicdi still lingered by the ancestral hall, as 
yet unollured from the calm delights of rural* life, and the dignified 
satisfaction of dwelling amonrfst their own people, even by all the ariiuse- 
■ments or luxuries of the capital. An annual visit to London, an ap- 
piarahee in tlie court of the sovereign and the liouso of peers, at 
certain times, varied the existence of tliis class of men; and neither 
liking, comprehending, nor esteeming the wits and i'ojdings of the 
metropoli'!, thov rcturiu'd well pleased to hold their ancient state in 
tlic country, bearing r(*newod importance amonirst tlie country gen- 
tlemen around, froju this fresh visit to the fountain of all honours and 
distinctions. 

Great, indeed, was their importance amongst their neighbours at 
times — far greater than we in the present day can well })ieture to 
ourselves; for inc^pemlent of the consequence acquired b}' spending 
h^rg^-ituysmes wit\^ a limited sphere, the feeling of feudal influence 
was noT extinct, tlmii^h the fact had becon)e a nonentit>*; and the 
tenantry on a great iif n’s estate looked up to him in those days with 
the greater vimerationlmd devotion, because they wore not compelled 
to do 80. Above the tenantry, again, the squire and the magistrate, 
who not only owed a great part of tlieir comfort in the county, tlieir 
consideration with their neighbours, and their estimation in their 
own eyes, to the degn'O of favour in which they stood with the earl, 
tlie marquis, or the duke, but who miglit at any time be rendered un- 
comfortable and persecuted, if not oppressed, in casetlu^y forfeited his 
good graces, failed not to show tlieir reverence for him on every 
legitimate occasion — .md sometimes, perhaps, went a little fwther. 

Thus, ol the little hierarchy of the county, there was generally 
some nobleman as the chief, and from him it dcvscended through 
baronets, lords of the maior, knights, justices, squires, and many 
an et cetera, down to the lowest class of all, wiio still looked up to 
that chief, and would tell the passer-by, with much soiemii truth, that 
“the eajdL was quite a king in liis own part of the world.” 

Amongst .such cla.sse.s, in sucli scenes, and at siicli a period, took 
place the events about to be dcscnlx'd. 

At the tloor of a small, ne.at country inn stood gazing fortli a 
travtdler, one clear bright morning in the end of the Tnmilii (>f May. 
Tho hour was early: the matutinal servants of tlu- house w( ;a 
scarcely up; and Molly, with mop and pail, was busily wasliing out 
the passage which was soon to be tliickly strewn with clt an yellow 
sand. The scene liefore the traveller’s tye.s was one on whicli ir is 
pleasant to dwell; the centre street of a small country town, many 
miles from a great ci^v. t There were a few liglit eiomis in the sky, 
but they did not internmMhe rays of the great orb of light, who wiis 
yet low down in.thedieave;^; and the shadows of the manifold white 
housses, with l|ieir pcjHwid gabjes tnrne<l across tin* strec't, forining a 
fanciful pattefn on the ground; the yellow sunsbioe ami the blue 
ahatle lying clear and distinct, e.xcent where a little fountain burst- 
Ibrth halt wa,v down the town, and mingled tin* tv* rog<'ther. 
it wM, aa i have said, a cool and pleasant same for the eye to rest 
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upon; fend even tHe casements of the houses opposite, shaded by the 
close-drawn white curtain, pave ay idea of calm and liappv n'pose. 
The world within were Ml yet asleep: the toil, the anxiety, the care, 
‘the striie of active life, hud not yet bopan. 

Tlie eye of the traveller rested upon the plrlurc apparently well 
pleaded. It pazed contemplatively up the street to where the mini 
laid been made to take a turn, in order to avoid the brow of the jientlo 
hill on which the town was budt, and which, crowned wuh houni k of 
pleasant irreeularily, inteinipted the further view-in that direetiun; 
and then that eye turned downward to the place where the hiehv.uy 
oiiened out into the counti*y beyond, after passing over a small hn-lit 
Blrcam hf a brick bridge of ancient date. Over the bridge w as slowly 
weiuiini^^ at the same moment a lonp line of cattle, lov\inp as they 
went forth to [lasture, with a henl following in tuneful mood, anil 
neither hurrying himaelt nor them, Tlie strangi'r’s (\>e rested on 
them for a smgh^ moment, hut then roved on to the laiidsenpe w hieh 
was spread out beyond tiie bridge, iuid on it he gazed as curiously as 
if lie had been a painter. * , 

On it, ^oo, wo must pause, for it has mattrr^fr our conslrtu^ atidh. 
I'he centre of the picture ju (“tented a far over a hn^dit and 
ernilmg country, witli largo nuisses of woodJ^id, sloping ii{» in blue 
lines to some tall brown lulls at the distant^ of ten or twelve nides. 
A gleaming peep of the river w^as caught in the foreground, wiili a 
sandv laiiik (Towned with old trees; ami above the trees again ap- 
peared the liigh slated roofs of a niansi(ai, wliose strong walls, foiined 
of large flints cemented together, might also here and there he seen 
looking fortli, grey and heavy, througli the green, liglit foliage. Tiireo 
or four casemeiit'i, too, were apparent, but not enough of the h(»us(5 
was viMhle to aflord any sure indication of its extent, tho^igli ilio 
massiveness of the walls, the widtii of the spaces between the win- 
dows, the size of the roofs, and tlTe multitude of the chimneys, 
iiisiantly made one mentally cal) it the A/anor //oin^e. 

d ins mansion seemed to be at the distance of about a nnle from tlio 
town; hut upon a rising ground on the (opposite side of the j>it lure, 
Been above bridge and lre(‘s, and tlie first sIojk-h of tlie «>frsea[)e, a|>- 
poared, at the distance of seven or eight inilee, or more, a laigc 
irregular mass of building, apparently construeteil of grey Blone, ami 
in some i>laees eovend with ivy — at Ji-a'-t, if one might so interpret 
Uie dark stains apparent even at that distance upon vai’lous jiar ls of 
its iiue, dlierc was a deep wood hehiml it. from which It Blood out 
conspicuously, as the morning sun poured rharupon it ; and in' flout 
aiipcared what miglit cither be a deer park filled with blunted haw- 
thorn and low chestnut trees, or a wide common. 

Such w’ as tlie^ scene on which the travcdler gazed, as, standing in 
trout of the deep double-seated porch of the, little inn. he looked down 
the road to the country' beyond. here nt) moving object heJore 
his eves but the herd passing over the briuge; there was no souiul 
hut the lowing of the cattle, the vvliistlinf’ of^„ilj<:ir driver, and a bright 
lark singing fur up in the blue sky. * 

It is time, however, to turn to tlie traveller him«eLr, who may not 
be unworthy of ^»me sligiit attention. Certain it is, that the giKid 
girl who was now sprinkling the passage and porch Ixibind him with 
.fine sand, thought that he was worthy of such; for though she liad 
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seen him bc'forc, and knew his person well, yet* ever and j<non slio 
raised lier eyes to gaze over Ins figure, and vowed, in lier licart, that 
he was as good-looking a youth iffe ever shoiliad set eyes on. ^ 

His age might be five or six and twenty, and his height, perhaps, 
five feet eleven inelies. He was both broad and deep-(diestcd, that 
combination which insures the greatest portion of strength, with 
length and ease of breadth; and though his arms were not such as 
would have called attention from their robustness, yet they were 
evidently muscular and finely proportioned. Thin in the flanks, and 
with the characteristic English hollow of the back, his lower limbs 
were remarkably powerful, ending, however, in a small well-shaped 
foot and ankle, set off’ to good advantage in a neat ckse-fitting 
shoe. 

His countenance was as handsome as his figure, and remarkably 
prepossessing; the features, slightly aquiline; the colouring, a rich 
brown, lliough the eyes were found to be decidedly blue, when fully 
scon through the black lashes. His hair waving round his face, and 
curling upon his nack, Was of a deep glossy brown, and the fine shaped 
the^liatural position were slightly open, showed be- 
neath a*row {<f cven^'Uh as white as snow. The brow was broad, 
straight, and high, wiifc the cye*brow. that most expressive of all the 
features, fonnhig a wa’^y line of beauty, strongly marked upon the 
clear skin, and growing somewhat thicker and deeper above the inner 
canthus of the eye. Jietween the eyebrows, however, appeared the 
only thing that tlie most fastidious critic of beauty could have ob- 
jected to. It was a deep scar, evidently tlic mark of a severe cut; 
whether received by accident in the jocund days of boyhood, or in the 
manly sports of the country, or in the field of battle, might be doubt- 
ful ; bvy; there it rested for ever, a clear, long scar, beginning ^half- 
way up the forehead, and growing deeper as it descended, ull it 
formed a sort of indentation between the eyebrows, similar to that 
produced in some countenances by a heavy frown. I’hus to look at 
tlie brow, one would have said the face was stern ; to look at the eyes, 
one might have pronounced it thoughtful ; but the bland, good- 
humoured, cheerful smile upon the lips contradicted both, and spoke 
of a heart which fain would have been at ease, whose own qualities 
were all bright, and warm, and gay, if the cares and strifes of the 
world would but let them have way. 

We shall not j)ause long upon the stranger’s dress. It was princi- 
pally composed of what was then called brown kersey, a coarse sort 
of stuff* used by the common people; but tlie buttons were of Y>olished 
jet, the linen remarkably fine, the hat, with its single straight lea- 
ther, set on with an air of smartness; while the fishing-basket under 
the arm, and the rod in the hand, and all the rest of an angler’s para- 
phernalia conspicuous upon th.e person, reconciled the homely dreftS 
with the distinguished apiwarance. He was evidently bound for the 
banks of the clear streahf; and yet, though it was the hour of all 
others which a fish^man 'should have cultivated, he lingered for 
some minutes at the wnr of the little inn; gazing, as we have de- 
picte<l him, alternately up and down the street, wuh a slow, medita- 
tive look, as if enjoying tlie beauty of the morning, ^iml the fair scene 
around him. It is true, that hi'^ e>cs turned most frequently, and 
rostfU longest, upon the bridge and stream and old iManor House, 
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with wiTle cmiiitry hcyoiKl; but still lie occnsioTUilly looked to 
the other bend of the road, and once seemed to listen for some sound. 
He had at length taken #110 step forward, as if to pursue his way, 
^,'hen tlie voice of the host of the Talbot, good Gregory Myrtle, was 
heard coming down the stairs, talking all the way for the beneiit of 
any one who might hear, with a lat, jovial, ale-burdened sound, which 
at other times and seasons rejoiced the hearts of many a “ gay com- 
panion of the bowl.” The first indication of liis coming vras a peal of 
laughter, a loud “ Haw, haw, bawl” at some conjugal joke uttered by 
liis dame as he left his chamber. 

“ Well said, wife! well said!’* he exclaimed; "it is good to he fat; 
for when l^an no longer walk, I shall e.'isily be rolled — Haw, haw, 
haw! Gads my life! I must have these stairs propped, or else 
choose rne a chamber on the ground -tloor. 8and the fioor well, 
I\l()IIy — sand tlie fioor well! Think were I to sli{), what a squelch 
would be there. Ha, Master Harry! ha!’* he continued, seeing the 
stranger turn towards liiin, " how was it I saw yon not last niglit, 
wlien you arrived ^ You llinched the fiagon, LlVair me, Mas^r 
H.irry ! May, good faith, that v/as not right to o^^lregory AVyftlel'^ 
"1 was tried, good Gregory!" replied the strdpjer: ‘‘I had ridden 
nujre than fifty miles to be here to-day, and I \JkunX to rise early, lor 
tlie sake of my S[)eckled friends in the stream.’^ 

" Ale keeps no man from rising,” cried tlie host. *’ Sec how it ha? 
made me rise, like a pat of dough in a baker’s oven! haw, haw, haw!" 
and lie jiatted his own fat round paunch. "But whenco come ye, 
Master llarry? from the court, or tlie city, or the vinirs?*'' 

‘‘From neither. Myrtle," replied the stranger; " I come from a far 
distance, to take my iitlie of the streain as usual. But how goes on 
the (M)untry since 1 left it?" ' ^ 

" Wc®Tf! mighty well!’* answered the landlord, "all just ns it was, 
I think. No! poor old Milson, tlic se.'fton, is dead: he liad buried 
four generations of us, and the fifth has buried him. He caught cold 
at the justice room, giving evidence abfiut that robbery, you remem- 
her, out upon tlie moor; and took to his bed anil died.” 

“ Which robbery do you mean?" demanded the other; "tlicrc were 
riany going cn about that time upon the moor and over the hill. 
Have there been any lately?" 

“ Not one since you lelt the country, Master Harry," replied the 
landlord. 

‘‘1 ho])e you do not mean to hint that I had any hand in them,** 
rejtaiied his companion, with a smile. 

“ G(xl forbid!" exclaimed good Gregory Myrtle — "Haw, haw, liaw! 
Tliat was a funny slip of mine! No, no, .Master llarry, we kuo\^ you 
too well ; you are iporo likely to give away ail your own tliun take a 
bit ol‘ other people's, God bless ^oul" 

"I tliink, indeed, I am," answered tlie you/ag ‘man, with a sigh; 
“but if I talk with you much longer, I shaU. Ik* U^> late to rob the 
’^treatn of its trout. Don’t forget, Myrtle, 4 «o u]> to the Manor 

lor h ave for me, a® usual, I suppose hfs wur^hlI> is awake by this 
ti.pe, or will be, liy Mie time my t.aekle is all ready;” and so saying, 
ii - ’'■mntci\ (i on dowfi tin* Htrr, i, look the pathway by tin* brid.e . and 
lunnng along by the bank of liie river, was soon lost to tlie bigiiU 
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SoMETisfEH in brlpht sunny expanse over a broad sbal!ow bed of srlit* 
terinfl: stones and sand; sometimes in deep pools under banks 

bending vritli slinibs and trees; sometimes windini,^ through a green 
meadow; 8 ome*times quick and fretful; sometimes slow and sullen; 
on flowed the little river on its course, like a moody and capricious 
man amidst all the various accidents of life. 

Beginning his preparations close to the bridge, upon a low grassy 
hank which ran out from the buttress, and afforded a ])ai*sagc round 
beneath the arches, the stranger, whom the landlord had called Master 
Harry, had not yet completed all the arrangement of Ins fishing 
tackle, wlum one of those servants — who, in the great hall, were as 
famous for a good-humoured idleness in that day, as tlieir successors 
are for an insolent i<lleness in the present times, and were known hy 
tlicjarmliar nan^^>f blue-hot tks — made his npj)earancc, carrying his 
goIxfiy^Tscmag^bWj a quick step towards the fishcrnnui. d'hc in- 
finite truth gencranwto he found in old «ayings was never more hap- 
pily displayed than % the proverb, “Like master, like man!” and if 
80, a pleasant augury of the master’s dispositimi was to b(' derived 
fVon. the demeanour of his messenger. As he came near lie raised 
hie hand, touched his cap respectfully, tliou«h tlic fisherman was 
dressed in kersey; and, with a grave, complacent smile, wished him 
good morning. 

“Sir Waller gives you good day, sir,” he said, “and has told me 
to let you know that you are quite welcome to fish th(‘ stream from 
Abbilt's Mill to llarfand, which, (lod help us, is the whole length of 
the manor. He says he has heard of your being bore these t\tm years, 
and always asking leave and 'tiehaving consistent ; and ho is but too 
happy to give such a gentleman a day or iwoV nle.isurc. T.,et me help 
you with the rod, sir — it is somewhat stiflish.” 

The stranger expressed his thanks both to Sir Walter TTerhort for 
his permission, and to the servant for his assistance; and the blue- 
hoiile, who had also a well -exercised taste for angling, stood and 
looked on and aided till all was ready. By this time the day had 
somewhat advanced, and the steps pas'iing to and fro over the britlge 
and along the road had become more frequent; hut they did not dis- 
turb the fisherman in his avocations; and aa he prepared to ascend 
the stream, whipping it as he w’cnt with the light fly, the old servant 
turned to depart with one more “Good morning, sir;” adding, how- 
ever, as he lot»ked at the birding-piece w Inch the stranger carried 
at;ross his shouMcr, and then glanced hi* eye to some red coots 
whicli were floatinjf alxmt upon the stream as familiarly as if they 
bad been small farmeei^f the water and held it under lease, ” Per- 
haps, sir, you willOw kiiiul enough not to shoot the coots and divers; 
Sir Walter likes toBBe tlLnt on the river.” 

**I would as sotm think of shooting myself, my good friend,” re- 
plied the other; “I have heard that poor Lady Herbert was fond of 
them, and I would not repay Sir Walter’s permiision so ill.” 

The servant bowed and withdrew; and, as he passed on, took on 
his hat reverentially to an old gepikman and a young lady, who 
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were leaning over a low parapet-wall flanking a terrace in the gar- 
dens just opposite the bridge. The last words of the servant and the 
angler bad l^en overheard, ttid the result we may soon have occasion 
t(T sliow. 

We will not write a chapter upon angling. It matters Jittle to the 
render whether the stranger caught few or many fish, or vdiether 
tlie fish were large or small. Suffice to say that lie was an cxjx'rt atigh'r, 
tliat the river was one of the best trout streams in England, tluitthe 
day was favourable; and if the stranger did not fill his basket witli 
the speckled tenants of tlie stream, il proceeded from an evil liabit 
of occasionally forgetting what he v'as about, and spending nmny 
iTunutcs gazi«g alternately at the lordly mansion to be seen in the 
distance, and the old manor-house beyond the bridge. He canw* at 
length, however, to a spot where both were shut out by the deep 
banks overhead, and there ho soon made up for lost time, tliough lie 
still threw his line, in thoughtful mood, and seemed all too careless 
whether the fish were caught or not. 

It was tlicir will, however, to be caught; but at cud of four or 
five hours’ fishing, he was interrupted again hyj^ appf*araij«d''of 
the same ohf servant, who now a]>proached, bc^jimig on his arm a 
basket evidently well laden. ^ 

‘‘Sir Walter desired me to compliiPent yoil, sir,” he said, "and 
to wish you good sj'ort. He prays you, too, to honour him by sup- 
ping with him, for he will not interrujit your fishing by asking you 
to dine. He has sent you, however, wherewithal to keep off hunger 
and tliirst, and trusts you will find the viands good. tShall 1 spread 
tliem out for you?” 

There is no sport in the world better calculated to promote the pur- 
poses of that pleasant enemy, hunger, than tlirdwing the long Sght 
line over the clear brook ; and the angler who, in tlie Xmxy thoughts 
of other things, had left chance to provide him w itli a dinner, wil- 
lingly availed liimself of the good knight’s hospitable supply, and did 
ample justice to all that the basket contained. But there was some- 
thing more in his feelings on this occasion than the mere gratification 
of an appetite, tliough the satisfaction of our hunger has proved a 
niagnifieeut theme in the hands of our greatest c])ic poets. 

Tlierc were other feelings m the breast of the angler, ns he sat 
down and parto(.)k of the viands provided for him, which rendered 
these ’'iands grateful to the mind as well as to the Ixaly; ami though 
the beauty of the scene around, the freshness and splendour of the 
bright spring day, the wooing of the soft air by the hank of the river, 
the music of the waters as tliey glided by liim, and the carols of 
manifold birds in the neighbouring woods, were all accessories w hich 
might well render, a meal, tasted in the midst of them, not only 
pleasant at tli^ time, bnt memorable in after days, yet there was 
something more tlian all tliis which made tli^^ittTe liaskct of p’’ovi- 
sions thrice agreeable to him; something that made liim h- neve 
he had been understood, as it were intuitwolyr^ the only jiersoiji 
he would have stooped to seek in the neighbourhwd, if he could have 
stooped to seek any one; somctfiing, ]KThaps beyond that which 
may or may not be #endered clear Ijereaftcr, ns tlie rentier’s e^e U 
obscure or penetrating into the secrets of the Imir.an heart and 
character. He rcceiv^, tlien, gift with gladness and sat down 
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to partake of it with something more than hunger. He accepted 
willingly also the invitation tc^sup at the Manor House; and bestow- 
ing a piece of money on the serving i#an, which amply repaid the 
pains he liad taken, he suffered him to depart, tliough not till he 
liad lured him down the stream to see several trout brought out of 
the bright waters witli as skilful a hand as ever held a rod. 

The fisherman was still going on after the old servant had left him, 
when he was suddenly roused by a rustling in the high-wooded bank 
above ; and tlie moment after, he saw descending by a i)ath, appa- 
rently not frequently used, a personage upon whose appearance we 
must dwell for a moment. 

The gentleman on whose person the fisherman’s eye* wTre imme- 
diately fixed, was somewhere within the ill-defined linuts of that 
vague i>eriod of human life called the middle age. None of his 
strength was gone, perhaps n<»ne of his activity ; but yet the traces 
of time’s wearing hand might be seen in the grey that was plentifully 
mingled with his ^|laek hair, and in the furrows which lay along 
broad, 8trr)^y marked brow. He was well dressed, according 
to*the fashion day; and any one wlio has locked into the 

pictures of Sir Lely must have seen many sucdi a dress as he 

then wore without\ir taking the trouble of describing it. 

Tliat was a perioef of heavy swords and many weai)ons; but the 
gentleman wlio now approaelied bore nothing offensive upon his per-' 
son but a light blade, which looked better calculated for show than 
use, and a small valuable cane hanging at his wrist. There was a 
certain degree of foppery, indetnl, about his wliole appearance wliich 
accorded not very well with eillier his form or his features. He was 
about the same height as the angler whom we have before described, 
but^much more broadly made, with a chest like a mountait^iill, and 
long sinewy arms an:l legs, whose swelling muscles might be dis- 
cerned, clear and defined, through the white stocking that appeared 
above his riding boots. His face was quite in liarmony with ids per- 
son, square cut, with good, but somewhat stern features, large bright 
eyes hashing out from bencatli a pair of heavy overhanging ci e- 
brows, a well sliaped mouth, though somewhat too wdde, and 
straight nose, rather short, but not remarkably so. 

U’lie complexion was of a deep tanned brown ; and there were 
many lines and furrows over the face, which indicated that the coun- 
tenance there presented was a tablet on which passion often wrote 
with a fierce and fiery hand, leaving deep, unefiacable traces behind. 
That countenance, indeed, was one calculated to bear strong expres- 
sions; and which, thougli changing rapidly under the influence of 
varied feelings, still became worn and channelled by each — by the 
storm and the tempest, the sunshine and the shearer. 

On the prescnt^ocoasion the expression of his fac8 w'as gay, smiU 
lug, and gotnl humoiwkjd ; and he ai)proachcd the angler he exclaimed, 
with ft laugh, “ dined well, Master Harry ; and meltiinks, 

had you been genct^ws, might have saved me a nook of the pie, 
or a draught out of the bottle.” 

** I did not know you were so near, Franklin,” answered the angler, 
aomewhat gravely; *T tiiought you would haviimict me at the Talbot 
tills morning; and, not finding you, 1 fancied that you had forgotten 
your promise/’ 
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** I never fofgct a promise/' replied the other, sharply, and witli 
his brow bejriiining to lower; “I iTevcr forsfct a promise, Master 
Harry, be it for good or evi^ Had I^promisod to blow your bmins 
out, I would have done it; and having i)romised to meet you hero 
this morning, here I am.” 

“Do not talk sucli nonseiT^o to me, Franklin, about blowing men’s 
brain'=; out,” replied tlic angler, calmly; “such things will not do 
with me ; I knoAv you belter, my good friend. Hut what prevented 
you from coming?” 

“ You do not know me better!” replied the other, sharply. “If I 
ever said I w'ould blow your brains out — the which God forbid — by 
the rood I would do it ! and as to what has kept me, I have been here 
eince ycstordfly morning, seeing wliat is to be done. I tell you, Master 
Harry, that the time is come; and that if we lay our plans well, wo 
may strike our great stroke within the next three days. I had njy 
reasons, too, for not coming up to the Talbot; but you go back there 
and hang about tlie country, as if you had no thought but of fisliing 
or fowling. Have your horsc.s ready for action at* a moment’s notice, 
and I will find means to give you timely warning. ¥l>u know my boy •' 
Jocelyn? \^iJlen you see him about, be sure thaj^^ero is something 
to be done; find means to give him a privat^iearing instantly, 
and have your arms and hor.^^es, as I have said, a^i)repared.” 

"Wliile the other "was speaking, the angler had laid down his rod on 
the bank, and crossing his arms upon his cliest, had fixed his fine 
thoiiglitful eyes full, calmly, and steadfastly, upon ))is compnnifni. 
“Franklin,” he said, at lengtlg ‘*1 trust you to a certain point in the 
conduct of this business, but no further! 1 trust you l>ceau8e 1 believe 
you to be faithful, bold, active, and shrewd. Hut rememV)cr, tliero 
is a point where we must stop. AVhat is it you propose to do? 1 !iini 
not one 4^ be led blindfold even by you, Gray; and I remember but 
too w'eli, that when in other lands fortune cast our lot.s togetluT, you 
were always bent upon some wild and vfolcnt enterprise, where the 
risk of your own life seemed to compensate in your eyes for the 
wrong you at times did to other.s. Forgive me. Gray; but I must 
■peak plainly. You have promised — you have offered to do me n 
great service — the greatest, perhaps, that man could render me; but 
you have not told me how it is to be done, and there must be no 
violence.” 

“ Not unless w'c arc obliged to use it in our own defence,” replied 
the other sharply. “As to the rest, Master Harry, the enterprise i« 
mine as w’ell as yours: so do not make me angry, or you may chanco 
to fail altogether, and find Franklin Gray as bad an enemy as he can 
be a good friend.” 

“No threats, Franklin,” replied the other; "you should know that 
threats avail not witii me. 1 thank you deeply for all your kindness, 
Franklin; but neither gratitude nor menaces can Itfui me blindfold. 
Years liavc passed since, in the same high andnioble cause, and under 
the same great gotxl man, we fouglit togctli^r onJIic banks of tlie 
Rliine; and you seem to have forgotten thai^-^verfinicn, boy as I wjis, 
neither threats nor persuasion.^ w'ould move me to do anything 1 
judged — though, perhaps, falsely — to lx* really w rong. A change has 
come over you, Grayf but no cliange Jiua come over me. 1 am the 
lame, and will remain the same.* 
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** Did you not promise to leave the conduct «of this to me?*^ cried 
his companion. “ Did you not promise to submit to my guidance 
therein? But never mind! I*give youeback your promise. Break 
it all oiT! Let us part. Go, and be a beggar. Lose all your hope:;, 
and leave me to follow niy own cMmrse. 1 care not! But 1 will not 
peril my neck for any dastard scruples of yours.” 

” Dastard!” exclaimed the other, taking a step tow.ard.s him, and 
htilf drawing his sword out of the sheath with the first irni>ulse of 
indignation, while his brow contracted, so as to cover entirely the 
deep scar bctweeji his eyes. ** Dastard! such a word to me !’* 

“ Ay, to you, or any one,” replied Franklin Gray, laying his hand 
upon the hilt of his sword also, as if about to draw it instantly, wliile 
Ills dark eye flashed and liis lip quivered under the effects of strong 
passion. 

The next impulse, however, was to gaze for a moment in the coun- 
tenance of his young opponent; the expression of anger passed away; 
and withdrawing his hand from the hilt, ho threw his arms round tlie 
^othcr, exclaiming, No, no, Harry! We must not quarrel! We 
must not part! aiJcast not till I have fulfilled all I promised. I have 
nursed you as a b^y on my knee; J have stood beside when the 
bullets were flying our heads like hail; I have lain with you in 
tlie same prison; anw for your own sake, as well as for those that are 
gone, I will serve you to the last ; but yon must not forget your pro- . 
niisc either. Leave this matter to me, and, on nn’ soul, I will use no 
violence, I will shed no blood, except in our own defence! Even 
then they shall drive me to the last before 1 pull a trigger.” 

“Well, well,” replied the other, “I will trust you, Franklin, though 
I have had many a doubt and hesitation lately.” 

“ Did you not pnnnise your mother on her death-bed,” demanded 
tlie other, straining both his companion’s hands in his — ” dii you not 
solemnly swear to her to foltow my suggestions, to put yourself under 
my guidance till the enterprise was achieved ?” 

**I did, I did:” replied the angler. ”I did; but then you promised, 
freely and frankly, to accomplish the object that was at that moment 
dearest to her licart; and I )\ad no doubt, I had no fear, as to the 
means. I certainly did so promise my poor mother ; but when she * 
exacted that promise, you and I were both dilferently situated; and I 
fear me, Franklin, I fear mo, that you are over fond of strife, that you 
ore following paths full of danger to yourself, and tliat you AviU not 
be contented till you have brought evil on your own head.” 

“Pshaw!” replied his companion, turning away. “That is. my 
afltiir; I will leave the more maudlin part of the business to you: let 
me have the strife, if there should be any; but remember your 
promise, Harry ; and let this be the last time that we have such fruit- 
less woi^s.” * 

The otlier made ny reply; and Franklin, after gazing on him 
moodily for a m^Mnent, cast himself down upon the bank, and asked, 
•*How do you y^^self to-night?”. 

“ I am invited to sup a^hc Manor House with Sir Walter Herbert,” 
replied the angler; “and I shall go.” 

“ Go, to be sure!” exclaimed his companion: “It may serve us ifiore 
than any tiling. Have you ever seen Sir Walter?” 

** At B distance,” rc^cd the otheri “ but I never t^poke to hitp. 1 
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^Dow him well, hawew, bj repute. They tell me he hsa fallen into 

-acme difficulties.** 

^ “From which, perhaps, § you may help him,** said Franklin, 
ItJlouphtfully. 

; “ Perhaps I may,” answered the angler, in the same tone; “ perhaps 
may, if 1 can discover how it may host be done; hut at present 1 
nly know that difficulties exist, without knowing why or how ; for 
he estates are princely. However, if within my reach, I will try to 
lid liim, whetlier fortune ever turns round and smiles upon me or not; 
)r 1 hear he is as noble a gentleman as ever lived.” 

Ay, and has a fair daughter,” answered his companion, with A 
t^fiinile. Yo^ have seen her, I suppose?” 

i “ Never,'* replied the angler : “ I saw her mother once, who was 
! still very lovely, though slie was ill, and died ere the month was out.** 
” Go! go!’* eried his companion, after a moment’s thought; “go to- 
night, by all means; I feel ns if good would come of it.** 

“ I do not know how that can be,** said the other, musing, “ but 
still I will go; though you know that, in my situation, I think not of 
men’s fair daughters.” 

“ Wliy no^” asked Franklin Gray, quickl}^, “ydiy not? What is 
tlio situation in which woman and woman’s love may not be the jewel 
of our fate? What is the state or condition that #he may not beautify, 
or soften, or inspirit? Oh! Harry, if you did but know all, you 
would see tliat my situation is, of oil others, the one in which woman 
can liave the least share; and yet, what were I — what should I 
become, w(*ro it not for the one — the single star that shines for me on 
eanli ? When the fierce excitement of some rash enteriirise is over, 
when the brow aches, and the heart is sick and weary, you know not 
Vr’hat it is to rest my head upon her bosom, and to hear the puiso 
within #iat beats for me alone. You know not what it is, in iho 
hours of temporary idleness, to sit byjicr side, and see ber eyes 
turn thoughtfully from our child to me, and from me to him, and seem 
busy with the strange nij^sterious link that unites us three together. 
Why, I say, should you not think of woman’s love, when you, if not 
riches, have peace to offer — when, if not splendour, you have an 
honest name? I tell you, Henry Langford, that when she chose me 
I was an unknown stranger, in a foreign land; that there were strange 
tales of iiow and why 1 sought those shores; that I had nouglit to 
olfcr hut poverty and a bold warm heart. She asked no question — 
she sought no explanation — she demanded not what was ray trade, 
what w'ere my prospects, whither I would lead her, what should be 
her afterfate. She loved, and was belove<] — for her, that was cnougli; 
and she left friends and kindred, and her bright native land, comfort, 
soft tendance, luxury, and splendour, to be the wife of a houseless 
wanderer, with a ddubtful name. He had but one thing to give her 
in return — his whole heart, and it is hers.** • 

His comimnion gazed earnestly in liis face* as he spoke, and then 
suddenly grasped his hand. “Franklin,” ye saii^ “you make mo 
sad; your words scarcely leave mo a tWUbt'bf what X have long 
fu#*|>ec:ted.” 

Ask me no questions!*' exclaimed the other — “you have promised 
to a.<k no questions.** 

“^'cither do X,” rejoined his coaipaniom “ What you hare said 
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Bcarcely renders a queation needful. Franklin, when several yearA 
ago we served with the French army on tlie illiine, and wlien first 
you allowed that interest iiwme, whidi was strange, till my poor 
raother's sad history explained it in some degree, you promised me 
Bolomnly that if ever you should need money you would siiare my 
purse, which, however scanty, lias still been more than sufiicieiit for 
my wants.” 

“ But I have never needed it!” interrupted the other. “The time 
has not cornel When it does, I will.” 

“ You trifle with me Franklin,” rejoined his companion; “if you 
betake yourself to rash acts and dangerous enterprises, as yom' words 
admit ” 

“ I may be moved,” said Franklin Gray, again interrupting liim. 
“by a thousand other causes than the need of money ; the love of ac,ti- 
vity, the restlessness of my nature, habits of danger and enterprise — ” 

“ And is not the love of such a being as you liave spoken of,” de- 
manded his companion, “is it not eufficient to calm down such a 
nature, to restrain you from all that may liurt or injure her? Think 
Fi^anklin, think, if you were to fail in some of these attempts — if — 
if — you are moved! — think what would be her fate-»-think what 
would be her feelTngs; — nay, listen to me — share what I have, 
Franklin. It is ene^ugh for us both, if we be but humble in our 
thoughts and 

But the other broke away from him with a sudden start, and some- 
thing like a tear in his eye. “ No, no !” he cried, “ no, no!” but then 
again he turned, ere he had reached the top of the bank, and said, in 
a low, but distinct voice, “ Harry, if I succeed in this enterprise for 
you, and in your favour, you shall have your way.” 

“•But no violence jf’ replied the angler, “remember, I will have no 
Tiolencc.*' 

“None,” rejoined Franklin Gray, “none; fori will take means to 
overawe resistance; and weVill, as we well and justly may, enforce 
your rights and laugh those to scorn who have so long opposed them: 
and all without violence, if possible !” But the latter words were 
uttered in a low' tone, and were unheard by his conix>aniou. 


CHAFTER m. 

PKnnAPS the sweetest hour of a sweet season is that which precedes 
the setting of the sun uixin a May day. All the world is taking holi- 
day, from the lowing herd tliat winds slowly o’er the lea to the shard- 
born beetle and the large white moth, i'he aspect of the sky and 
earth too— clew, calm, and tranquil — are full of repose. The misti- 
ness of the mid-day sunshine is away ; and the? very absence of a 
portion of the fulldaylight, and the thin, colourless transparency of 
the evening air, afford that contemplative, but no way drowsy charm 
which well preceif^^'S, by thought tending to adoration, the hour when, 
in darkness and forgctftffcji^ss, we trust ourselves unconscious to the 
hands of God. The heart of ra.an is but as an instrument from which 
the great musician, Nature, produces grand harmonies; and the most 
soothing anthem that rises within the breast is Surely eUcited by the 
•oft toucli of that evening hour. 
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It Iiad shone calmlj* over tlie world in those scenes wo hare lately 
described, and the last moments of the sun’s stiy above the horizon 
were pnssinf^ away, wliile, Avithin onot)f tlie rooms of the old JManor 
iTouse of Moorhurst Park, the father and the (Iaup:liter were sittinp: 
tranquilly in the seat of a deep window, gazing over the beautiful 
view before their eyes, and marking all the w'onderful changes of 
colouring which the gradual descent of the sun and the slow passing 
of a few light evening clouds brought each moment over the scene. 
There is in almost every heart some one deep memory, some one 
powerful feeling, whieli has its harmonious connexion with a parti- 
cular hour, and with a particular scene ; and as the father and tlio 
daughter gajed, and marked the sun sinking slowly in the far west, 
one remembrance, one image, one sensation, took possession of both 
their bosoms. The daughter thought of the mother, the father of the 
wife, that was lost to tiicm for ever. Neither spoke — both tried to 
Bunpress tlie feeling, or rntlier to indulge the feeling, wdiilc they sup- 
pressed its expression. But such cflbrtaarc vain, at least with hearts 
untutored by the cold policies of a superficial ^'orld. A tear glis- 
tened in tlic daugiiter’s eye, and she dared not wipe it away lest it 
should be reTharked. Tlie father’s eye, indeed, ^as tearless, but his 
brow was sad ; and as he withdrew his gaze from the scene before 
him, and turned his looks upon his daughter, it#>va8 with a sigh. lie 
marked, too, the briglit drop that still hung trembling on her eyelid, 
catching the last ray of the sotting sun ; and, knowing the spring 
whence tliat clroj) arose, ho cast his arms around her, and pressed her 
in silence to his breast. 

At that very momont, however — for it is still at the time when 
the deep shy feelings of the warmest hearts peep forth to enjoy some 
cool secluded hour, that the world is sure to Vurst ui>on liicm like 
the cry^f the beagles upon the timid hare — at that very moment, 
one of the servants opened the door ofJ;he chamber, and announced 
Captain Henry Langford. Sir Walter Herbert withdrew his arms 
from his daughter, and took a step forward; and Alice Herbert, 
though she felt prepossessed in their visitor’s favour, felt also almost 
vexed that he had come so soon to interrupt the swxet but melan- 
choly feelings which were rising in her father’s heart and in her own. 
She gazed with some interest towards the door, however, and the 
next instant, the angler, whose course through the day we have 
already traced, entered the apartment. Kod, and line, and fishing- 
basket had been, by this time, thrown aside, and he stood before 
them well, but not gaily, dressed ; with scrupulous neatness observ- 
able in the every part of his apparel, and with his wavy brown hair 
arranged with some care and attention. 

His air was dist^guishod, and not to be mistaken — his person was, 
as we have before said, eminently handsome; so that, although a 
stranger to both the father and daughter, he boro with him a letter 
of recommendation of a very prepossessing Icind. , 

As he entered, Sir Walter Herbert advanced towicet him, with tho 
calm dignity of one who, in former yerfrS, liad mingled with courts 
and camps — who felt within his breast the ease-giving consciousness 
of a noble and an ujyight mind: and he was met by the stranger with 
the same bearing. 

6ir Walter, though not usually familiar, ofTered him his band^ 

B 
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•aylng, “Captain Lanj^ford, I am very g^lad to see yon; and mnst 
es^iain how it is that I took the liberty of sendinpr you the invitation 
that has procured me this pleAsure. \^thout intending to act the 
part of eavesdroppers, my daughter and myself overheard, tlifs 
morning, the conclusion of a conversation betueen you and one of 
my servants, regarding some birds that float about upon the stream; 
and the few words that fell trom you on that occasion breathed a 
ipirit which gave me a temptation too strong to be resisted of seeking 
your acquain lance, even at the risk of intruding u])oii the calm and 
tranquil solitude which you, who are, doubtless, a denizen of cities 
and courts, seek, in all probability, when you venture into the coun- 
try." 

“It could be no intrusion, sir,” replied his guest; “and let me 
assure you that, in forbidding rue to shoot tlic wild fowl on the 
•tream, your servant imposed upon me no hard condition. Those 
birds have been a sort (jf companions to me, during sport, for 
these two or three years past, and I sliouid never have thought of 
injuring them ; but f^ould still less have wished to do so, when 1 knew 
that you took a pleasure and an interest in them.” 

“They are assoeiafed with past happiness,” said Sir Walter; “and, 
though I believe it is fooiisli to cling to tilings which only awaken 
regret, yet I confess d do take a iileiisure, a sad pleasure, perhaps, in 
seeing them." 

“1 cannot but think,” replied his guest, “that tlicre are some 
regrets far 8we<!ter than all our every-day enjoyments. The only 
real pleasures that I myself now possess are in memories; because 
my only attachments are with the past.” 

“You are very young to say so, sir," answered Sir Walter; “you 
must at an early age4.ave broken many sweet ties.” 

“But one," replied l^angford; “for, through life, I havc'nad but 
one — that between motht'r mkI son; but of course it broke with the 
greater pain from being the only one." 

“And your father?" demanded Sir Walter. 

“I never know him,” replied the stranger; and, seeing that the 
conversation miglit grow painful. Sir Walter Uerlvert dropped it; and, 
turning to his daughter, presented tlie stranger to her, which he had 
neglected to do before. 

It might be that, as the old knight did so, the remembrance of 
What had passed not long before, regarding the beautiful girl to whom 
he Was now introduced, called the colour rather more brightly into 
l4mgfcrrd’s face ; and certainly it produced a slight degree of embkr- 
IrOBSment in his manner, which he had never felt on such an occasion 
before. She was, certainly, very l^autiful, and that U^auty of a 
]m*uliar cost It was the bright and sun-shiny, united with the 
deop and touching. Her skin was clear, and exquisitely &ir: her 
Hpi ftill, but beautiftillv/ormed, the brow brood and white; and the 
eyes of that soft peculiar hazel, which, when fringed with long black 
mhes, perhaps is raoip excessive than any other colour. The hair, 
which was very full and liSuriant, was of a brown — several shades 
lighter than lingford's own — sott and glossy as silk, and catching, a 
foiden gieaiD in all the prominent lights. She^as not tail, but her 
mrm was perfectly well proportioned, and every fail and sounded 
Hath was repteto with gra^ and syimnetry. 
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Lan^ord's slight c^nbarrassment wore off in a moment; and tlw 
conversation turned upon more general themes than those with which 
h begun. Sir Walter and Ms daughter, from the few words they had 
beard in the morning, undoubtedly expected to find in their guest 
high and kindly feelings, and tliat grace, too, which such feelings 
always aflbrd to the demeanour and conversation of those who 
possess them. But they found much more than they had cxixjcted — 
a rich and cultivated mind, great pijwers of conversation, much 
sparkling variety of idea, an inexhaustible ftind of experience, and 
intbrniation regarding many things whereof tliey themselves, if not 
ignorant, had but a slight knowledge, winch he had gained apparently 
by travelling far and long in foreign countries, and by mingling with 
many classes and descriptions of men. There were few subjects on 
which ho could not speak; and, on whatever he did siieak, there was 
something more displayed than mere ordinary judgment. The heart 
had its part as well as the understanding, and a bright and playful 
imagination linked the twm togetlier. 

Had Sir Walter Herbert and his daughter felt Inclined to be distant 
and reserved towards the stranger, whom tiiey had invited, they could . 
not have maintained such a demeanour long ; for he was one of those 
who applied for admittance to every door of the Imman heart, and 
W'ns sure to find some entrance; but when, *>n the contrary, they 
were predisposed to like and esteem him, even the first slight chilli- 
ness of new acquaintance was speedily done aw'ay ; and ere he had 
been an hour in the house the reciprocation of feeling and ideas had 
made them far more intimate with him than with many xx^rsooi 
whom they had known for long and uninterrupted years. 

Music was talked of, and painting, and sculpture; and In each, 
Langford, without affecting the tone of a connoisseur, displayed that 
knowledge which is gained rather by a deep feeling for all that is fin© 
and beautiful than from an exiierimentul acquaintance with the arts 
themselves. He bad heard Lulli — had been present when some oC 
his most celebrated compositions had been first performed; and, 
though he talked not of the scientific accuracy of this piece of music 
or of that, he spoke with enthusiasm of the efiect which each pro- 
duced upon the mind; of what feelings they called up; whether they 
soothed, or inspired, or touched, or saddened, or elevated. 

Then, again, when the conversation turned to the setulpture or th© 
painting of Florence or of Rome, he did not — perhaps he could not-— 
use the jargon of connoisseurs: he did not speak of breath, and juioc^ 
and contour, but he told of how he had been affected by the sight, of 
what were the sensations produced in his bosom, and in the hosoint 
of others whom he had known, by the Venus, or the Apollo, or the 
Laocoon, or the works of Raphael, or Guido, or Titian, or Michael 
Angelo. In short, he dwelt upon that part of the subject which 
referred to the mind, the imagination, or tl^e heifti; and in regard to 
which all those who heard him could go along .with him — feeling^ 
comprehending, and enjoying all he spok^ of or described. 

Alice Herbert, though she was not ieanied in such thinfpi, yet had 
a natural taste, which was not uncultivated. In the seclusion in 
which she dwelt, tlie ordinary household duties of a young English- 
woman of that period had not been enough for her; and her mind 
b&d been oceupi^ with much ^ various reading, with muiky os it 
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was then known and taught, and with drawings; tliough in the latter 
art she had received no instruction but from her mother, who had 
acquired it herself while in exilb at the ofurt of France. Her father, 
also, had some taste in, and much feeling for, the arts, and she joindfi 
eagerly in the conversation between him and Langford, often leading 
it, witli the sportive eagerness of a young and entliusiastic mind, to a 
thousand collateral subjects, which constantly elicited from their new 
companion remarks full of freshness and of genius. 

She listened, well pleased— something more than well pleased, 
■truck and surprised: and from that night’s interview she bore away 
matter for deep thought and meditation — the most favourable eftect 
that man can produce when he wishes to make an impression on the 
heart of woman. 

I>id Langford seek to produce such an effect ? Perliaps not, or 
most likely, he would not have succeeded so well, but he was pleased 
himself: he, too, was struck and surf)rised: and, carried away by his 
own feelings, lie took, unconsciously, the best means of interesting hers. 

But the interview* ended not so soon; and they had scarcely sat 
.down to the evening meal when a fourth person was added to the 
party. He came in unannounced, and seemed to be a fafiiiliar and a 
favoured guest. Young, handsome, and jircpossessing, with a frank 
and noble countenaneq, an air full of case and grace, and an expres- 
■ion, in some degree, thoughtful, rather than sad ; his coming, and the 
hour and manner in which he came, seemed to Henry I^angford a 
warning, that if there were a day-drearn dawning in his bosom, in 
regard to the sweet girl by whom he sat, it would be better to extin- 
guish it at once. But feelings such as lie had never experienced 
before came across his bosom; an eager and irritable anxiety, an 
inclination to retire himself, and to watch the conduct of thoso 
around him ; a tenden(;y, whether he would or not, to bo ungracious, 
not alone towards the stranger, but towards all; such were the 
strange and new sensations which he experienced. There is no 
stronger indication of a new passion having begun to take a hold of 
our heart, than a change in our ordinary sensations, in regard to 
things apparently trilling. Langford was a great inquisitor of his 
own bosom, and by that inquisition had, through life, saved himself 
from much pain. The examination, in tlie present instance, was 
mode in a minute; and before the stranger had come round, and had 
been introduced to himself, he had asked his own lieart more than 
one keen question. Ho hud demanded, why he felt displeased at any 
addition to their party ? why he felt disposed to deny to the stranger 
tbosc graces of person and manner which he certainly possessed, and 
which were at once discernible? why he watched so eagerly the 
manner in which Sir Walter received him ? w'hy he^ gazed so intently 
upon Alice Herbert’s cheek, to see if tlie tell-tale* blood would rise 
Up in it, and betray <iny secret of the heart? He asked himself all 
these questions iu mohicnt, and suddenly felt that he had been 
dreaming^ay, dreaming sweet dreams, without knowing it. He 
banished thorn in a moment^’*' 

Sir Walter received the stranger kindly and familiarly, though with 
m alight degree of stateliness, which was from time observable 

In liis demeanour to all. It was a .stateliness evidently not natural to 
bhu, fbr hia character was frank and kindly, and tliia, perhaps, w&# 
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the only little piece of affectation that slmdcd-^for it did not stain— 
a mind all f^entlencss, and warmth, agd affection. He sliook hands 
'vwirrnly witli the youn" man, called him Edward, and suffered him 
to go round to shake hands with his daughter before he introduced 
him to their guest. While he did speak with Alice Herbert wc have 
said that Langford’s eye was fixed upon her cheek. It betrayed 
nothing, however — the colour varied not by a shade; and, though 
tlie lips smiled and the eye sparkled as she welcomed him, there 
was no agitation to he remarked. 

Langford was accustomed to read otlier hearts as well as his own, 
and the translation ho put upon the indications he beheld was — ^not 
that there vils no love between the stranger and Alice Herbert — but 
that the period of emotion -was past. He was not usually an unskil- 
ful reader of hearts; hut in interpreting that book it is necessary to 
take care that no pa^^sion in our own breast puts a false gloss upon 
the text. Whether such was the case in the present instance will be 
seen hereafter; but, at all events, the knowledi^o Langford speedily 
o))tained of what his own feelings might become, taught him to regu- 
late and rcsirain them. He resolved that the coming of the strafigcf 
should produce no change iii his demeanour; that he would not forget 
the suavity of his manner, nor lot any one around remark an alteration 
which, to them, would lx? imac< oimtable, and ^vhich he never could 
have an opportunity of explaining. 

After having given his vi^.itor an opportunity of speaking for a mo- 
ment to Ins daughter, Sir Walter Herbert introduet d him to Captain 
Langford, saying, “CajUain Langford, Lord Harold, the son of our 
good neighbour on the iiill. Edward, Captain Langford, one whom I 
know you will esteem.” 

Tvangift)r(l gazed upon the new guest earnestly; but, whatever were 
his first thoughts, his mind almost immediately reverted to Lord 
Harold’s situation in regard to Alice Herbert. The words in which 
the young nobleman's introduction to himself was couched, even more 
tli.an wliat he had seen before, made him savin his own heart, “The 
matter is settled. Idle dreams! iillc dreams I I thought I had held 
imagination 'with a stronger rein.” 

Lonl Harold unslung his sword, and, giving it to one of the servants 
to hang it up behind the door, lie sat down to supper with the party, 
and the ct)uvcT8ation wars renewed. The new guest looked at Lang- 
ford more than once with a keen and scrutinising expression, though 
his countenance was not of a cast with which that expression suited, 
the natural one being of a frank and open character, with somewhat 
of indecision about the month, but an air of sternness, perhaps of 
fierceness, upon the brow. There was nothing in it, however, either 
very shrewd or penetrating; but, nevertheless, such a look was not 
nncallod for, as, the moment that Langford resumed his seat, after 
bowing to Lord Harold on their introduction, he 'turned deadly i>ale^ 
and remained so for several minutes. • 

It might l>e that there was a struggle, yoing oh within to overcome 
himself, whicli none of those present knew or understfXKl ; but the out- 
ward expression thereof was quite sufficient to call the attention of 
the wdiolo party; alld it was, as w'e have said, some lime before be hod 
sytiiciently mastered himself to resume the conversation wdth spirit. 
Even when he did so, tltere w<wf a tone of sadness mingled wi& 
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wliicb tendered it quite different from what it* had been before. It 
was no longer the gay, the sparkling, the playful; it was no longer 
the mountain current, rushing over a*clcar and varied bed, noBr 
eddying round every larger object in its course, now rippling brightly 
over the pebbles, which it seemed to gild as it flowed amongst them ; 
but it had become a deep stream, strong, powerful, and, though still 
clear and rapid, yet calm, shady, and dark, from its very depth. 

Lord Harold took his part in the conversation well and gracefully. 
A high education, and an early acquaintance with the court, which 
had polished but not spoilt him, acting upon a heart originally good, 
feeling, and generous, had improved what powers of mind he possessed 
as far as possible. His talents were, however, evidently inferior to 
those of Langford ; and though he himself, apparently, was as much 
•truck with the charm of the other’s conversation as either Sir 
Walter or his daughter had been, yet he felt he was far surpassed 
by the new guest at the Manor House ; and besides that sensation. 
Which is in itself a^heavy burden to be borne by those who seek to 
please, there was an indescribable something in Langford’s presence 
which put a restraint upon him, and even made him heud down his 
glance before that of the stranger. It was late before any one pre- 
pared to depart^ and the first who did so was Langlord. He took 
leave of Sir Walter with graceful thanks for his hospitality and kind- 
ness, and the old knight expressed a hope that they should see him 
several times again before he left the country ; adding, ** Of course 
you do not mean to limit your angling to one day ?” 

** I really do not know,” replied Langford, with a somewhat melan- 
choly smile; “I may l)e summoned to the capital at a moment’s 
notice ; but, at all events, I shall not fail to pay my respects here 
before I go. I will take your hint, Sir Walter, as a pcrmwjsion to 
continue my depredations on the trout.” 

** As often and as much a^ you please,” rejoined the old knight. 
••The stream, as far as my manor extends, shall always contribute to 
your sport.” 

” I hope,” said Lord Harold, taking a step forward with gracefal 
courtesy, “that Captain Langford will not make Sir Walter’s manor 
the boundary. Our lands march, and the stream which flows on 
beyond, my father will make as much at liis service as that in Sir 
Walter’s property is already,” 

Langford thanked him, though somewhat coldly ; but after he had 
taken leave of Miss Herbert, he turned to Lord Harold, and advanced 
as if to shake hands witli him, then suddenly seemed to recollect 
himself, and, wishing him good night in a more distant manner, 
quitted the apartment. 

Iiord Harold remained behind for nearly an hour ; and the conver- 
iatlon naturally rested on him who had just left them. Tiie young 
nobleman praised him wHh a sort of forced praise, which evidently 
sprang more from Candour and the determination to do justice, than 
Ibom really liking him. Sir Walter spoke of him warmly and enthu- 
tiasttcally, declaring he hatl seldom met any on^ rt all Miual to him. 
Alice Herbert said little, but what she did say was very nearly an 
idio of her iktheT*8 opinion. After hit charact^ his app^araiicc, hit 
manners, and his talents had been disenssed, his state m fortune apd 
Idatory became tlie subjecu of coqjeoture. Lord Harold wia sor- 
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prised when he heard \hat the Knight of Moorhurst had invited an 
unknown angler to his table, and had mtroduced him to his daughter; 
and, tl)oiigh he said nothin^^ yet Sir Walter marked the expression 
of Ins countenance, and was somewhat nettled that the young maii» 
even in tlionght, should comment on his conduct. 

Lord Harold, however, soon obliterated any evil impression from 
the mind of the kind-hearted old knight; and turning the conversa- 
tion to oilier things, his spirits seemed to rise after Langford was 
pone, and he fgttnd opjiortunity of whispering a word or two in Alice 
Hi l bert’s ear. ^^hatever words those were, they seemed to take her 
much by surprise, for she started, turned pale, then coloured highly; 
and, after a^ew minutes passed in what seemed uneasy silence, she 
rose and retired to rest. I./ord Ilarcld gazed for a moment or two 
upon the ground, then looked earnestly at Sir Walter, as if there had 
boon something tliat he would fain have spoken; but in the end, 
ap]).'irently irresolute, he took down liis sword, gave orders to a ser- 
vant to have his horse brought round; and, taking leave of the good 
knight, mounted and galloped away, followed two attendants. 

Tiie mono had just gone down, but the night was clear, and the. 
heavens sparkling with a thousand stars. Lord Harold’s way lay 
througli some thick woods for about two miles, and then descended 
suddenly to the bank of the stream, where Wie trees fell away and 
left the bright waters wandering on through a soft meadow* As the 
young nobleman issued forth Irom among the plantations, h® saw a 
tall dark figure standing by the river, with the anns crossod upon the 
chest, and the eyes apparently bent upon the waters. The sound of 
tlie horses’ feet caused the stranger to turn; and although the dark- 
ness of the night prevented Lord Harold from distinguishing his 
features, the whole form and air at once showed him that it was 
Langford. He wished him good evening, as he passed, in a courteous 
tone, and was pulling up his horse to have added some common olwer- 
vation ; but Langford did not seem to recognise him, and merely 
wishing him “Good night” in answer to his salutation, turned away 
and walked down the stream. 


CHAPTER IV. 

There has scarcely been a poet or a prose writer, in any country, <a 
in any tongue, who has not first declared that there is nothing like 
love, and then attempted to liken it to something. The truth is, that 
fine essence is compounded of so many sweet things, that, though we 
may find some resemblance to this or that peculiar quality, which 
forms a part, we shall find nothing which can compare with the 
whole — nothing so bright, nothing so sweet, nothing so entrancing:, 
nothing so ennobling — must we add, nothipg so rare. Every fool and 
every villain impudently fancies that he can love, without knowing 
that his very nature renders it impos§ible to him. Every libertine 
and every debauchee talks of lovtf, without knowing that lie ha* 
‘desiroyeil, in his own bosom, the power of comprehending what love 
IS — that he has sifut down and l^ttcned tlie pure fountain that can 
never be opened again. Every one wlio can feel a part of love — and 
that, in gener^ the coarser poft — believes that be naa the high privi- 
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lege of loving, as though a man were to drink !he mere lees, and call 
it wine. Oh, no! How infinite are the qualities requisite— each 
giving strength, and vigour, and fire to llie other ! There must be a 
pure and noble heart, capable of every generous and every ardent 
feeling; there must be a grand and comprehensive mind, able to form 
and receive every elevated thought and fine idea; there must be a 
warm and vivid imagination, to sport with, and combine, and brighten 
every beautiful theme of fancy ; there must be a high and unearthly 
soul, giving the spirit’s intensity to the earthly passion. Even when 
all this is done, it is but a sweet melmly : the harmony is incomplete, 
till there be another being tuned alike, and breathing, not similar, 
but responsive tones. Then, and not till then, there may be love. 
Man, lay thy hand upon thy heart, and ask thyself, “Is it not so with 
me?” If so, happy, thrice and fully happy, art thou. If not, strive 
that it may be so ; for, rightly felt, the most ennobling of all earthly 
impulses is love. 

The night that we have seen commence passed over not tranquilly 
to any of the party ^^lich had been assembled at the Manor House. 
. Alice Herbert laid her sweet limbs down on the eoueh which had so 
often brought her calm soft slumbers, but it was long ere slie closed 
her eyes; and before she did so, there dropped from them some tears. 
Sir VValtcr lay upon liis bed and thought, and a single sentence will 
show the subject of his meditation. “ J\)or boy,” lie said, in a low 
tone, after thinking long ; “ he is doomed to disappointment.” 

Lord Harold tossed in feverish anxiety; and for many an hour 
Langford cooled his burning brow by the night air on the banks of 
tlie stream. Day was fast dawning when he prepared to return to 
the inn ; but ere he bad crossed the bridge, a boy of ten years of age, 
or thereabouts, with fair curling hair, and a sunny eounWnance, 
crossed his path, saying quickly, “My master waits to speak with 
you.” 

“ Wliere is he, Jocelyn?” demanded Langford. 

“In the thick wood in the manor park,” replied the boy, “just 
above the stream : but I will show you.” 

“Go onl’* said Langford ; and they were both soon hidden by the 
trees. 

The park ot the old manor-house, in its laying out and arrange- 
ment, resembled the period of our tale — that is to say, it lay between 
two epochs. There was still, in the neighlxiurhood of the house, the 
old trim flower garden, with its rows of sombre yew trees ; there was 
also that more magnificent kind of billiard table in which our robust 
ancestors used to take delight, the bowling-green; there were also 
several long alleys of pine and beech, carried as far as the ineqmility 
of the ground would permit ; but then, beyond that again, came the 
park scenery, in which we now delight — the deep wood, the dewy 
lawns, the old unprflned trees, with every here and there a winding 
walk, cut neatly amongst the old roots and stems, and taking advan* 
tage of all the most Ik. autiful, iioints of view. But we will dwell on 
such matters no lunger ; it is with pictures of the human heart that 
we have to do. 

The dew was still upon the turf in the bowling-green, and in the 
long grassy walks of tho lioiver garden, wlien Alice Herbert camp 
forui to take her morninc ramble aloi^ She was fond of taking tha 
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fresh air of the early*(1ay; and enjoyed, as much as ever poet or 
painter did, tlie varied lights and shadfs cast by the rising sun over 
the world ; lights and shades like the fitful visions of our boyhood, 
when the rising sun of life renders all the shadows longer and deeper, 
and the brightness douhly bright. In these morning expeditions, when 
she went forth to enrich one hour of her young life with treasures 
from the bosom of nature — treasures which she stored up, hardly 
knowing that she did so, to be employed long after they were gained, 
in decorating and cmbeilisliing all her being — there was scarcely any- 
thing tliat met her eye, or any sound that met her ear, that was not 
marked and thought of ; examined and commented upon ; played 
with, embellished, and illustrated by her rich and poetical imagina- 
tion. The fluttering butterfly that passed before her was not remarked 
for the beauty of its colouring alone ; fancy found in it an image of a 
thousand other things ; tlie mind moralised upon it, and the heart 
took the lesson home. Even the clouds, the slow fanciful clouds, as, 
writhing themselves into strange shapes, they floj,tcd over tlie spring 
sky, sweeping lightly witli their blue shadows the soft bosom of the 
earth, gave cflual food for imagination, and induced manifold trains ot 
thought ; and in the lark’s clear melody, the car of Alice Herbert 
hoard something more than merely sweet sounds ; her heart joined in 
his anthem, lier thoiiglits took the musical tone <Jf his sweet song, and 
litT spirit rose upon liis wings towards the gates of heaven. 

It often happened that, in these walks, her father bore her com- 
pany, and it was always a joy and satisfaction to her when he did so; 
for between father and daughter there was that perfect reciprocity of 
feeling that made it delightful to her to be able to pour forth iu his 
car all the thoughts that sprang up from her heart ; and to hear, as 
she leant clinging to his arm, all the sweet and gentle, the simple, but 
strong-minded and noble, ideas which the face of nature suggested to 
her father’s fancy. To him slie would listen well pleased, though 
many a creature of the great world might have scoffed at the 
simplicity of the words lie uttered. To him she would tell all she 
herself felt; for never, from her childhood upwards, had her father 
(!hecked the confidence of his child, even by a laugh at her j'oung 
ignorance. 

Thus, when she came down in the morning to go out, she would 
pause for a moment at her father’s door, to hear if he were stirring. 
If there were sounds williin, she would knock gently for admission ; 
if there were no sounds, she would pass on her way. This morning 
her father was still sleeping when she came forth, for he had passed A 
somewhat restless night, and she went on alone, with perhaps a more 
pave and thoughtful air than usual. She lingered for some moments 
in the flower-garden ; and then, with a slow step, took her way up the 
gravel walk which led into one of the park paths, running along 
llirough the woods that crowned the bank abeve the stream. 

The path she followed was like a varied but a*pieasant life, now 
emerging into full sunshine as it appr^iydied the edge of the bank, 
now dipping down into cool and coiit^iplative shadow, as it wound 
in'ajraiii amongst the trees, now softly rising, now gently descending^ 
but never 80 rapidly %3 to hurry the breath or to hasten the footsteps. 
It yas broad, too, and even; airy and free. Along this path, th^ 
•he wandered, casting off as she went tlie slight degree of melancholy 
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thAt at firat aliaded her, and turning her raind \o its usual subjects of 
contemplation. She thus prqpeeded for more than a mile, and had 
turned to go back again to the house, when, as she approached a sp»t 
where another path joined that which she was following, she suddenly 
heard quick footsteps coming tow'ards her. 

The mind has often, in such cases, rapid powers of combination, 
seeming almost to reach intuition; and though Alice Herbert, liad no 
apparent means of ascertaining who was the person that apj)roached, 
yet she instantly turned pale, and became, for a moment, a good deal 
agitated. With woman's habitual mastery over her own emotions, 
however, she recovered herself almost immediately, and was walking 
on as calmly as before, when Lord iJarold, as she Imd expected, 
joined her in her walk. 

“Good morning, Alice,'* he said; “I have just seen your father, 
*-nd have come out to meet you.” 

“ Good morning, Edward,” was her answer. “You must have been 
early up to have been over here so soon. But as my father has risen, 
let us go in to breakfaet.” 

“Nay, stay with me a moment, Alice,” said the young man; “it is 
but seldom that 1 have a few minutes alone with you.” 

Alice made no reply, but continued on the way towards the house, 
with her eyes cast (fewn and her check a little pale. Lord Harold 
at length took her hand and detained her gently, saying. “Nay, 
Alice, you must stay; I have your father’s permission for keeping 
YOU a little longer, though I fear, Alice, from what I see, that I shall 
keep you here in vain. Alice,” he added, after making an attempt to 
command his feelings, “ dear Alice, did you mark the lew words I 
•aid to you last night?” 

Alice Herbert paused for a moment, and one might have beard her 
heart beating, so greatly was she agitated ; but at length, evidently 
exerting a strong effort of resolution, site looked up and replied, “ I 
did mark them, Edward, and they gave me very great pain, and 1 have 
been grieved about them ever since.” 

“Why — why?” demanded Ix)rd Harold, eagerly. “ why should they 
give you pain, when it is in your own power to render them for me, 
at least, the happiest words that ever were spoken; and to give me 
an opportunity of devoting my whole life to make you happy in 
iBturn ?” 

“It i« not in my ovm power, Edward,” replied Alice, firmly but 
gently, not attempting to withdraw the hand that Lord Harold §tiU 
held, but leaving it in his, cold, tranquil, ungiven though unresisting 

“ it is not in ray own power ” 

“ Then am I so very distasteAil to yoi^” he exclaimed, soirowfuHy, 
**that no attention, no pains, no affection, no time can moke you 
tegard me with cojmplaisance?” 

Alice was pained, h indeed, indeed, Edward, you do me wrong,” 
•he said. “You ore not distasteful to me. I do regard you with 
oomplaiaance. You know that your society is anything but disagree- 
able to me ; but yet, I cannot love you as you ought to be Iovl^, as 
you have a right to be loved; nor can any attemion, nor any kind- 
ness which you could sliow me, nor any time, laaake a dillerence in 
respect. We have known each other from our childhood. You 
hm stmwn me every degree of kindness, every sort of attention that 
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Mjy one can show. You have gained my esteem and my regard ; I 
have always felt towards yoy almost as a sister; and ^rhaps that 
very feeling may have prevented me from feeling more.'' 

“ Nay, but, Alice, still hear mel” replied Lord Harold, earnestly— 
“hear me, hear me’ patiently ; for remember, I am pleading for some- 
thing more than life — for the whole happiness of life 1 You say you 
have regarded me as a brother, that you esteem me, that you do not 
dislike my society ; were I to become your husband, might not these 
feelings grow warmer — stronger?" 

“They might, or they might not," answered Alice; ”but, 
Edward, I must not, I cannot, I will not put them to the test. 
There is bulfone thing that will ever induce me to marry any man 
— loving him deeply, strongly, and entirely: loving him with my 
whole heart." 

“ And is there such a man ?" demanded Lord Harold, suddenly, and 
at the same time fixing his eyes keenly upon her. 

Alice lifted hers in return, full, but somewliat^proachfully to hls 
countenance. “ Edward,” she said, “ that is a question you have no 
right to puU! However," she added, after a moment’s pause, “be- 
cause we have been companions from our childhood, because I do 
really esteem you, I will answer your question. There is no one 
, who lias such a hold of me ; and till I meet with such, 1 will never 
marry any one." 

“Then, dear Alice, there is yet hope!" he exclaimed. 

“ You construe what I have said very wrongly,” she replied. “Do 
not! Oh! do not, Lord Harold, by taking words of kindness for 
words of encouragement, force me to speak that harshly which I would 
soften as much as may be." 

“Nay, Alice,” answered Lord Harold, “your lesson comes rather 
late to produce any benefit to me. I fear that I may have mistaken, 
before now, words and acts of mere kindness for words and acts of 
encouragement. I have — I acknowledge it — I have entertained 
ho]>es; I have thought that Alice sometimes smiled upon me." 

“ Now, Edward, for the first time since I have known you," replied 
Alice, “ you are ungenerous, you are unkind. Brought up together 
from childhood, seeing each other constantly, looking upon you 
almost as a brother, esteeming, as I acknowledge I esteem you. X 
could but act ns I have acted. Has there been any change in my 
conduct towards you from what that conduct was five, six, or seven 
years ago ? Ought there to have been any change in my conduct 
towards you, till I knew that there was a change in your feelings 
towards me? Would you not have been the first to accuse xpeof 
caprice, of unkindness, of forgctftilness of old regard and early friend- 
ship? Oh! Edward, why should anything thus come to interrupt 
such friendship — to bring a coldness over such regard ?" 

“ Pardon me, pardon me, Alice,” said Lord Harold, “I was wrong 
to refer to my hopes ; but I meant not to say that you had willingly 
given them encouragement; I mean^^ther to excuse myself for 
entertaining them, than otherwise. Blame you, I did not, 1 could 
ndt. All mat you liave done has been gentle and right. Do not 
then, Alice, do not !fet anything which has passed to-day intermpt 
ou^ friendship, or bring, as you say, a coldness over vour regard foe 
me. Let me still see you as heretofore; let me stlli be to you as a 
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friend, as a brother. There is no knowing: wliat clinnge may take place 
in the human heart, what sudclen accidqits may plant in it feclinss 
which were not there before. Some goocTchance may thus befriend nyc 
— some happy circumstance may awaken new feelings in your heart.” 

“I cannot sulTer you to deceive your.self,” she said. “Such will 
never be the case. It would be cruel of me, it would be wrong both 
to myself and you, could I sutler you to think I should trfiangc. Oh, 
no ! This cannot have taken so strong a hold of you as not to be 
governable by your reason. I shall ever esteem you, Edward, I shall ever 
be your friend, but I can be nothing more ; and let me beseech you 
to use your powers of mind, which are great, to overcome feelings 
that can only make you unhappy, and grieve me to hear that you 
entertain them.*’ 

She spoke in a manner, in a tone, that left no hope; but though ho 
had become deadly i)alo, he seemed now to have made up his mind to 
his fate. “Fear not, Alice,” ho said, “fear not! Whatever I snff>?r, 
YOU shall hear no n^orc of it. Love yon, Alice, I shall ever, to the 
last day of my life ; but trouble you with that love, will I no more. 
There is only one tiling I have to request; and that J do from no 
idle motive of selfish vanity, from no fear of being pointed at and 
pitied by our friends as Alice Herbert’s rejected lover, but from 
motives of some iinpCrtance to all. Do not let it be known that such 
words have passed between ns as have been spoken this day.” 

“ You cannot suppose me capable of speaking of such a thing,” 
ci’iod Alice, both mortified and surprised. 

“Oh, no!” he said; “but I mean to ask that it may remain a 
•ecrct even from my father.” 

** With your own father,” said Alice, “you must of course deal as 
you please, but with mine ” 

“ Yours knows ray object in coming to-day already,” interrupted 
Lord Harold, “and must, of course, know the result. Mine has 
given Ins fullest consent, upon my honour, to my seeking your hand. 
All I ask is, that lie may not know I have sought it and it has been 
refused. Let me visit here as usual, let me—” 

“I had beard,” said Alice, “that you are going up to London. 
Wliy not do so at once?” 

“i will,” he answered; “I will. But that will be only for a few 
(lays ; and, at my return, there must be no diflercnce, Alice. Promise 
me that; promise, if but for the sake of early friendship, for the sake 
of fbildi.sh (jompanioiiship.” 

“ Well,” she said, after a moment’s pause ; “ well, but there must 
bo no mistaking, Ed wal'd.” 

He looked pained. “Do not suppose, Alice,” he replied, “that I 
hove any ungenerous object. ^Vlien I ask this favour, I ask it for 
your sake as well as my owa You must not ask me how or why, 
but trust me.” 

“ 1 will,” she said ; “ I wilH I have always found you honourableand 
generous ; but, indeed, let nm say, without tliinking me unkind, that 
for your own sake, witli such Icaings as you possess towards me, it were 
better to be here as little as m.ay be till you have conquered them.’*^ 

“That will never be, Alice,” he answered. ** U is enough that you 
•Itall never hear more of tiiera. But here comes Silly John, as people 
cidl him,” he added, bitterly. “It ig fit that a fool should break odf 
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|m conversation begnin such mad and silly hopes as mine! Let 
ills po back to the Manor, Alice ; we shall never pet rid of him.*' 

I ^’he person who thus interrupted the painful interview between 
jdLord Harold and Alice Herbert, was one of a class now much moro 
irarcly seen than in those times. There were, it is true, even then, 
(hospitals and asylums for the insane, but they were few ; and {Silly 

[ John, as lie was called, was not one of those whom the men of that 
day would ever have dreamed of putting in confinement. He was 
perfectly harmless, though often very annoying; and the malady of 
ithe brain under which he suffered was rather an aberration of in- 
tellect than the complete loss of judgment. It went a deal further, 
dndeed, than the case of the half saved^ in that most beautiful of 
biographies, that quintessence of rare learning and excellent thought, 
The Doctor. He was decidedly insane upon many points; and upon 
all, the intellect, if not weak, was wandering and unsettled. His 
real name was John Graves: he had been an usher in a small school, 
and consequently was not without a portion of learning, such as it 
was. But his great passion was for music and poetry : the one would 
call him into a state of sad thougli tranquil silence, the very name ‘of 
the other woufd excite him to an alarming pitch of loquacity. W itlial, 
he was not without a certain degree of shrewdness in some matters; 
and what was still more singular and apparei^tly anomalous, hi# 
memory of events and dates was peculiarly strong, and his adhcrenco 
to truth invariable. 

He now approached Alice and her companion with a quick step, 
dressed in an old wide coat of philomot colour, with a steeple-crowned 
hat, which had seen the wars of the great rebellion, rusty and bat- 
iered, but still whole, and decorated with two cock’s fcatlicrs which 
he had torn himself from the tail of some luckless chanticleer, flis 
^cy worsted hose were darned with many a colour; and in his lean 
but muscular hand, he carried a strong •cudgel, which steadied his 
steps, being slightly lame in the right leg. When lie had come within 
% few feet of tlie lady and her suitor, he stopped directly in the path, 
io that they could not pass without going amongst the trees; and, for 
i moment or two, looked intently in both tlicir faces, with his small 
n*ey eyes peering into theirs, and his large head leaning considerably 
o the side, so as to bring the heavy ashy features quite out of the 
iatural line. 

“Well, John, what do you want?” demanded Alice, who bad been 
amiliar with the sight of the poor man from lior cliildliood. “I# 
here anything I can do for you V* 

** No, Mistress Alice ; no, ray pretty maid !” reiilied' the man. 

’ Only take care of your sweet self, lady. I came up to ho at the 
onfcrence— wherever there i§ a conference, there am 1 ; and I heard 
'ou and Harold talking when I was on the other side of the buslios; 
nd now, lo I the conference seems over.” 

“ It is so for to-day, at least, John,” replied Lord Harold; “so now 
St us paas, my good man.” 

“ Call me not good, Harold,” he repliefR^ 

• *** There yet was good bat One, 

Tlwt trod this cold earth’s brcafl^ 

Jind now to heaven he’s gone 
For our eternal rest.* 
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But yon see I was right, Harold. They call ^ me silly ; but 1 am not 
silly in matters of love. I t 4 )ld you how it would be this morning 
A9 you crossed the bridge.” #■ 

“ My good man, I heard you say something,” replied the young 
nobleman ; ” hut what, 1 did not know.” 

“You should have listened, then,” replied the madman. “Always 
listen when any one speaks to you. Hid you not learn that at 
school? Always listen, especially to the masters. Now, if you 
had listened, you would have heard. I told you she would not have 
you.” 

Lord Harold turned red, and Alice felt for him ; but lie replied, 
good-humouredly, as they walked on with the madnan following 
them — “I rather imagine, John, you have been listening to some 
purpose.” 

“No, I have not been listening, but I heard,” replied the madman 
“and two other pairs of ears did the same.” 

“ Indeed!” exclauned Lord Harold; “ and who might they be?” 

“Ob, the fox and the dog!” replied Silly John, in a rambling way; 
“The fox and the dog, to be sure. The dog wanted to^o away when 
you.cann*, but the fox would not let him, saying, that if they stirred 
they would be heard and seen, and then folks would wonder wliat 
they came there foi^so early of a morning — was not that a cunning 
fox? But I could have told him what tliey both came there for, if I 
had liked, but that would never do.” 

“ And pray what is the dog’s name?” demanded Lord Harold, in a 
quiet tone, well knowing that an appearance of curiosity would often 
set their half-witted companion rambling to different subjects from 
that which had before engaged him. 

“Oh, every dog has a name,” replied the madman; “ but they change 
their names as well as men and women, Harold. Tliis dog’s name 
was once Lion, and it is how Trusty, and to-morrow it may be 
Lord. I have known dogs have twenty names in their lives. God 
help us! we are queer creatures! And talking of dogs, I had a dog 
when I was second master at Uppington School,” — and so he ram- 
bled on. • 

There was no stopping him, or recalling him to the subject; and he 
followed Alice and Lord Harold, keeping close to the side of the latter, 
and talking incessantly, but now so deeply engaged in the wild and 
disordered stream of his own thoughts, that taking no further notice 
of the conversation which the young nobleman renewed wuth his fair 
companion, and continued with a low voice till they reached the house, 
lie went on volubly, touching upon a thousand subjects, and darting 
after every collateral idea that was suggested by a cliance word 
apoken even by himself. 


CHAPTER V. 

The day which we have b^sijin in the last chapter, passed over with- 
out any other event of importance. Lord Harold left Alice at the 
door of the house, mounted his horse, and departed. Alice communi- 
cated to her father all that bad taken placefand found him more 
grieved than she had expected, but not at all surprised. The angler 
was again seen fishing in the stream as the first shadows of evening 
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to fall; but bia Iffijrts were not bo Buccetsbil as b^bfe, sad hs 
Btired early to rest. . 

[The following morning Wa# again a bright One— too bright, indeed, 
pr his sport; and in the course of the forenoon LangfoiS made his 
appearance at the Manor House and paid a lengthened visit. At first 
found only Sir Walter Herbert at home, but the visitor seemed to 
jnjoy his conversation much; and the good old knight suffered it to 
!>c sufficiently evident that the society of his new acquaintance was 
Anything but disagreeable to him. In the course of half an hour, 
however, Alice Herbert herself appeared; and not only did Lang- 
ford’s eye light up with pleasure, but the conversation, which had lie- 
fore been of ^mewhat a grave, if not of a sad cast, instantly, as if by 
^iiugic, became bright and sparkling, like th^dark woods In the fairy 
talc, wliich, by a stroke of the enchanter’s wand, are changed to crys- 
tal palaces and illuminated gardens. Alice, without knowing what 
had passed before, felt that her presence had produced a change. She 
felt, too, that her society had an influence upon Langford; that it 
called forth u.nd urought into activity the treasures and capabilities of 
bis mniii ; and, if truth must be spoken, it was not unpleasant to her 
to feel that stich was the case. 

We may go further still, and look a little deeper into her heart. 
Her acquaintance with Langford, short as it been, had proved 
most disadvantageous to the hopes and wishes of Lord Harold; but 
in saying this, we mean no iriore than we do say. She waa not— hers 
was not a nature to become in so short a time — ^In love with Henry 
Langford ; nor, indeed, so rapidly to become in love with any one oil 
the face of the earth. She was capable of deep, and intense, and ar- 
dent feeling; and the depths of her heart were full of warm affset^ns. 
But ilie waves of profound waters are not easily stirred up bv Dght 
winds ; a ripple may curl the surface, but the bosom of the ncep is 
still. She was not in love with Lanj^ord; but had she not known 
him, it is possible — barely possible, that though she would not have 
accepted Lord Harold at once, she might, as many a woman does, 
have suffered him to pursue his suit till she felt herself bound in ho- 
nour to give him her hand, without feeling any ardent attachment 
towards him even at last, and trusting for happiness to esteem and 
regard. Her acquaintance with J..angford, however, had given her 
feelings a more decided character, had taught her that she could not 
marry any one whom she did not absolutely love. It went no fur- 
ther ; but as far as that^ the sort of surprise and pleasure which hit 
conversation had given her certainly did go; and now, on their second 
meeting, there might be a kind of thrilling eatisfaction at her heart in 
finding that li^r society had an influence over him, that his eye 
sparkled with irrepressible light, that his thoughts, and manner, and 
feelings seemed to take a deeper tone as soon as she appeared. 

So went OK the conversation for some timet; botK feeling, while it 
proceeded, that though they might be talking of indiflbrent subjects, 
they were thinking a good deal of each other ; and thus they esta- 
blibiied between themselves, ail unwittirf^, a secret sympathy, which 
but. too often throws wide the doors of the heart, to admit a strange 
guest, who soon lakesspossession of the place. 

The course of the conversation speedily brought Sir Walter to re- 
mark, “Yott must have visited ^inany foreign conntriesi Captkhi 
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J>angford, and apparently not as our youn^men usually do, in a 
hurried and rapid expedition, to sec without seeing, and to hear with- 
out understanding. I must confess ittw^as the case with myself, ^ 
my young days; but tlie habit of travel was not then so much upon 
the nation as at present, and it was something for a country gentle- 
man to have been abroad at all.” 

*‘I have been very ditFerently situated, Sir Walter,” replied his 
guest; ‘‘though not horn upon the continent, being, thank God! an 
Englishman, yet the greater part of my early life was spentinother lands. 
My mother was not of this country, and she loved it not — nor, indeed, 
had occasion to love it. We resided much in France and much in 
Italy; some sliort time, too, was passed in Spain; bi^ those visits 
were in early years ; and I have since seen more of various countries 
while serving with our troops under Tiirennc. I was very young, 
indeed, a mere boy, when the British forces in which I served were 
recalled from the service of France; hut I was one of those wlio 
judged, perliaps wrongly, that England had no right to leave her 
allies in the midst 6f a severe war, and who therefore remained v/itli 
the French forces till tlie peace was concluded. I have since served 
for many years in several other countries ; and I have atways bceii of 
opinion, that while there is no life which affords more opportunity for 
idleness than a soldier’s, if liis natural disposition so lead him, llicre 
is ho life which gives so mucli opportunity of improvement, if he bo 
but inclined to improve.” 

Alice had li.stened eagerly and attentively, for Langford had ap- 
proached a subject which had become of interest to her: his own fate 
and liistory. Sir Walter listened, too, with excited expectation ; but 
their guest turned the conversation immediately to other things, and 
shoftly after took his leave. 

When he was gone. Sir Walter himself could not refrain from 
saying — “That is certainly, an extraordinary young man. Poor 
fellow I I much fear, Alice, that he is one of those wliom the faults 
of their parents — the weakness of a mother, and tlic vices of a failier 
—have sent abroad upon the world without the legitimate tics of 
kindred.” 

** Oh I no, indeed, my dear father!” cried Alice, ” I cannot believe 
that. He would never speak so boldly and so tenderly of his mother, 
if there were any stain upon her name. He lias twice mentioned her, 
and each time I have seen a glow of mingled love and pride come up 
in his countenance.” 

Well, I trust it is so,” replied Sir Walter, ** for otherwise no 
situation can be more lamentable; with no legitimate relations of his 
own, with no hope of uniting himself to any upright and ancient 
house ; for that bar sinister must always be an insuperable objectiou 
to every family of pure and honourable blood.” 

Perhaps Alice might not see why it should be so ; but she knew 
her father’s prejudices *upon that point well, and she dropped the 
subject. 

In the meanwhile, the pdroon who had thus afforded them matter 
for sjieculation, returned to the inn, sat, read, and wrote for some 
time in his own chamber, and then sauntered fqrthwith a book in his 
hand, and his rod and line left behind, in order to meditate more at 
Visurc by the side of the stream, wherein, during the whole of the . 
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procodincf evcninp:, holiad lost his time in unsuccessful angling. Ho 
was not at all inclined to renew his ^mrt; and if truth were to be 
^x)kcn, he took his book Riore to cover his meditations tiian to 
prompt tliem. 

Let us draw back the curtain, however, for a moment, and look 
through the window in his breast, in order to see what were the mo* 
tives and causes which rendered even that sport which has been 
called “The contemplative man’s recreation,” too importunate an 
occupation for the body, to suffer the agitated mind to deliberate with 
CMse. We have seen what had been the effect of Alice Herbert’s 
society upon him, during the first evening of their acquaintance: he 
could not but admire her beauty, for it was not of that cold and ab- 
stracted kind which may be seen and commented on by the mind, 
without producing any other emotion. It was of what we may call 
the most taking sort of beauty; it was of that sort wliich goes at 
once to the heart, and thence appeals to the mind, which cannot but 
admit its excellence. But still, even had he fallen in love that night, 
it might have been called love at first sight, ancf yet have implied a 
very false position. During each of the preceding years he had spent 
nearly six weeks in the small country town we have described ; and, 
in the neighbourhood of Alice Herbert, he had heard from every lip 
hut one account of her character. He liad spoljen of her with many, 
and every one with Avhom ho spoke loved her. 

He might therefore be well pleased to love lier too, when he found 
that to virtue and oxcellencc were joined beauty, talents, and sweet- 
ness, such as he had never beheld united before. We know also what 
was the conclusion he had come to when he saw her in the society of 
Lord Harold ; and we may add, that he was more mortified, disap- 
pointed, and angry with himself, than lie was at all inclined to admit. 
When, however, on the following day — placed in a situation from 
which he could not retreat unperceived — he had been an uninten- 
tional, and even an unwilling witness to a part of her conversation 
with Lord Harold, and when from that part he learned undeniably 
that she rejected that young nobleman's suit, he felt grateful to lier 
for reconciling him with himself, and for removing so speedily the 
mortification of the preceding eveiuHg. Tliat which bad been at first 
but a mere spark upon Hope’s altar, and had dwindled away till it 
seemed extinct, blazed up into a far brighter flame than before: and 
in their second interview he felt as if an explanation had taken place 
between them, and that slie had told him, ” I am to be won, if you 
can find the right way and use sufiicient diligence.” 

But still there was much to be thought of, there was much to be con* 
sidered ; there were peculiar points in his own situation, which rendered 
the chance of gaining her father’s consent to his suit almost desperate. 
He felt — he knew, that if he lingered long near her, he should love 
her with all the intensity of a strong and energetic mind, of a gene- 
rous and feeling heart; he felt, too, from jnuicatioBS which he did not 
pause to examine, but which were suffiejent for him, that there was a 
chance of his winning her love in rei,«lrn. But then, if giving fail 
heart and gaining hers were to produce misery to both, ought he— 
ought he to pause lor a moment, ere he decided on flying for ever 
from a scene of such temptation ? But then came in again the voic^ 
of hope, representing prospects the most improbable as the moult 
* € 
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likely, changing the relative bearings of all theit circumstances around 
him, and whispering that, even for the bare chance of winning such 
happiness, he might well stake the tranquillity of his whole life. 
Such were the thoughts that agitated him, with many another, oh 
which it is needless here to touch. Such was the theme for meditation 
on which he pored while wandering on beside the stream. 

The afternoon had gone by, and the brightness of the day had be- 
come obscured, not only by the sinking of the sun, but by some large 
heavy clouds which liad rolled up, and seemed to portend a thunder- 
storm. Langford had looked up twice to the sky, not with any 
purpose of returning home, for the rain he feared not ; and, in wit- 
nessing the grand contention of the elements he had always felt an 
excitement and elevation from his boyhood. There seemed to him 
something in the bright light of the flame of heaven, and in the roar- 
ing voice of the thunder, which raised high thoughts, and incited to 
noble efforts and great and mighty aspirations. He looked up twice, 
however, to mark the progress of the clouds, as writhing themselves 
into strange shapes^ they took possession of the sky, borne by the 
breath of a quiet sultry wind, which seemed scarcely powerful enough 
tamove their heavy masses through the atrnospliere. 

When he looked up a third time, Langford’s eye was attracted to 
the opposite bank by the form of the half-witted man, Silly Jolin, 
making eager signs t6 him without speaking, although, from tho point 
at which he stood upon this slope, Langford could have heard every 
word with ease. 

As soon as he saw that he had caught the angler’s eye, however, 
the half-witted man called to Iiim vehemently to come over, pointing 
with his stick towards a path through the trees, and shouting, “You 
are wanted there!” 

Langford paused, doubting wiiether he should cross or not; for 
though the stream was shallqw, and the trouble but little, still the 
man who called him was, as he well knew, insane, and might be urged 
merely by some idle fancy. 

While he hesitated, however, the other ran down the bank, ex- 
claiming, when he had come close to the margin — “ Quick, quick, 
Master Ilarry, or ill may happen to her you love best!” 

Langford stayed not to ask himself who that was, but crossed the 
stream in a moment, demanding, “ What do you mean, John? — what 
ill is likely to happen to ** 

He was about to atld the name of her who had so recently and 
busily occupied his thoughts; but suddenly remembering himself, he 
stopped short, and the half-witted man burst into a laugh, exclaiming, 
•* What, you won’t say it. Muster Harry? Well, come along with me; 
you will find I am right. I settled it all for you long ago, when I 
was an usher at Uppington School; and I said you should marry her, 
whetlier the old lond liked it or not. But come on! come on quickly! 
There are two of tlm foxes'down there waiting by the dingle, just beyond 
the park gates. You what foxes are, Master* Harry? Well, 

you never thought to go fossl’antiug this evening; but I call them 
fiixes, because tiie law won’t let me call them by any other name; and 
slie has gone down to the old goody Hardy, the blind woman, to talk 
Ifith lier. Then she will have to read a chapter*m the Bible, I war- 
8»9tS that she will be just coming back about, this time, and then 
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jhe will meet with the foxes; though, after all, they are waiting for 
[Master Nicholas, the collector’s clerk, I dare say; but they will never 
[let her pass without inquiryf” • 

^ "While he spoke these wild and rambling words, he walked op 
rapidly, followed by l.angfurd, wlio was now seriously alarmed ; for, 
although what his companion poured forth was vague and iiuadierent, 
yet there were indications in it of something being really wrong, and 
of some danger menaeing Alice Herbert. He remarked, too, that the 
half-witted man, as he walked along, frequently grasped the cudgel 
that he carried, and lifted it up slightly, as if to strike: but it was in 
vain that Langford tried to gain any clearer notion of what was amiss, 
for his questions met with no direct reply, his companion answering 
them constantly by some vague and irrelevant matter, and only hurry- 
ing his pace. 

Thus they proceeded through the wood that topped the bank over 
the stream, across a part of the manor-park, to a spot where a belt of 
planting flanked the enclosed ground on tlie side furthest from the 
house and the village. It was separated by a hig^i paling from a lane 
which ran along to some cottages at the foot of an upland comnion, 
and the lane^lself was every here and there broken by a little irregular 
green, ornamented by high trees. 

The ground around, indeed, seemed to have oeen cut off from the 
park, and probably had been so in former tiniest 

There was a small gate opened from the park into the lane, at the 
distance of about a quarter of a mile from the spot at which Lang- 
ford and his companion approached the paling, and at that hour of 
the evening they could discern the gate wdth the path leading up to 
it ; for though the sun W'as ju; t down, it was yet clear twdlight. 
Towards tluit gate Silly John rapidly bent his steps ; but they had 
not yet reached it, when Langford suddenly heard a scream pro- 
ceeding froui the lane on his right hand, and apparently close to 
them. The memory of the ear is perhaps stronger and keener than 
that of the eye; and, though he had never heard that voice in any 
other pitch than that of calm and peaceful conversation, the distinc- 
tive tone was as discernible to the quick sense in the scream now 
heard, as it would have been had Alice Herbert simply called him 
by his name. He paused for no other indication in a moment he 
was through the belt of planting ; and vaulting at a bound over the 
paling, he stood in one of the little greens we have mentioned, au 
unexpected intruder upon a party engaged in no very legitimate oc- 
cupation. 

On the sandy path which marked tlio passage of the lane across the 
green, stood Alice Herbert, with a tall powerful man grasping her 
tightly by the right shoulder, and keeping the muzzle of a pistol to 
her temple, in order, apparently, to prevent her from screaming, 
wdiile another was busily engaged in rifling her person of anything 
valuable she bore about her. So prompt ami rapid had been the ap- 
proach of Langford, that the two gentlemen of th'e road were quite 
taken unawares, and the one who hold-hef was in the very act of 
vowing that he would blow her brains out if she uttifred a word, when 
tlie muzzle of the pistol he held to her head was suddenly knocked 
up ill tho air by a^blow from the unexpected intruder. The flrst 
ii^ulse of the robber wa» to puU tlie trigger, and the pUtol went oH 
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carrying the ball a foot or a foot and a half alcove the head of Alice 
Herbert. ^ 

Instantly letting go his ^asp of the t(lrril5ed girl, the man who hnd 
held licr threw down the pistol and drew his sword upon his assailant. 
But Langford’s blade was already in his hand; and his skill in the 
use of his weapon was remarkable, so that in less than tlirec passes 
which took place with the speed of lightning, the robber’s sword was 
wrenched from his grasp and flying amongst the houghs of the trees, 
while he himself, brought upon his knee, received a severe wound in 
his neck as he fell. At that moment, however, another terrified 
scream from the lips of Alice Herbert called her defender’s attention, 
and turning eagerly towards her, Langford at once perceived that it 
was for him and not for herself that slie was now alarmed. The 
robber whom he had seen engaged in rifling her of an}’ little trinkets 
she bare about her, had instantly abandoned that occupation, on the 
sudden and unexpected attack upon liis comrade, and was now ad- 
vancing towards Langford, better prepared tljan the other liad been, 
with his drawn swofd in one hand and a j)istol in the other. The 
moment whiCh-Xangford liad lost in turning towards Alice had been 
tufBcient to enable the man whom he had disfirmed to start npon his 
feet again, and to run to tlje spot where his sword had fallen, and 
the angler found tha| in another instant he should be opposed singlc- 
lianded, and with nothing but his sword, to two strong and well-- 
armed men. He did not easily, however, los^ his presence of mind ; 
and seizing Alice Herbert’s arm with bis left hand, he gently drew 
her behind him, saying, “ Crouch down low that you may not be hurt 
when they fire. I will defend you with my life.” 

Scarcely had he spoken, when the second ruffian deliberately pre- 
sented the pistol at him, and fired. Langford felt that he was 
wounded in the left shoulder, and the blow of the bullet made him 
stagger; but, in the course of a soldier’s life he had been wounded 
before, more than once, and as far as he could judge, he was not now 
severely hurt. 

His two assailants, however, were rushing fiercely upon him, and 
the odds seemed strong against him ; but at that moment another 
arm, and a strong one, came in aid of his own. His half-witted 
guide had by this time scrambled over tlie paling, as well as his 
lameness would permit ; and, with the cunning of madness, had 
crept quietly behind the two plunderers. As soon as he was within 
arm’s length, which was but a moment after the shot was fired that 
wounded Langford in the shoulder, he waved his cudgel in the air, 
and struck the man who had discharged the pistol a blow on the 
back of the head, which laid him prostrate and stunned upon the 
ground. 

Longford’s quick eye instantly perceived the advantage, and he 
rushed forward, st^ord ip hand, upon the other man. Finding, how- 
ever, that day was against the^ the ruffian fled amaini aftei 
making an ineffectual effort to raise his companion ; and, in a moment 
after, the sound of a horse*^feet, as it galloped rapidly away, was 
heard in the road above. 

“It is right that every man should have big nag,” said the half- 
witted man, turning over the prostrate robber with his foot; “but 
IliEm wilt ride no tnoxe^ aunpletoal ^ 1 wonder if theso clerks of Sifint 
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Niclioks, have lightened the burden of Master Nicholas, the clerk T* 
lie continued, turning as if -to speak *10 him whom he had guided 
pWiither; but by this lime Langford had returned to the spot where 
jAliee Herbert stood; and, holding both her bands in his, was con* 
^ratulating lier upon lier escape, with all those feelings sparkling forth 
ii-om his eyes which might well arise from the situation in which ho 
was placed, combined with all the thoughts and fancies that had 
Jately been busy at his heart. 

Alice looked up in Iris face with an expression that could not be 
mistaken. It was full of deep gratitude. Perhaps there might bo 
something more in it too ; and without listening much to vanity, he 
might have read it : “ I would rather be thus protected by you than 
by any one I ever knew.” 

There are times and circumstances that draw two hearts together 
in a moment, which might otherwise have been long in finding each 
other out ; and such were the times and circumstances in which they 
stood. Slio was very pale. However; and Langford was somewhat 
apprehensive, also, that the worthy personage \mo had galloped off 
might return with more of his fraternity ; so that, after a few words 
of congratulation and assurance -o Alice, he called to his half-witted 
companion — “ Come, John, come I Leave the scoundrel where he is: 
we have not time to make sure of him, and w<i had better get into 
tlie park and towards the manor as fast as possible.” 

Thus saying, he drew Alice's arih within his own, and led her to 
the gate, speaking eagerly to her of all that had occurred. The mad- 
man followed more slowly ; but they had scarcely gone a liundrcd 
yards within the paling when Langfora perceived that his fair com- 
panion was turning more and more pale every moment. Her eyelids 
too drooped heavily, and she said at length, in a low voice, “ I am 
very faint.” Scarcely had she spoken the words when he felt that 
she was beginning to sink, and placingriier upon a bank beneath one 
of the old trees of the park, he bade their crazy companion hasten as 
fast as possible to the house, and bring some of the servants to assist 
in carrying their fair mistress home 

The man seemed to comprehend at once, and set off to obey ; but 
Langford did not wait for the return of his messenger ere he endea- 
voured to recall Alice to herself. From a little brook which ran 
towards the stream, he brought up some water in his hands, in order 
to sprinkle her face therewith; but as he did so, something struck 
his eye which he had not before perceived, and which made hia 
heart sink with sensations that he had never yet felt, even in scenes 
of carnage and horror such as man seldom witnesses: the sleeve of 
Alice Herbert’s white dress on the right arm was dripping with 
blood, and Langford, in agony lest she should have sustained some 
injury, after casting the water in her face, tore her sleeve open to 
seek for the wound. No hurt was to be fyund, however ; no blood 
was flowing down that fair smooth skin; .the stains were less in the 
inside of her garment than on the out, and the blood which he now 
saw trickling down his own arm — th'e arm on which she ha^l been 
leaning — so as to dabble the back of his hand, showed him whence 
that had proceeded grbicli bad stained her dress. 

The codl air, the recumbent position, and tlie water he had thrown 
in*her iace, had by Uiis time to recall Alice to oonsciousucfii 
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and the joy of seeing her recover, of finding that she was unhurt, 
and of having euccessfully defi'iided he*, threw Henry Langford off 
his guard, so far at least that he pressed a long kiss on the fair hand 
he lield fondly in his own. Alice’s languid eyes met his as he raised 
Ills head ; but there was a slight smile upon her lip, and he saw that 
he had not offended. 

Her first faint words, as soon as she had sufficiently recovered 
herself to speak, were — **Voii arc hurt I Oh, Captain Langford, I 
am sure you are very much hurt ; and my being weak enough to 
faint when I found the blood trickling down my arm has delayed you 
but the longer in getting assistance. For Heaven’s sake leave me 
here, and seek some one to attend to your wound as soon as you can. 
I shall be quite safe liere. I liave no fear now, but am only afraid 
that I cannot walk very fast ; and, indeed, you should not be without 
help any longer.” 

Langford assured her that his wound was a triffe, that it was a 
more nothing, that *the blood he had lost could do him no injury. 
But; Alice would not be satisfied; and, finding that Langford would 
not go without her, she insisted upon proceeding immeckately. She 
trembled very much, and could walk but slowly; but she persevered 
in her determination, and had half crossed the park when they were 
met by Sir Walter hhiisclf and four and five of the servants. The 
feelings of tlie father at that moment may be conceived, but cannot 
be described ; he threw his arms round his daughter, exclaiming, 
**AIy child, my dear child! But are you not hurt, my Alice ? Yes, 
yes, you are! You are covered witli blood!” and his own cheek grew 
deadly pale. 

“It is his, my father,** replied Alice, leaning upon Sir Walter’s 
bosom, and holding out her hand to Langford ; “lam quite unhurt, 
but he is wounded, and I am afraid seriously. He gave me his arm 
to help me home, and, in a minute, my whole sleeve was wet with 
blood. I was foolish enough to faint when I saw it, and that has 
made us longer; so pray look to his wound immediately.” 

All eyes were now turned upon Langford; and as Sir Walter hur- 
ried him and his daughter on to the Manor House, he loaded liim 
with both thanks and inquiries. Langford assured him the wound 
tliat lie had received was a mere trifle, that the ball had lodged in the 
flesh, and that he could move his arm nearly as well as ever; and 
then, to change the subject, he recounted to Sir Walter aud Alice as 
they went how he had been led to the spot where he had found her, 
by the unfortunate half-witted man, John Grave . 

“ He shall wander about the world no more, if I can provide him 
with a home,” exclaimed Sir Walter, turning to look for the person of 
whom they spoke ; but he was no longer with the party, and they 
could hear his voieg in the woods at some distance singing one of the 
old melodics of those times. 

Wljcn they reached that door of the Manor House which opened into 
tlie park, Langford was about to take his leave, and proceed to the vil- 
lage to seek for a surgeon. Alice cast down her eyes as he proposed to 
do so; but Sir Walter grasped him by the liand, and led him gently 
iu, saying, In no house but mine, Cap^^in Langftird! I>o you tliinl^ 
after having received such an iiyury in defending my daughter, that 
would trust you to the attendanoe of an inn ?** 
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Langford made but slight opposition. If there had been hesitation 
in his mind, and doubt at his heart, when he had gone forth that 
* afternoon to wander by the^ide of the stream, both doubt and hesi- 
tation were by this time over; and, aftr • a few common-places about 
giving trouble, he accepted Sir Walter’s invitation, and became an 
inmate of one house with Alice Herbert. 


CHAPTER VI. 

We must now return for a short space of time to the spot beneath 
the park wall where we loft one of the assailants of Alice Herbert 
stunned by a blow from the cudgel of John Graves. Ho lay there for 
some minutes perfectly motionless and perfectly alone. At length, 
however, the sound of a horse’s feet, cantering lightly along the road 
was heard, and a goodly gentleman, dressed in a fair suit of black, 
and mounted on a dun fat-backed mare, made his appearance in the 
lane, and approached rapidly towards the spot ^here the discomfited 
wayfarer lay. 

The goo(i round face of the new comer was turned up towards 
the sky, calculating whether there was light enough left to admit of 
his reaching Uppington in safety, or whether hp had not better pause, 
and sleep at the little neighbouring town; and the first thing that 
called his attention to the object in his path was his dun mare, who 
had never before shied at any object on earth, recoiling from the 
body of the robber so violently as to tiirow forward the good round 
stomach of the rider upon her neck and shoulders with a sonorous 
ejaculation of the breath. 

“ Ugh ! Gad’s my life ! who have we here V* exclaimed Master 
Nicholas, the clerk of the collector at Uppington, whose saddle-bags 
were in truth the tempting object which had brought forth the gen- 
tlemen ot the road, when tliey had been unseasonably diverted from 
their purpose by the appearance of Alice Herbert— “Gad’s ray life, 
who have we here?" and, dismounting from his mare, with charita- 
ble intent, he bent down over the stranger. 

There were two or three particulars in the sight that now presented 
itself vvliich made the heart of the collector’s clerk beat rather more 
rapidly than was ordinary. In the first place the stranger had in his 
hand a drawn sword, in the next place a discharged pistol might be 
seen ^ing within a foot of his nose, the sand was stained with bldod 
hard oy, and in the countenance of the prostrate man, the collector’s 
clerk, who was a great physiognomist, discovered at once all the 
lines and features of a robber. The good feelings of the iSaniaritan 
vanished from his bosom as soon as he had made this discovery, and, 
stealthily creeping away, as if afraid of waking a sleeping Hon, the 
gentleman in black regained his mare’s back, made her take a circuit 
round the little green, and, riding on as h/trd as he/rould to the country 
town we liave described in the commencement of this book, sent out 
a posse of people to take charge of tH^ body of the pfnnned or defunct 
robber. 

Before this det^hment reached the spot, however, the personage 
*it sought was gone. Shortly after the clerk had passed, he liad began 
fo recover, and speedily regained his legs, looking about him with some 
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degree of wonder and amazement at the situatibn in which he found 
himself. Whilst busy in recalling all that had passed, the sound of 
some one singing met his ear, 5nd, in ailothcr minute the liead and 
shoulders of John Graves appeared above tiic park paling. The ' 
half-witted man saw that the robber was upon his feet again, and 
without any hesitation, lie proceed to clamber over the fence, and 
approach his former antagonist. 

“I 'have come to apprehend thee!” cried the madman, laying his 
hand boldly upon the collar of the robber’s vest. Strange to say, the 
freebooter not only suffered him .so to take hold of him, hut very pro- 
bably might have even gone with him like a lamb to tlie slaughter, so 
much was he overpowered hy surprise, and so little did he imagine 
that such an act would be performed without some power to support 
it, had not two or three liorseTiien at that moment come galloping 
down the lane as hard as tlic}' could ride. A single glance showed 
the captive of John Graves that there was an infinite accession of 
strength on his side. lie accordingly twisted himself out of his mad 
antagonist’s grasp iii a moment, and prepared to lay violent hands 
upoi) him in return. Silly John, however, seemed by this time 
’ entirely to have forgotten his purpose of arresting the Bobber; and 
looking round him as the others came up, with an air of wonder, 
indeed, but not of alarm, he muttered, “More foxes! more foxes!” 

The wortliics by whom he was surrounded, in the meantime held 
a sharp consultation, of which he seemed to be the object; but at 
length one of them exclaimed, “Come along, come along! Bring 
him with you, and do what you like with him afterwards. If you 
stay disputing here, you will have the whole country upon you.” 

After a moment’s hesitation, tlie plan proposed was adopted, and 
two of the robbers, sei.zing upon John Graves, dragged him along be- 
tween them, at a much quicker rate of progression than was at all agree- 
able to him. After the first ten or twelve steps he resisted strenuously, 
and showed a disposition to be vociferous, which instantly produced 
the application of a pistol to his head, -with a threat of death if he 
did not keep silence. He was quite sufficiently sane to fear the fate 
that menaced him; and the sight of the pistol had an immediate 
effect both upon his tongue and his feet, which now moved rapidly 
onward. The paths pursued hy his captors were as tortuous as 
might well be, and the lane which had been the scene of their ex- 
ploits was quitted almost immediately. For nearly an hour they 
hastened on as fast as they could drag the half-witted man along ; 
but at length, much to his relief, the whole party stopped before a 
email lonely house on the edge of a wide common. There was a 
tall pole, with a garland at the top, planted before the door ; and a 
bush hung above the lintel, giving notice to all whom it may concern 
that entertainment for man, at least, was to be found within. The 
sound of the strangers’ arrival, in a moment drew out the landlord of 
the place, who seemed not at all surprised to see the comp.any wliich 
visited his house at that late hour; and his own pale-brown counte- 
nance bore, in its haAvk-Uke features, an expression very liarmonious 
with the calling of his guests. 

“Quick! take the horses up to the pits,” ho said, speaking to the 
boy of all work, wlio appeared round the cornet; and shading the 
caudle which he carried in his hand from the wind. “Why, Master 
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fcrdie, who have you got there? By my life, it is Silly John! What, 
In the devil’s name, did you bring him,here for ?” 

I it Why^ Master Guilford,” ^replied one of the men, but not he to 
|irliom lie spoke, “here’s Hardy and Wiley have got themselves into a 
pretty mess. They would go out against the Captain’s orders to try 
K bit of business on a private account, and tliey have got more than 
they bargained for, I take it. Here is Ilardie with a cut in his neck, 
Irhich lias made him bleed like an old sow pig; and Wiley was left 
for dead by a blow of this same fellow’s cudgel whom we have got 
here. Ilardie came up for us two upon the downs, or else it is likely 
Wiley would have been in the pepper-pot at Uppingtoii by this time; 
for w^e caught liis horse half a mile up the green lane.” 

This conversation had taken place wdiile the party was alighting ; 
but no sooner was that operation concluded than the landlord pressed 
them to conic in quickly, and Silly John was hurried by them into a 
large room behind, with a long deal table, and several settles and 
benches, for its sole furniture, if we except a polished sconce over the 
cliimney, from which a single candle shed its dim*and flickering rays. 
Underneath the light, with his two arms leaning on the table, and'his 
head resting'again upon them, the curls of the fair hair falling over 
the sleeves of his coat, and his face hidden entirely, sat the boy 
Jocelyn, whom we have before mentioned ; and tjie gang of plunderers 
had been in the room several minutes before he was aware of their 
presence, so sound was the slumber in which he was buried. 

“ Hark ye, Master Doveton!” said the landlord, as soon as the door 
was shut, and addressing the man who had given him an account of 
his companions’ adventure; “hark ye! I tliink it a very silly thing 
of you to bring this fellow up here.” 

“ Why, we did not know what else to do with him, Guilford,” An- 
swered the other. “Wiley wanted to shoot him as soon as he lieard 
that it was his cudgel which had beaters about his head so foully.” 

“You shall do no harm to him in my house, Master Doveton,” 
replied the other; “ the man is a poor innocent, whom I have known 
tliis many a year, and I won’t have him hurt.” 

“Thank you, Master Guilford, thank you!” exclaimed the poor 
fellow, as he heard this interposition in his favour. “These foxes havo 
almost twisted ray thumbs off. Do not let them hurt me, Master 
Guilford, and Til give you the crooked sixpence out of my tobacco-box.” 

“You sec, Guilford,” replied Doveton, while one or two others 
crowded round to hear the consultation, “the thing is we risk tins 
fellow betraying us. He has seen all our faces, and could, I dare say, 
swear to U8 any where.” 

“ What signifies hs swearing?” demanded the landlord ; *' he is as 
mad as a March hare ; nobody will believe his swearing.” 

“ Ay, but he may give such infornmtion as will lead them to ferret 
us out,” replied another of the gang ; “ now we def not want to hurt 
tlie man, but he must be got out of the way somehmv.” 

“ He sha’R't be got out of the way by foul means, howsoever, iMaster 
Doveton,” replied the landlord, whose itew character of protcctt<r was 
ple.asant to him. “(fome; nonsense! make him sit down and drink 
with you, and he’ll flyget all about it. He'll sing you as gooa a song 
as any man in the country ; and, if he promises not to tell any tiling 
he has seen, you may be quite sure of him.” 
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“ Truth — truth, Master Guilford,” cried the olbject of their discourse. 
“ If my godfathers and godmothers at my baptism had known what 
they were about they would have callea me T^uth. Why not Truth 
as well as Ruth? I had a sister they called Ruth, though she never 
found out a Boaz, poor girl! but died without being a widow — how 
could she, when she was never married ? If I liad been married to 
Margaret Johnson myself, I sliould not liave gone mad, you know ; but 
I always tell truth. Did anybody ever hear me tell a lie in my life ?” 

So he rambled on, while tlie friendly landlord busied himself in 
hastily setting out the table in the midst for the coming entertainment 
of his worthy guests ; and, at the same time, lent a sharp ear to the 
consultation wliieli they held together concerning the madman. That 
consultation was not of a nature to satisfy him entirely; for, though it 
seemed that the party were willing to follow his counsel so far as 
keeping poor Silly Jolin to drink with them, a word or two was 
spoken of its being easy to do what they liked with him when he was 
drunk, which did not at all please Master Guilford. 

As he went round and round the table, however, setting down a cup 
here, and a platter there, he gave the boy Jocelyn a sharp knock on 
the elbow, which roused liim from liis sleep ; and, tlie next time he 
passed, the landlord whisperc<l a word in liis ear. The boy took no 
particular notice at ihe moment, but rubbed his eyes, yawned, spoke 
for a moment to Doveton and the rest, and then disappeared from the 
room. 

Large joints of roast 'meat soon graced the board ; and the hall 
assumed very much the appearance of the palace of Ulysses, in the 
days of the suitors ; except that, in all probability, it was a little more 
cleanly, and that the beef was not killed at the end of the table. Silly 
John was made to sit down between the two men, Hardcastle and 
Wiley, who were certainly not his greatest friends ; but they, never- 
theless, loaded his platter v> tth food, which he devoured with a won- 
derful appetite, and filled his cup with ale from a tankard called a 
black jack, which circulated freely till supper was over. 

The gentlemen into whose society he was thrown, however, were 
not of a class to rest satisfied with oven the best old humming ale ; 
and while one body of tliem demanded the implements and materials 
for making punch, another called for a pitcher of Burgundy, whicli. 
notwithstanding the size, character, and appearance of the house, was 
produced as a matter of course. John Graves had his latlleful from 
the bowl, and his glassful from the i)itcher ; and Doveton, who was 
beginning to get merry, and eke good-humoured in his cups, insisted 
upon having one of the songs the landlord had so much vaunted. The 
madman required no pressing ; the very name of music was enough 
for him ; and with a full sonorous voice, and memory which failed not 
in the slightest particular, he began an old song, one of the many in 
praise of punch. * « 

“ Now 1 will ‘sing you- a song in return, Master John,” cried the 
rough-featured fellow called, Hardcastle, who had been one of the 
assailants of Alice Herbert. 

“ Why, Ilardie, tliou canst never sing to-night,” replied Dovetom 
“ Thou canst never sing to-night, with the sli% in the weasand thor 
hast gotten there. It will let all tlie wind out, and thy song will b€ 
like ^e song of a broken bellows bursten bagpipe.” * 
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f*Kever you ralnd that, Doveton,” replied the other; “my iong 
ip 11 be 8u»^r, if the devil andlyou stood at the door together; a pretty 
4ir of youl” and he accordingly proceeded to pour forth, in a voice 
f goodiy power, but very inferior in melody to that of the madman, 
Bong well suited to the taste of his auditors 
J THE WATERY MOON. 

Tho wat’ry moon is in the sky. 

Looking all dim and pale on high ; 

And the traveller gazes with anxious eye^ 

An<] minks It will rain full soon ; 

And he draws his cloak around him tight. 

But if ] be not mistaken quite. 

He will open that cloak aggln to-nlsht 
Beneath the wat’ry moon. 

The wat’ry moon is sinking low. 

The traveller’s beast is dull and slow, 

And neither word, nor spur, nor blow • 

A\ ill bring him sooner boon. 

But the saddle-bags are heavy and full, 

And all too much for a lH;ast so dull, 

Up this steep shady hill to pull, 

Beneath the wat’ry moon. 

The wat’ry moon is gone to bed ; 

The traveller on his vfj^y has sped ; 

The horse seems hghter the road to tread, 

And he'll be home very soon ; 

But with a young man he met' on the hill, 

Who lightened his load with right good will, 

Hoping often to show the same kindness still, 

Beneath the wat’ry moon. 

Scarcely had Hardcastle done his so'ng, amidst great apphiuse on 
the part of his companions, vidien a step was heard in the neigh- 
bouring passage, which made the wliole party start and look in each 
other’s faces. The next moment, however, the door was opened, and 
the personage of whom we have already spoken more than once, 
under tlie title of Franklin Gray, stood amongst them. It was very 
clear that he was an unexj>ected and not a very welcome guest at 
that moment ; but, at the same time, the whole of the fraternity wlio 
occupied the hall, immediately put on the most agreeable look in the 
world, and strove to appear delighted with Ids coming. His brow 
was somewhat cloudy, indeed, but his bearing was frank and straight- 
forw'ard; and sitting down in a chair w hich had been placed for hin. 
with busy haste by the others, he fixed his ^es stcri!) upon the man 
who had sufiered from the cudgel of Silly tfohn, demanding, ** What 
is all this I hear, Wiley?” 

The personage to wliom he spoke hesitat'd to re|fiy, bit his lip, 
tried to frown, and to toss his hea<l; and,* before h6 hail made up his 
mind what to say upon the occasion,, tlife one who had been called 
lloveton answered for liim. 

“I believe. Captain,” he said, "the best way when taie has been fn 
the wrong b to own ft, and to toil the truth. Now, we have all, more 
or iess, been wrrong, I believe. Wiley, tliere, heard that Master 
Nicholas, the derk of the collector at Uppington, was coming along 
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the green lane this evening with all the receipts, and he thought it 
would be a good sweep for us gll if we <^uld get the bags. He asked 
us all to go, but only HarJcastle Avouldiiave a hand in it, tbougli the 
rest of us promised to exercise our horses upon tlie hill above, and 
come down if they were likely to be caught. Well, they fell in with 
a young lady first, and they thought they might as well have her 
purse too — ” 

Franklin Gray set his teeth hard, but said nothing; and Doveton, 
who saw the expression on the other’s face, went on — “ It was very 
wrong, I kn6w, Captain Gray— quite contrary to your orders, to do 
anything of the kind; and more especially to attack a woman, 
which you spoke of the other day. But, however, temptation, you 
know. Captain, temptation will get the better of us all, at times. 
As I was saying, however, some one came to help the lady, with this 
poor silly fellow; and Hardcastle got a cut in his neck that won’t be 
well these ten days, and Wiley a broken head, which I hope will 
teach him better manners for the rest of his life.” 

The brow of Fraliklin Gray never relaxed its heavy frown, except 
at the moment when Doveton announced the corporeal evils wdiich 
had befallen the two adventurers as a reward for their disobedience; 
and then a grim smile for a moment curled his lip. It passed away, 
however, instantly, |ind he demanded, looking at Wiley, “Do you 
know who it was that came to the lady’s help?’* 

“Oh! I marked him well enough,” replied Wiley; “I shall not 
forget him ; and, if ever the time comes ’* The rest of the sen- 

tence was lost between his teeth ; but he went on in a louder tone 
immediately after, adding,. “He is one of your good friends, Captain 
Gray. I have seen you walking with him twice ; and I think he 
might have known better than interrupt a gentleman in his occupa- 
tions. We should not have hurt the young woman. What business 
was it of his?” 

“The only pity is,” said Franklin Gray, coolly, “that he did not send 
a bullet through your head.’* 

“He has got one in his own shoulder," said Wiley, doggedly; “for 
I saw the ball strike, and I hope it may do for him." 

“If he chance to die of it," said Gray, in the same calm, stern tone, 
•*I will blow your brains out! Remember whi^t I say, Master Wiley: 
you know me! Hay, a word more. When we joined together, and 
came down here, it was for a particular purpose, and you all swore 
an oath to obey my directions, and submit to my laws for the next 
three months. You and Hardcastle have scarcely been a fortnight 
with me, but you break your oaths; and when I especially told you 
not to enter into any petty enterprise, because we had a greater in 
hand, which you would ruin if you did, you go and disgrace yourselves 
by attacking a girl. Now it seems that you have received somo 
punishment in thd very act, and therefore I shall inflict no other; but 
be wai’iied, both of you! j am not a man to be trifled with; and if 
once more either of you dii/pbey, be sure that I will tlien be as severe 
as I am now lenient. Can jluy one tell,” he continued, “who the 
lady was that was attacked by them? I can only suppose that it was 
old Sir Walter’s daughter.*' 

“Just so! just so!’* cried Silly John Graves, from the other end of 
the table; “it was <>retty Mistress Alice Herbert^ and good Mrs. 
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i ;c Herbert, too, which is better than pretty: and you too, seem 
e pood, which is better tl^n brave*— very good, indeed, for a fox, 
a leader of foxes. I vow and protest you have read them a homily 
iiir as any in the book ; and now prsiy lot me go, for I have sung 
n a song such as they won’t hear again in a hurry.” 

Why have you brought him hither?” continued Franklin Gray, 
sharp tone, Muthoiit making any repl/to John Graves’s observa- 
. “Was it to end folly by madness, and conclude your own dis- 
I'cnce by insuring its own punishment?” 

; took some time to explain to the leader of the band the motives 
:;h had induced them to bring the half-witted fellow thither, and 
he had been found busy in the laudable occupation of arresting 
cy when the rest of the party came to the rescue. 

And therefore,” exclaimed Gray, interrupting the speaker, **be- 
30 he was likely to recognise Wiley, and bring him to the gallows, 
ter Wiley persuaded you to drag him up here, that he may recog- 
iis all, and bring us to Tyburn along with him. It was worthy 
ou, Master Wiley.” * 

S “You are y^rong for once. Captain, ' said Wiley; “if I had had fny 
limits, I would have taken care that ho should recognise no one. Dead 
jpicn tell no talOvS, I said then; and I say so still.” 
f “They tell tales that arc heard long years aftgr!” replied Franklin 
Gray, with melancholy sternness. “Ay! and often, w lien time has 
flown, and the hot blood has become cool, and the black liair grey, 
and the strong limbs feeble, and easy coin])etence has soothed regret, 
and either penitence or pleaMiro has stilled remorse; I tell ye, my 
masters, that often then, in the hour of security, and tranquillity, 
and luxury, the aveng(5.* of blood needlessly spilt — tl>e avenger, who 
has slept so long — will awaken, and the merest accident bring forth 
proof fit to lead us to shame, and condemnation, and death. No, no! 
I will deal with this man, but I must’first go forth, and ascertain 
what are likely to be the consequences of this act of folly. In the 
mean time, Harvey, I leave him under your charge ! See that no 
evil befal him, and keep as quiet as may be. No roaring, no singing, 
murk me! and, if possible, abstain from drink.” 

Thus saying, ho left them : but nqurned much sooner than they 
had expected, and when lie appeared was evidently nnicli moved. 
His dark brow was gathered into angry frowns, and his bright eye 
flashed in a manner which made those who knew him best augur 
some sudden violence. He sat down at the tabic, however, and 
remained for a moment in silence* with his brow leaning upon his 
hand. 

“ I am foolish enough,” he said, at length, " to follow the weak cus- 
tom of tile world, and be more angry at the bad consequences of an 
evil act than I was at the act itself: but 1 will not yeld to such folly. 
WHiat think ye, sirs? I find that the whole county is already in a 
stir against us on tliis bad business. Thc^ nave been large parties 
of men from Uppington, scouring the/anes in every direction. 
Messengers have been sent out from *the Manor to call a general 
meeting' of the magistrates for to-morrow. There is foolish Thomas 
Waller and silly Ma4thew Scrope, and all the men who are likely to 
be the most active and violent against us, called to consult at the 
Talbot; and nothing is to be don^ but for each one of us to take his 
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own way out of the county till the storm has blown orer. Let ns 
all meet this day week at Asljjby. Thfd is seventy miles off; and we 
can there see how to pass the time till can return here, and pursue 
our great enterprise in safety. But one word more. We are all 
men of honour; and, if any of us should chance to fall into the hands 
of the enemy, we can die in silence: that is enouj^h.” 

“But what is to be done with him?” demanclcd one or two of the 
fraternity, pointing to the unhappy lunatic; wliile, at the same time, 
some of the others came forward and whispered to their captain, 
apparently on the same subject, with somewhat sinister looks. But 
Gray replied, sternly, “No! I say, no! Leave liim to me: I know 
him well, and he may be trusted. I shall remain a day, or perhaps 
two, behind you. Now to horse, and depart, but one by one.” 

The tone in which he spoke courted no repl}’^; and the band quitted 
the room, every man according to his own peculiar manner of doing 
such things; for there is as much art in quitting a room as in entering 
one, though the first is much more important as an evolution. How- 
ever, one walked ftraight out, without saying a word to anybody; 
one spoke for a few minutes ^^ith a companion, and then, suddenly 
turning, passed through the door; one entered into a eofispiraey with 
another to go out converwng with each other; one stayed a nionient 
to empty the renmins of the tankard into a large cup, and drink it 
off at a draught; ana anotlier (Doveton) went up to Gray, shook liim 
by the liand, wished him well, and told him lie was very sorry that 
he had even connived at Wiley’s scheme. The last was the only one 
who, in fact, suffered to appear the feelings which affected all the 
others, and embarrassed them in their exits. They all felt they had 
been wrong, with the exception of him who emptied tlie tankard ; 
they all felt that Gray had just cause to be angry and indignant; but 
one feeling or another — pride, vanity, shyness, and many others, keep 
nine hundred and ninety-niuo men out of a thousand from opening 
their lips under such circumstances. It is only the thousandth who 
candidly and straightforwardly walks up to the truth, and says, “ I 
am sorry I have done wrong.” 

At length the room was left untenanted by any but Tranklin Gray, 
anddiis half-witted companion, Mho sat twirling his thumbs at the 
table, apparently lost to the recollection of what was passing around 
him. He was roused, however, by the voice of Gray prononiu ing 
ius name, and found the keen dark eye of the Robber fixed intently 
upon him. 

“John Graves,” said Gray, “do you know what those men pray 
me to do with you? They say that if I let you go. you Mill 
betray what you have seen this night, lead people ro the place s 
where we meet, or give evidence against us if ever we arc in trouble; 
and they say that the only way to avoid this is, to silence your 
tongue for ever.” ^ 

“ No, no, no !”• cried the poor man, ftiUy awakened to his situation 
by such words; “pray doia’t! pray don’t! I mmII never tell anything 
a^ut it, as I hope for God’s ftiercy, and that he will restore iny Mits 
In another world. Wits? I have not got wits enough to tell any- 
thing ; besides, I won’t, indeed I won’t.” ^ 

“If you will swear,** said Gray, “by all you hold dear, never to 
iSgU any one what you have seen to-night; never to point any ouo 
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of US out, by word, of look, or gesture, as men you hare seen do 
tbis or that ; never to lead anv one to this our place of meeting.” 

"I will! I do!” cried the madman, Solemnly ; ”1 will betray you 
in no respect — ” 

“So far, so good,” answered Gray; “but that is not all. I give 
you your life, when every voice amongst us but my own was for 
taking it; and with it you must promise, if ever I call upon you, to 
do me a piece of service.” 

The other gazed earnestly in his face, seeming, by a painful effort, 
to gather together all his remaining fragments of mind, to cope with 
one, who he feared was trying to lead him astray by the bribe of 
life. “ What is it,” he demanded ; “ what is it I am to do ? I will 
break none of the commandments. I will neither rob nor murder, 
nor help to rob, or murder. Ah, man! remember, though perhaps I 
am crazy, as people say, I have a soul to be saved as well as others. 
It it must be, I will die sooner than do these things.” 

“ I require no such things at your hands,” replied Gray, moved a 
good ded by his companion’s earnestness. “I may only require you 
to guide me on my way in a moment of difficulty ; to lead me by the 
paths which, •! am told, no one knows so well as you do, and, perhapj?, 
to ffiiide me into a house — ” 

“Not to take other men’s goods!” cried Graves. “No, never I 
Guide you I will, in moments of difficulty ; lead^ ou I will, when you 
want it, but not to commit a crime, for then I am a sharer.” 

“ What 1 shall ask you,” said Gray, solemnly, “ is to commit 
no crime. My purpose shall be to take no man’s goods, but rather 
to restore to liim who is deprived of it that which is his own." 

“ Swear to that!” exclaimed the other, “ and I will lead you any- 
where.” 

“I swear it now!” answered Gray; “and remember that, having 
sworn it, I shall never ask you to do apything but that which you 
now agree to do, and in consideration of which I give you your life. 
No questions, therefore, hereafter, even were I to ask you to lead me 
into the heart of Danemore Castle.” 

The madman laughed loud, “ There sliould be none !” he answered; 
“‘for 1 know why you go.” 

“ Indeed I” said Gray, with a smile ; “ but it is enough that you 
are willing. I trust to your word in everything, and doubt not that 
you will keep it to the letter. Hast tliou any money, poor fellow ?” 

“ Nothing but my crooked sixpence in my tobacco-box,” replied the 
man, looking ruefully in his interrqgator’s face. “Pray, do not tako 
that from me: it and I are old friends.” 

“ I would rather give than take from thee," replied his companion. 
“There is a guinea to keep thee warm; and now thou art at liberty 
to go, so fare thee w^ell.” 

As he said this, he turned away, and left the room, and poor Silly 
John continued gazing upon the gold piece iif his palm with evident 
deligh^ though he held some curious c^sultations with himself 
regarding the lawfulness of taking raoiie 3 ^rom such hands as those 
which had bestowed it. In those consultations much shrew'd casuis- 
try was mingled with much simple folly ; but, in the end, the counsel 
for the defence, as utual, got the better, and he slipped the gold 
^iectt into his ^ueb, chuckling. He then crept quietly fat d thg 
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Ian; and, although it may seem strange to attach ourselves S3 
particularly to a personage ,of the dass and character of Silly 
John, yet must we nevertheless follow him a little further in his 
wanderings. 

By the time that all this had passed, it was near midnight; and, 
instead of taking his way back to the little town of Moorhurst, the 
half-witted man walked on, with his peculiar halting gait, towards 
the high dim moors that might be seen rising dark and wild against 
the moonlight sky, like the gloomy track of difficulties and dangers 
which we too often find in life lying between us and the brighter 
region, lighted up by hope, beyond. On the edge of the moor was a 
low shed and a stack of fern, which the poor fellow must have 
remarked in some of his previous peregrinations; for towards these 
he directed his steps at once, pulled down a large quantity of the 
dry leaves, dragged them into the shed, and, having piled them up 
in a corner, nestled down therein, though not without liaving addressed 
a prayer and a thanksgiving towards the God whom, in all his mad- 
ness, he never foi^ot. We will not inquire whether that act of 
adoration was couclied in wild and wandering terms, whether it vyas 
connected or broken, reasonable or distracted — it was frbm the heart, 
and we are sure it was accepted. 

By daylight he was upon his way, and an hour’s walk brought hun 
into the deep woods mat backed the splendid dwelling of Lord Harold 
and his father, which was known m the country by the name of “The 
Castle for very few of the good folks round had ever seen any other 
building of the kind, and it was therefore “their castle,” excellence, 
It was by the back way that Silly John now approached the mansion, 
seeming quite familiar with all the roads and paths about the place; 
but before he reached the spot where the wood, cut away, afforded 
an open space, in which were erected the principal offices, he was met 
by a person, at the sight of whom he bent down his head, and glanced 
furtively up with his eye, like a dog who does not very well know 
whether it will be kicked or caressed. 

Tlie figure that approached him in the long dim walk was that of 
a tall tliin woman, of perliaps fifty years of age, dressed in dark- 
coloured ^rments, exceedingly full and ample, with a sort of shawl 
of fine white lace pinned across her shoulders; while over a broad 
white coif, which she wore upon her bead, was a black veil drawn 
close, and crossing under the chin. Her features were high and 
sharp, her eyes fine, and fringed with long black eyelashes, her lips 
thin and pale, her teeth very white, and her complexion, which must 
have been originally dark and troubled, now sallow, without the 
slightest trace of red in any part of the cheek. She did not frown, 
but there was a cold calmness about her compressed lips and tight- 
set teeth, and a piercing sharpness about her clear black eye, which 
rendered the whole expression harsh and forbidding. Although past 
the usual period of grace, yet she walked gracefully and with dignity, 
and bore every trace of Having been a very handsome woman, though 
it was impossible to conceive that she had ever been a very pleasing 
one. 

From the moment she saw him, her eye remained fixed upon Silly 
John, steadfastly, but not sternly; and he advanced towards her, 
crouching, as we have said, and sidling with a degree of awe Which 
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he would not have shlwn to the highest monarch on the eaHli 
any reverence for mere external rank. But the sharp and sfi aming l y 
uold decision of her charactlr was exactly that which most 8trm0y 
affects people in his situation; and “Mistress Bertha, the house* 
keeper of Danemore Castle,” the servants used to declare, *'ooukl 
always bring Silly John Graves to his senses when she pleased.^ 
Although no smile curled her lip, and her countenance underwent no 
change, the tone of her voice, while she spoke the first few wordSy 
at once showed the half-witted man that he was not out of favour. 

“Why, how is it, John,” she asked, speaking with a very slight 
foreign accent, “how is it that you have not been up at the Castle for 
these six weeks ?’* 

“ Because I got my fill at the town and the Manor, Mistress Bertha,” 
replied the other. 

“Ay, that is it!” she exclaimed; “that is it! if every one would 
but say it. Men go for what they can get ; and when they can get 
their fill at one place, tliey seek not another. The only difference 
between madmen and tlie world is, that madme* tell the truth, and 
the world conceals it.” 

“ I always.tell the truth,” cried the half-witted man, caught by tho 
sound of a word connected witli one of his rooted ideas ; “ I away® 
tell the truth ; do not I, Mistress Bertha?” 

“Yes; but you are only half mad,” answered the hou‘»ekceper; 
“for you can sometimes conceal it too. But go in, John; go into 
the Castle; and, if you go through the long back corridor below, you 
krill find my little maid in tho room at tho end. Bid her give you 
the cold meat that Lord Harold left after his breakfast.” 

“ After his breakfast!” cried the half-witted man. “He has break- 
fasted mighty early! But now — oh, I guess it; he has gone toLon- 
lon. I heard her tell him to go.” 

“ Heard who tell him ?” demanded ^Jistress Bertha, with an air of 
some surprise. 

“ Why, pretty Mistress Alice Herbert, to be sure,” replied the other. 
'* Did not I hear all they said as they came down the walk and 
through the woods ?” 

“ Nay, then,” said the housekeeper, smiling, as far as she was ever 
cnown to smile, “I suppose he’s gone to buy the wedding ring, and 
lave the marriage settlements drawn up. Alethinks he might have 
old me, too.” 

“Nay, Mistress Bertha," replied the other, “no wedding rings! no 
larriage settlements ! Mistress Alice is not for him I” 

A slight flush came over the pale cheek of her to whom he spoke. 
Not for him !” she exclaimed ! Does she refuse him, then !” 

“ Yes, to be sure,” replied John Graves ; “ every man is refused 
nee in his life. I was refused myself, for that matter ; but I waa 
rise, and resolved that I would never be refused again.” 

“ Art thou lying, or art thou speaking IJmth demanded Mis- 
ress Bertlia, fixing her eyes ster^y up^ him. “Did she refuse 
lim ?” • ' 

“Truth !” replied the man: “I tdways speak truth! She refused 
lim, as sure as I am alive: nothing he could say would move her. 
knew it very well, ^d I told him go before; but he would not be- 
ieve me,** 
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Bertha stood and gazed upon the grounit for sereral mlntites 

I do beliere," she said, speaking to herself, “ I do believe that 
things possessed "without riglft have alloom upon them, which pre- 
vents them fVorn bringing happiness even to those wlu) hold them, 
unconscious of holding them wrongly. Now is this poor boy, not- 
withstanding all his great wealth and high expectations, destined 
to be crossed in this long-cherished love, which was to make both 
himself and his father so happy I Poor youth ! how long and deeply 
he has loved her! How his heart must have ached when I talked 
about her this morning 1 and shall I help to take from him anything 
b© possesses ?’* 

“ We ought always to do what is right, Mistress Bertha,” ex- 
claimed the half-witted man, whose presence she had totally for- 
gotten. “ And both you and I know that right has not always been 
done.” 

“Out upon the fbol!” exclaimed the housekeeper. ^‘Ilold thy 
mad tongue! How darest thou prate of right and wrong, not 
having wit to keep thee from running thy head against a post! 
Get thee in belore me! Thou shalt give the Earl an account of this 
refusal!” * 

John Graves slunk away before her flashing eye and angry words, 
like a cowed dog, looking ever and anon to tlie riglit and left, as if 
for some means to V‘scnpc ; but she kept liim in view, following 
closely upon his steps till they both entered tlie large mansion before 
them. 


CHAPTER Vn. 

Tub injury which Henry Langrord had received was more severe 
than he had at first imagined. The extraction of the ball was very 
painful, and so much inflammation succeeded that he was confined 
to his room for several days. The delay and restraint, in ti*uth, 
annoyed him as much as the pain and restlessness which he siiffi'red, 
fbr at that time there were various important objects before him, 
which he was prevented from pursuing with the calm but rapid 
energy of his character. He had one great consolation, however ; ’ 
that the injury he had sustained w'as received in defence of Alice 
Herbert ; he had one great pleasure in the midst of his sufferings : 
to feel sure that she was thinking of him, and thinking of him with 
interest. Alice Herbert did not attend him as a lady of romance; 
she neither dressed his wounds nor sung to lull him to repose. 'She 
did not even show him that Care and attention, visiting his sick 
chamber often in the day, making cooling drinks with her own hand, 
and pressing him to take care of himself, and to follow exactly the 
surgeon’s directions, wliieh many a lady of that very age would have 
done. Nay more,- strange as it may seem. She did not display half so 
much interest towards mm as she might ImVe done tuwaids any per- 
son in whom s& deeply interested. She took care, indeed, 

tliat every tiling slioulBbe done for liis comfort and convenience; bn 
die did 8|^iieendng to m it as little as possible. She did give up ever 
thouglit and to how he might be best brought back to health 

th© three first days, while the surgeon shook his 
grave aiia^H| very sapient head, and declared that tlie result was 
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doubtful ; but she tool? great,care that nobody should know that hei^ 
thoughts were so employed. ^ ^ • 

When at length he was pefmittcd tS leave his room, she received 
him with a degree of timidity that was not without its share of ten- 
derness. It seemed as if she felt that towards him she was placed in 
a different relationship to that in which she stood towards any other 
hunjan being, and the feeling was strange and new to her, but it was 
not without its pleasure. Langford’s manner, too, soon dispelled 
everything that was in the least cmbarTassiag in such feelings, and 
left them all their delight. 

Witli fcvcT and loss of blood he had been greatly weakened, and 
there was a degree of languor in his conversation during the first two 
or tliree days which rendered it ])erhaps more interesting to Alice 
Herbert even that it had been before. Jt was still bright and spark- 
ling ; it was still rich and deep; but there was a softness and A 
gentleness in it which w'ere the more Avinning from the contrast be- 
tween the power of tlie thought and the mildness of the manner 
The mind of Alice, too, had undergone some •change, from what 
reason she scarcely knew. Slic was becoming fonder of grave 
thoughts; stie was more pensive; and once or tAvicc, even when she 
was alone, she blushed deeply at finding herself guilty of some little 
act of absence of mind — a thing she never had accused herself of be- 
fore. She blushed, because she Avas conscious frtat on these occasions 
she AA'as thinking of Henry Langford; her meditations, indeed, AVer© 
such as she needed nut to have hluslioil for; they Avere all pure, and 
upright, and good; but it was for their intensity that she blushed, 
not for tlie matter of them. 

There was in Langford's manner towards her, however, a tender- 
ness, a gentleness, an appealingness, if we may use the term, Avhich, 
Avithout words, very soon told her that if she thouglit deeply of him, 
he thought no less deeply of her. Hef father was about tliis time a 
good deal absent from home ; for the attack upon his daughter, at the 
very gates of his own park, had raised his indignation to a high 
pitch; and he declared that he would not rest, niglit nor day, till he 
had rooted out of the country the band of villains who deprived it of 
its ancient peace and security. Meetings of the justices in the neigh- 
bourliood were accordingly held for the purpose of causing the appre- 
hension of the offenders ; and at all these Sir Walter, who was himself 
an active though kindly magistrate, Avas present, taking a prominent 
part; so that, as we have said, he was much from home, and Alice 
Herbert was left, not alone, but in company with Henry Langford. 

Such circumstances seldom lead but to one result, and must have 
done so now, had not that result been long before reached by tho 
heart of each. Langford, however, Avas extremely careful ; he Could 
not, indeed, so far govern his manner as to prevent it from betraying 
the growing tenderness, the daily-increasing lova that he felt for 
Alice Herbert ; but not a Avord ever escaped his lips to confirm what 
his manner told unwittingly. Tliey spokib of all the various matters, 
on all the multitude of themes, whichmr^ to be found in the trjjasuiy 
of rich and well-cultivated minds ; there was not one fir»e subject iu 
all the mighty universe, there was, not an object in all the tide of 
bright and beautiful things which the God of nature has poured 
tli&ugh every channel of the immense creation, that might not be- 
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come for them a topic of discourse, for in all tiey could find sources 
for enjoyment and admiration. * 

And thus they went on con-'^rsing u|t)n different things, deriving 
amusement, and instruction, and employment for imagination from 
all. Yes ! conversing of indifferent things, but conversing as people 
who were not indifferent to each other; speaking of matters which 
had no reference to themselves, yet each learning as they spoke but 
the more to admire, to esteem, to love the other. 

There were looks, too — unintentional looks — that betrayed the 
secrets of the heart more than words. When Alice Herbert’s eyes 
were turned away, Langford would look at her with long and tender 
earnestness till she turned towards him, and then he would imme- 
diately withdraw his gaze. But still, more than once, she caught his 
eyes fixed upon her, and felt sure that they had been so long. She, 
too, wliile working or drawing, and conversing at the same time on 
any passing subject that was before them, would occasionally, when 
his rich eloquence poured forth in a current of more than ordinary 
brightness, raise her^eyes to his face with a look of deep eagerness 
which made his very heart thrill. 

Tims it went on, as might be naturally expected, and before three 
weeks were over, Alice Herbert found that there was but one happi- 
ness for her on earth ; and Henry Langford knew that his fate was 
decided, as far as intense, and true, and ardent love decides, for weal 
or woe, the fate of every man capable of feeling it. 

For the last two or throe days, however, Alice had remarked that 
he was more thoughtful, perhaps more grave, than usual. The ma- 
gisterial labours of her father were now nearly at an end. Though 
none of the offenders had been taken, he had satisfied himself that 
their bad neighbours had been driven from the vicinity ; and two or 
three daring robberies, which were committed about this time in the 
next county but one, confirmed him in the belief. He was therefore 
much more at home with Alice, and with him whom we may now 
call her lover, and the delight which he took in Langford’s society 
was every day more and more apparent, and every day more sweet 
and reassuring to his daughter’s heart. The regard of the old man 
and the young man was evidently reciprocal, for Langford was one 
of those who could feel and estimate to the full the beautiful and na* 
tural simplicity, the straight-forward singlemindedness of the old 
Knight of Moorhurst, 

However, during the two or three days which we have just men- 
tioned, as having displayed an unusual degree of gravity in Langford’s 
manner, his eyes would often rest with a sort of doubtful and inquir- 
ing look upon the face of Sir Walter; and AUce also fancied that her 
father was pale, thoughtful, and uneasy. Langford, too, though 
scarcely fully recovered, had been out several times alone, pleading 
urgent ‘business; ^d, in short it was clear that, in the bosoms of 
many of the party tenanting the Manor-House, there were busy 
thoughts, which frbra some reason they concealed from each other. 

Such was the state of thii^s just three weeks after the affray with 
the robbers ; when one evening Alice had walked out alone, in order 
to tliink over all that she felt, and all that she had remarked, with- 
out having her thoughts interrupted even by ^he conversation of 
those who were the objects of her meditation. Sbe had now learned 
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not to go Tery far from the iiou«e alone, and she sat down for a 
moment in a scat at the cmf of the howling-green, which was a small 
oblong piece of ground, hollowed out b(dAveen high banks on every 
side, Avhich banks, like the flat little lawn that they surrounded, were 
covered with sniootli green turf, and were surmounted on three sides 
by a range of fine yew trees, cut with exact precision into the form 
of a higli wall. Her father, before she left the house, had seated 
himself in his arm-chair in the library, to take the afternoon nap in 
wliich he sometimes indulged ; and Langford, whom she had not seen 
for nearly an hour, she believed to have gone to the village. 

It was not so, however ; and ere she remained long in that spot, 
thinking over her situation, and somewhat schooling herself for feel- 
ings which she could not suppress, she heard a rapid footfall coming 
from the direction of the house, and the thrill that went through her 
licart, the agitation that took possession of her whole frame, showed 
the quick memory of love. Had she yielded to her first impulse, 
though tlicre was no one upon earth in whose society she felt so 
happy as in that of the person who now sought her, she would have 
risen and made her escape through the trees behind her. She re- 
strained herself, however, and sat still, with a beating heart, indeed, 
and with herbreatli almost suppressed, while Langford with a quick 
step crossed the bowling-green, and approached her. Although slio 
strove to do so, althougli she would have given worlds to appear un- 
concerned, she could not raise her eyes to welcome the visitor with 
her usual smile, and she suffered him to traverse the whole open 
space as if she had not seen him, only looking up with a glance of 
consciousness, and a deep blush when he came close to her. 

Langford was agitated too : but tlie agitation showed itself merely 
in a great degree of paleness. His step was firm, his manner calm 
and decided. 

“ I have sought you,” he said, as he came up ; ** I saw you go away 
from the house, and thought you had gone to the flower garden.” 

Alice strove hard to reply as usual, but all that she could say was, 
“ I thought it would be cooler here and there she stopped : she 
could go no further. 

** We shall be less likely to be interrupted, too,” replied Langford, 
“ and that, with me, is a great object at the present moment, for I 
wish much to speak with you — ^to detain you for half an hour — nay, 
perhaps, for a whole hour with me alone.” 

Alice could now reply nothing indeed ; but with eyes bent down, 
and the tears ready to rise up in them, she suffered Langford to take 
her hand and to proceed. 

He seldom did anything like other men, acting upon principles 
which we may hereafter pause upon for a moment; and he did not 
now come at once to the declaration which Alice- felt was hanging 
upon his lips, but went on to speak of things apparently of far less 
interest. “ You will give me this half hbur, or this hour, I know, 
sweet lady ; and afterwards you shall give me more or not as you 
please. I had some idea of detaining you before you went out ; but 
I am glad 1 did not, because I tliink when one has anything of great 
importance to 8ay~%nything, I mean, which deeply interests and 
mewes us, in which the Avhole feelings of our hearts are engaged — I 
tliiuk that there is no place we can so w ell choose as in the lace of 
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nature, under the free canopy of heaven.* One’s spirit feels confined 
and crushed in chambers built by hands f one’s heart has not room 
to expand ; one’s soul has not space to breathe forth at liberty.” 

He saw that by this time Alice’s emotion liad a little subsided ; she 
had even ventured, at the last words, to look up in his face ; and he 
now went on, coming nearer to the matter of his thoughts. “Alice,” 
he said, “ dear Alice, I would beseech you not to agitate j^ourself, 
and yet I must speak to you on subjects which will create much 
emotion.” 

Did Alice think, even for a moment, that he was too confident — 
that he was too sure of possessing such great influence over her mind? 
She did not; but even if such an idea had presented itself for a mo- 
ment, it would have vanished immediately, for he went on : “1 know 
that I must greatly agitate and move you ; for if my brightest and 
dearest hopes are true, that heart is too deep and too intense in all its 
feelings not to he agitated by the words you must hear, and the words 
you must speak ; and if those hopes are not true, if, like so many 
other of life’s illusions, they have given me a moment of brightness 
but to plunge me in the deeper night, that heart is too gentle and too 
kind to tell me that the whole of the rest of my life is misery, without 
feeling wrung and pained. Alice, I have sought you, not to tell you 
that I love vou ; for tliat you must have known long ” 

“ Oh no I” she cried, suddenly looking up through a flood of bright 
and happy tears, “ Oh no 1 I might think so, but I could not be sure 
of it!” 

Langford smiled, and pressed her hand to his lips. “ Do not think 
me presumptuous,” he answered ; ** do not think me presumptuous 
when I say, that tliose words and that look have already given a reply, 
and made me most happy. Oh no ! I am not presumptuous, for I 
know Alice Herbert too well not to feel that such words, and such a 
look, may well spare my agitating her further, on one subject at least. 
Yet tell me, Alice, am 1 as happy as I dream myself to be ?” 

For a moment she made him no answer, and he added, “ Oh speak !” 

“ Wliat can I say, Langford ?”s!ie murmured, in a low voice ; “you, 
who know the human heart so well, must have rend mine perhaps too 
deeply.” 

He gave up a few moments to thanks and to expressions of his joy: 
but after that, a graver shade came upon his countenance, and he said, 
“There is much, much, my beloved, to be spoken of between us. 
With that bright confidence w'hich you shall never find misplaced, you 
have yielded your heart and your happiness to one of whose rank and 
station, fortune and family, you know nothing.” 

“ I know himself,” replied Alice, gazing up in her lover’s face, “ and 
I know tlmt he is everything that is noble and good.” 

“ ^fay I ever justify such feelings, Alice,” replied Langford ; “but 
still, my beloved, if is necessary that you should know something of 
me, especially as I may havfe to draw still more deeply upon your con- 
fidence, to call for trust and reliance sucli as are sehlom justified. 
Durini? the last throe or four days, Alice, my mind has l^en in a 
statu ()f hesitation and doubt as to what course I should pursue. I felt 
that under some points of view I ought, in propriety, to communicate 
my feelings to your father, in the very first place; "and yet, Alice, ^ 
I was sure that you knew that 1 loved you, as I had determined to 
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bind you by no promise till I’our father’s full consent ww obtained, 
and as I had to confide in ^^oii, to donsnlt with you, to ask your 
advice even upon a matter that must affect the whole course of my 
life, my fortune, my station, and everything — a matter which, for 
many reasons, I do not wish to communicate to your father at pre- 
sent, I have judt^cd it best, and determined, to open my whole heart 
to you at once.” 

Alu’e listened with a slight look of anxiety, for she had entertained 
some hopes that Langford had communicated his purpose to her 
fatlicr before he came to seek her ; but still her apprehensions of oppo- 
sition from one who loved her so much, and esteemed him so highly, 
were not groat, and she only replied, ** But, of course, you do not wish 
our engagements to be concealed from my father?” 

” Not owr engagements, sweet Alice,” replied Langford ; for while 
I hold myself bound for ever to you, I ask you to make no engage- 
ment, 1 suffer you to make none, till you have your father’s full con- 
sent, and rny love for you shall be told to him immediately. But let 
me first inform you how I am situated. The property which I actually 
possess is but small; sufficient, indeed, to maintain me in comfort and 
independence as a gentleman, but no more. M 3 ' name and reputation, 
with my companions in the field, and with those under whom 1 have 
.served, is, I have every cause to believe, fair — may I say it without 
vanity? — l)igh. Tliis small fortune, and this good reputation, are all 
that i absolutely have to offer ; but, at the same time, I tell you that 
a mucli larger fortune, one that would at once place me on a level, in 
those respects, with yourself, is withheld from me unjustly, and can- 
, not, I fear, be recovered by law.” 

“What matters it ?” demanded Alice. “What matters it, Lang- 
ford ? My father’s consent once given, will not his house, his triune, 
be our own? What need of more?” 

“ To you, perhaps not, Alice,” replieS lier lover. “ But to me it 
w'ould be painful — it would be the only painful part of my fate to know 
that a great disparity existed between your fortune and mine — to 
have any one insinuate that my Alice had married a mere adventurer. 
In regard, too, to your father’s fortune, Alice, 1 have much, hereafter 
to say to you ; I have something even to say to liim. But of that wo 
will not speak now. Suffice it that I could bear no great disparity. 
But, besides,” he added, seeing her about to speak, “1 have made a 
solemn promise, Alice, to pursue, without pause or hesitation, the 
recovery of this property.” 

“ But you said,” exclaimed Alice, “ that it could not be recovered 
by law,” 

“It cannot,” replied Langford, “for the papers by which it could 
be recovered are withheld from me by one who is both powerAil and 
daring, and I cannot obtain them by any act*whieh the law would 
justify.” 

“ Then, give it up altogether,” exclaimed Alice. * “ Do not, do not> 
Langford, attempt anything that is not justified by the law.” 

“ But sometimes,” replied her lover, “the law is in itself unjust, or 
else, as in the present instance, is impotent to work redress, and would 
justify the act if it proved successful- The papers are withlield from 
, me*by one, as I have said, who is both powerful and daring. What 
mandate of the law can make him give them up ? While 1, 1 ^ ibree* if 
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I chose to exert it, might take them for myself; and the possession of 
them would at once justify the*^deed by which they were acquired.” 

Oh, no, no ! do not attempt it, Langford,” cried Alice. “ Suppose 
you were to fail in obtaining them, what terrible consequences might 
ensue ! He might resist force by force ; blood might be spilt, and the 
man I love become a murderer.” 

Langford paused for a moment upon the words, “ The man I lore;” 
and, casting his eyes towards the ground, he fell into a sweet but 
short reverie. A moment after, however, he returned to the subject, 
saying, “ But my promise, Alice, my promise to the dead ?” 

Langford,” said Alice gravely, and somewhat sadly, laying her 
right hand at the same time upon his, in which he had continued U, 
hold her left, and gazing up in his face with a look of tenderness and 
regard; “Langford, I am no great casuist in such matters; but 1 
have always heard that no promise to do what is unlawful can be 
binding upon any man. God forbid that I should hold that it is right 
to do any evil, evcB to the breaking of the slightest promise ; but 
herg, Langford, you are between two evils : the breaking of a promise, 
and the committing of an unlawful act. The breaking of .that promise 
can do wrong to no one ; the keojung it may bring misery on yourself, 
on me, on all who know you ; may be followed by bloodshed, ay I and 
the loss of your good*name.” 

“You are eloquent, my Alice,” replied Langford, “and I believe 
that you are right ; but still the temptation is so strong, the matter 
involved is so great and so important, the means of obtaining those 
papers without force so very doubtful ” 

“ Oh, if there be means,” exclaimed Alice, “if there be any means 
employ them. Speak with my father upon it; take counsel with 
him.” 

“Alice,** replied her lover, “it is impossible. I must not speak 
with him, I ought not to speak with him, upon this subject. Lor his 
sake, Alice, for yours, I ought not. Alice, forgive me if I am obliged 
to use some mystery for the present. That mystery shall soon pass 
away, and you shall know all.” 

“ I seek not to know it, Langford!” she replied, gazing up in his ^ 
face ; I am quite satisfied : I am quite sure ! Now and for ever my 
trust is entirely in you. Tell me what you like : conceal from mo 
what you like. I know that I shall never hear of your doing what is 
wrong ; and as for all the rest, 1 care not.” 

Lan^ord could not resist such words. He threw his arms round 
her, and pressed her to his heart. His lips met hers in the first kiss 
of love, and ho set her heart at ease by promising to use none but 
lawful means to obtain even his right. He still held her gently witli 
one arm thrown lightly round her, and her left hand locked in his, 
when the sound of a footstep met his ear, and he looked up. Alice’s 
eyes were raised too, and her cheek turned very red and then very 
pale, for, at the aperture at the other end of the bowling-green, ap- 
peal^ no other than Lord Harold, advancing rapidly towards tliem. 

The reader may have remarked that whenever we are interrupter 
in those seasons when the shy heart comes forth ftom the depths in 
which it lies concealed, and suns itself for a moiacnt in the open day- 
light, the person who breaks in upon us is sure to be tlie one ofi all 
the world before whqoi wo should least like to display the inmost 
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feelings of our bosom. Had It been her father who now approached, 
Alice would have run up to lim, plac(^l her hand in his, hid her face 
upon his bosom, and told Jiim all at once. But, both on her own 
account and on his, Alica; would rather have belield any other person 
on the earth than Lord Harold at that moment. lie could not but 
have seen the half embrace in which Langford liad held her; he could 
not but know and divine the whole; and Alice felt grieved that such 
knowledge must come upon him in so painful a manner; while 
♦—though not ashamed — she felt abashed and confused that any one 
sliould have been a witness to the first endearment of acknowledged 
love. Langford’s proud nostril expanded and his head rose high ; and 
draVving the arm of Alice through his own, he advanced with her 
direct towards Lord Harold, as if about to return to the house. The 
young nobleman’s countenance was deadly pale, and he was evidently 
mucli moved, but he behaved well and calmly. 

“ Your father wishes to speak to you, Alice,” he said; “I left him 
but now, just awake." • 

Langford saw that Alice could not reply, and he answered, “.We 
are even now about to seek Sir Walter, my lord.” 

‘ I rather imagine that he has business which may require Mistress 
Alice’s private attention,” replied Lord Harold, in the same cold tone 
which both had used; ‘‘I have also to request a few moments’ conver- 
sation with Captain Langford. I will not detain him long.” 

Alice suddenly raised her eyes, and looked from one to the other. 
“ Langford,” she said, aloud, “before I leave you, I have one word 
more to say.” 

“I will rejoin you here in a moment, my lord,” said Langford, 
calmly. Lord Harold bowed; and Langford, with Alice’s arm still 
resting in his, walked on towards the house. Alice spoke to him, as 
they went, eagerly, and in a low voice. His reply, as he left her at 
the door of the Manor was, “ On my honour! — Be quite at ease I— 
Nothing shall induce me.” 

As soon as he had left her, he returned at once to Lord Harold, 
whom he found standing, with his arms crossed upon his breast, in an 
attitude of deep thought. 

“ Your commands, sir?” said Langford, as spon as they met. 

“ By your leave, Captain Langford,” replied Lord Harold, “ we will 
walk a little further, where we are not likely to be interrupted.” 

Langford signified his assent, and they proceeded in silence for 
some way till they reached a small glade in tlie park, w here Lang- 
ford paused, saying, “ This is surely far enough, Lord Harold, to pre- 
vent our being interrupted in anything you can have to say to me, or 
I to- you.” 

“ Perhaps it may be,” replied Lord Harold. “ I have a question to 
ask you, which may perhaps lead to other questions, and 1 beg you 
to give me a sincere and open answer, as it may prevent unpleasant 
consequences to us both.” 

“ If I think fit to give you any answer at all, Lord Harold,” replied 
Langford, “I will ^ve you a sincere one; but I must first know 
what your question ia before I even consider whether I shall answer 
it or not.” 

‘‘The question is simply this,” rejoined Lord Harold, in a somewhat 
bitter tone ; “ Who and what the gentleman is who visits this part of 
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the country, introduces himself into oi[r families, and calk himself 
Captain Langford ?” , _ 

Langford smiled : “ Had I, my lord,” he said, " cither vi&ited your 
property, even as a sportsman, in answer to your lordshipk own invi- 
tation, or had I introduced myself into your family, I might have 
thought myself bound to give some answer to your question; but, as 
I have done neither the one nor ibe other, I will beg you to excuse me 
from replying to it, and I will pardon you for putting it.” 

** This is all very good, sir,” said Lord Harold ; “ but you do not 
escape me by an alfectation of dignity. In the first place, sir, you 
cannot suppose that I shall conceal from Sir Walter Herbert what 
I remarked to-day between yourself and his daughter.” 

Langford turned very red, but he still replied calmly : “In regard 
to that, my lord, you may do as you please. To be a spy upon otlicr 
people’s actions, or a tale-bearer, in regard to a matter accidentally 
discovered, and not intended for bis eye, is certr.inly a pleasant em- 
ployment for a gentleman. But all these things depend upon taste ; 
and if Lord Harold s taste lead him in such a way, Heaven forbid 
that I should stop him !” 

Lord Harold bit his lip : “ I shall not be put out of temper, sir,” be 
replied, “ by your sarcasm ; and were Captain Langford known to me 
as a gentleman of hopour and character, I should — whatever might 
be my own personal feelings in this matter — I should be fiir from 
betraying a secret which came accidentally to my knowledge; but 
when Captain Langford is totally unknown in this part of the country, 
when I have reason to believe that he is not always called by the 
same name, or seen in the same character — when, in short. Captain 
Laiurford is a very doubtful personage, and I find him introducing 
himself into the house of my oldest and best friend, and, apparently 
unknown to that friend, engaging the affections of his daughter — I 
feel myself bound in honour to be no party to such a transaction, but 
to bring tlic whole matter to liglit as soon as possible.” 

Langford had remained standing while the other spoke, in an atti- 
tude of attention, and with his eyes bent down upon the ground. The 
moment that Lord Harold had done, he raised them, and, with a 
degree of tranquillity which the young nobleman did not expect, 
replied, “ Perhaps, my lord, j^ou are in the right. 1 rather believe, in 
your situation, 1 should act in the same manner.” 

Lord Harokl looked both surprised and confused. “ This is very 
extraordinary,” he said, and I cannot but believe that there is some 
design under it. I must insist, sir, upon having an explanation on 
the spot, as to who and what you are ; as to what is your title to be 
in the society in which I find you, and what are your claims to the 
hand of one* of the first heiresses in this country.” 

“ Your pardon, my lord,” replied Langford ; “ you are now going too 
far. I shall give every explanation that I think fitting to the father 
of the lady in question; t® you I shall give none, till you show me 
Bome right which you may havp to interfere in the aflairs of Mistress 
Alice Herbert, which, I rather suspect, you cannot do.” 

l^ord Harold again bit his lip; hut he replied, almost immediately: 
**The right I have, sir, is twofold; that of one of her oldest friends, 
and that of an applicant for her hand.” 

For a moment lAngford was about to demand, in r^]j» whether 
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Lord ITarolcl meant nn accented or a rejected suitor; but ho waa 
l»oncrouH, and refrained, “lif neither quality he said, “can I recog- 
i)is(' in you any right to interfere; and you muII pardon me if 1 say, 
;that I will not only give you no explanation whatever on the subject, 
blit will not condescend to hear you speak any further on a matter 
with vliich you liave no title to meddle.” 

“Tlien, sir,” ri'plicd Lord Harold, sharply, “nothing remains but 
to draw your sword. I do you honour in taking it for granted that 
you arc worthy of mine;” and as he spoke lie drew his weapon from 
the slu ath, and with the point dropped, stood as if in expectation that 
Langford would follow his example. 

Langford remained, however, with his arms crossed upon his chest, 
and a, sonu'what mclaneholy smile upon his countenance. “Once 
more,” he said, “you must paialon me, Lord Harold: neither in this 
matter can 1 gratify you; not alone because it is a stupid and contemp- 
tihle liahit, only v orthy of cowards, or of hoys who have no other way 
of shov. ing tlu'ir courage, but — ” 

“ Well said. Master Harry,” cried a voice close beside tbemt 
,*'AVell said, well said! 1 think, my little lordling, you had belter 
;put up your cold iron, and go your way home to vour father. To 
piink of a man wishing to bore a hole in his neighbour, like Smith, 
the honse-carpenter, with his long gimlet I I^et us look at vour 
fkewer in a handle, my lord;” an<l as he spoke, Silly John, the nalf- 
Witted man of the village, whom wc have before described, advanced, 
extending Ids hand to take hold of tlie blade of Lord Harold’s sword. 

The young nobleman puslied him sharply aside, however, bidding 
'him begone, with an angry frown. 

“ Well, ril begone,” replied the half-witted man; ** but I’ll be back 
again in a minute, with more hands to help me;” and away he ran in 
the direction of the stream and the village. 

“Now, sir! quick!” exclaimed Lord'Harold. “If you would not 
have me suppose you both a coward and an impostor, draw your 
aword, and give me satisfaction at once.” 

“Ygur lord^hip may suppose anything that you ple&se,” replied 
Langford; “having done nothing that can reasonably dissatisfy you, 
I sliall certainly do nothing to give you any other sort of satisfaction.” 

“ Then, sir, I shall treat you as you deserve,” replied Lord Harold, 
“and chastise you as a cowardly knave;” and putting up his sword, 
he advanced to strike his opponent. 

But Langford caught his hand in his own powerful grasp, and 
stopped him, saying, “ Hold, Lord Harold, hold, I will give you one 
word of explanation! If, after having heai^ that, you choose to draw 
your sword and seek my life, you shall do so; but remember, as you 
arc a man of honour, to none — no, not to the nearest and dearest, 
must you reveal tlie import of these words;” and, drawing him closer 
to liim, he whispered what seemed to be a single word in the young 
nobleman’s car. Langford then let go his hold ; aftd, pale as ashes, 
with a qTiivering lip and a straining eye, T.^rd Harold staggered back. 
His companion turned upon his Jieel, and walked away ; either not 
hearing, or not choosing to attend to the young nobleman’s entreaty 
to speak wi^ him oits word more. 

Wiglbid look his way direct to the Manor House; but upon en- 
tering tho door which stood open to the park, he perceived a gopd deal 



of bustle and confusion amons^st the savants ; and on aslvini? if Sir 
Herbert were in the library, me reply Vas, “Yes,” ])ut it was added, 
that he and Mistress Alice were both busy with a sentlernnn, on mat- 
ters of deep importance. While he was speaking with tlie serv:int, 
Langford, through a door wliich stood open at the end of a long p,i - 
sage, and afforded a view into the court, perceived Lord Harold coorj 
in, with a quick step and a somewhat disordered air, and raouiiting 
his horse, which was held by one of Sir Walter's grooms, ride slowly 
away, without eA^en attempting to enter the house. 

“ I am about to walk to the village,'* continued Langford, speaking 
to the servant. “ Will you tell Sir Walter so, when ho is visible ; for 
I expect a messenger from London, and may not be back to supper, if 
I find letters which require an answer." 

He then proceeded through the house, gained the road which led 
over the bridge, and was proceeding towards tlie village, in the twi- 
light, which was now beginning to fall, when he thought he recognised 
a form tliat was advancing towards him, though still at some distance. 
It proved to be that of the same fair-haired boy, named Jocelyn, whom 
we have more than once had occasion to mention, lit spoke not a 
word when he came near, but placed a letter in Langford’s hands, 
which the other tore open, and read, though with some difficulty, from 
the obscurity of the dight. 

“There is scarcely time,” he said, after he had made out the con- 
tents of the epistle, Avhich was very short. “There is scarcely time. 
Nevertheless, tell him I will be there : hut say also, good Jocelyn, that 
my resolution is the same as when we last met. I will not try it!” 

“I will tell him,” was the boy’s only reply; and leaving Langford, 
he ran down the roau by the stream, with a rapid pace. 


CHAPTER VIIL 

The moon had not risen; the sun had gone down ; the sky, which for 
near a month had been as calm and serene as a good mind, was covered 
over with long lines of dark grey cloud, heavy, and near the earth ; 
when a solitary horseman took his station under a broad old tree upon 
the wide waste, called Uppington Moor, and gazed forth as well as the 
growing darkness would let him. It was a dim and sombre scene, 
unsatisfactory to the eye, but exciting to the imagination. Every- 
tliing was vague and undefined in the shadows of that hour, and the 
long streaks of deeper and fainter brown which varied the surface of 
the moor, spoke merely of undulations in the ground, marking the 
great extent of the plain towards the horizon. A tall solitary mourn- 
ful tree might be seen here and there, adding to the feeling of vastness 
and solitude; and about the middle of the moor, as one looked towards 
the wes^ was a small detached grove, or rather clump of large beeches, 
presenting a.black irregular mass, at the side of which the lingering 
gleam of tlie north-western sky* was reflected in some silvery lines upon 
what seemed a considerable piece of water. That was tlie only light 
which the landscape contain^, and it would have cut harsh with tlie 
gloomy and ominous view around, had not a thirf mist, rising^ over the 
whole, softened the features of |he scene, and left them still in* 
distinct and melancho^. “* 
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It was an hour and a place ft for sad thoughts and dark forebodings, 
and tlie horseman sat upon hf tall powerful gelding in the attitude of 
one full of meditation. lie nad sulFeitid the bridle to drop, his head 
was sliglitly l)eiit forward, and his eye strained upon the scene before 
him ; wliile his mind seemed to drink in, from its solemn and cheerless 
aspect, feelings as dark and dismal as itself. He sat there about a 
quarter of an hour, and not a sound had been heard upon the moor 
but the deep sort of sobbing creaking of a neighbouring marsh, or the 
shrill cry of some bird of night, as it skimmed by with downy and 
noiseless wings. There was not a breath of air stirring ; no change 
look place in the aspect of the sky or the earth ; it was as if natui'e 
were dead, and tlie feeling seemed to become oppressive, for the 
horseman at length gently touched his beast with his heel, and made 
him move slowly out from under the branches of the tree. 

Scarcely had lie done so, however, when the distant sound of a 
horse’s feet was heard, as if coming at a very tardy and heavy pace 
from the west. The sound, indeed, would not have been perceptible 
at that distance, but for the excessive stillness of«i»ll*around, and the 
eagerness with which the traveller listened. His eye was now hent 
anxiously, t(^, upon the western gleam in the water, and in a few 
minutes tlie dark figure of another man on horseback was seen against 
the brigliter background thus afforded, riding slowly on, as the road he 
followed wound round the mere. t 

It was like a scene in a phantasmagoria, and in a moment after, two 
hfiore figures were added, and .ill three suddenly stopped.* None of 
the minute part of their proceedings were visible, and it was impossi- 
ble, at that distance, to discern how tliey were occupied; but a 
moment after, there scorned a sudden degree of agitation in the group, 
then came a bright flash, followed at a considerable interval by the 
report of a pistol, and immediately after all three horsemen disap- 
peared. 

“ W hat may this mean ?’* s.iid the stranger, aloud. “ I fear there is 
mischief.” The sound of his voice seemed strange in the midst of this 
Bolitudc, but he had scarcely spoken when the stillness was again 
broken by the noise of a horse’s feet; but this time it came from 
another direction, not exactly opposite, but much to the right hand of 
the spot whence the former sounds had proceeded, and the beast was 
evidently galloping as fast as he could, over turf. It came nearer and 
nearer, and the watcher went back under the tree. 

At length, another powerful cavalier became visible, approaching 
at full speed; and as he drew nigh he looked round more than once, 
and pulled up his horse suddenly by the tree. Are you there ?” he 
asked, in a low voice: and the next moment the other came forth and 
joined him. 

“ Quick ! quick! master Harry,” continued the one who had joined 
him : “ Put your horse into a gallop, and come on with all spe^.” 

“ But I told you, Franklin,” replied the other, holding back, ” I told 
you that I would liave nothing to do with if! What I saw a month 
ago under the park wall was quite sufficient: and I would have no 
hand in such a business, were it to put a crown upon my head.” 

Foolish boy! the business is done without you to a certain point, 
replied his companion.* I have served you whether you would or 
Bot;*aiid 1 suppose, of course, you will be ungrateful. Come on with 
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me, and you shall have the key of the (f icst, which I haie ventured 
my neck to get for you. You ^lave notlf ng to do but to walk in and 
take what is your own. But come on quickly! You would not have 
me taken, 1 suppose ; and I have reason to think I am followed." 

Thus saying, he put his horse again into a gallop, and Langford 
followed at the same pace. Two or three times, as they rode on, 
Tranklin Gray looked back over the moor; but no moving object ol 
any kind was to be seen, except one of those creeping phosphoric 
lights which linger on the edges of an old marsh ; no sotind ol’ any kind 
was to be heard, but the measured beating of their horses’ feet upon 
the hollow-sounding turf. 

At length, when they had gone about twm miles further. Franklin 
Gray checked his horse’s speed, saying, “There is no one following 
now — ^yot they made the signal from the hill ! Did you not hear a 
pistol shot just before you came up?" 

“ Yes," replied Langford; “I heard it distinctly, and saw the flash. 
Was that a signal that some one was following you 

“ It was,” ans^efhSd Gray. “ But how you could see the flash 1 don’t 
understand, for they were down below the brow of the hill, where one 
can see both roads to the castle.” • 

“Oh no!” said Langford. “Tlie men vdio fired that shot were 
upon the moor close by Upwator Merc; and I very much I’ear, Gray, 
that some of these adeursed evil companions of yours have been again 
committing an act that you neither knew of nor desired.” 

“If they have," exclaimed Gray, with a horrid imprecation, “I will 
shoot the first of them, were he my own brother." 

“ How many were there of them on the watch?” demanded Langford. 

“Two,” replied his companion. 

“Then I will tell you what I saw," answered Langfbrd. “ As I sat 
on my horse and looked out over the mere, which just caught a gleam 
from the sky, the figure of a horseman crossed the light, as if he were 
going to the castle. J ust at that minute two more came out upon 
him — from amongst the beeches, it seemed to me ; then came the 
pistol shot; and a minute after they all disappeared.” 

Gray gave uttefance to another terrible oath ; and then, after think- 
ing a few minutes, he «added, “But it can’t be any of my people! 
They dared not, after the warning I gave them about that bad busi- 
ness under the park fence." 

“At all events,” cried Langford, reining up his horse entirely, 
“had we not better go back and see? I fear very much, Franklin, 
tliat they have shot the man, whoever he is.” 

“No, no,” replied Franklin; “if they have shot him, he is shot, 
and there is no need of our meddling with the matter.” 

“ But he may be merely wounded," replied Langford ; “ w^e had 
better go back.** 

“ No !” tlmndefed Franklin Gray — “ I teU you no I It is mere mad- 
ness ! We are but half a mile from the hot! sc ; when I have got there, 
we shall learn who has done this, and I will send out and see if there 
is any one hurt. Come on, come on!** 

Langford followed his bidding; and renewing their quick pace, 
they rode on for about half a mile further, till, amid a clump of 
tall trees, at the very edge of the moor, where some poor thin 
vinproductivo fields connected it with the cultivated country, 
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perceived a light shining froA a small window in a tall building be- 
fore them. J 

At that period there stilr rcmnindQ scattered over the face of 
England a number of those edifices which, fortified to a certain 
degree, combined the modern house with the ancient feudal hold, 
and had been rendered very serviceable to both parties in the j)ro- 
gress of the great rebellion. These fortified houses were of every 
size, from that which really well merited the name of castle, to that 
which was no more than a mere tower ; and many of them, cither 
from being injured by the chances of war, or from fiaving lost a great 
part of their utility when the scourge of civil contention w'as removed 
from the country, had gone to decay, or had been ai)]>lied to the calmer 
and more homely uses of the barn, the grange, or the farmhouse. 

8uch was the house which Langford and his companion now ap- 
proaclied ; and, as far as the darkness of the hour suffered its outline 
to appear, it seemed to the former to bo a tall lieavy tower of stone- 
work, with four small windows on the side next to them. Beneath 
Its protection, and attached to it on one side, the gable end 
lunied towards the road, was a low’cr building with a high peaked 
I'oof of slatcii ; and close by, another mass of masonry, ajiiiarently 
llie ruins of a church or chapel. The light that the horsemen had 
icen came from one of the upper windows of the totver ; but there 
were lights also in the. less elevated building by ks side. A low wall 
itood before the wiiole, enclosing a little neglected garden; and 
through a gate which stood open in this w all, Franklin Gray led his 
Conii)anion in, and up to the door of the tow’er. There, beside the 
door, stood the ancient steps which many a burly cavalier in the 
Hudibrastic days, und in days long before that, had eniployed to 
mount his horse’s back; and there, too, on cither side of the entrance, 
■was many a ring, staple, and hook, for the purpose of fastening up 
the troopers’ horses, while their masters rested or caroused in tho 
bull hard by. 

Having attached their bridles to tw'o of these hooks, Franklin Gray 
and his companion proceeded to seek admission into the tower. To 
gain this. Gray first struck the door three or four times distinctly 
With his heavy hand. The moment he had done so, a light step was 
heard running along within, and after manifold bolts and bars bad 
been withdrawn, the boy Jixreiyn tlircwopen the door; and Langford 
followed his companion into a low narrow entrance hall, on the right 
of which was another door, and at the end a dim flight of stone steps 
leading apparently to the upper apartments. 

Scarcely, how'ever, had the foot of Franklin Gray fallen three times 
on that stone passage, when a light came gleaming down the stairs, 
and the next instant the flutter of a woman’s garments was seen, as 
she descended with a step of joy. She was as lovely a creature as tho 
eye of man ever rested upon, though the first years of youthful 
grace were passed, and though the sun of a warmef land than this 
had dyed her skin with a rich brown. *Her eyes— her large full 
liquid eyes — were as black as jet, and the long dark fringe that edged 
both the upper and the under lid left but little of the white visible. 
The glossy black ham divided on the forehead, was tied in a largo 
massy knot behind, Without any ornament whatsoever; but along 
the whole line might be traced a strong undulation, whi(^ told that^ 
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if free, it would have fallen in ringlets found her face ; and even as it 
was, two or three thick curls escaped fi|)ra the knot behind, and liung 
in glossy masses on her neckf Her age might be three or four and 
twenty, and her form had the fulness of that age, but without having 
lost any of the symmetry of youth. 

She carried a lamp in her hand, and the light of it showed her dark 
eyes spaikling with joy as they rested upon Franklin Gray. Setting 
down the light upon the stairs, she darted forward at once, and cast 
herself upon his bosom, exclaiming, with a strong foreign accent, 
“You have come Mck! You have come back! Oh, I have been so 
uneasy about you’” 

“ But why, my Mona ?” demanded Franklin Gray, with his whole 
tone and manner cliangcd to one of the utmost gentleness, as soon as 
he addressed her. “Why more to-night than at other times, when 
I am obliged to leave you?” 

“Oil, I do not well know,” she replied; “but you kissed me twice 
before you went, and then you came back to Iciss me once more, and 
bid me rememb&r^ou ; and I felt sure you were going on some dan- 
gerous expedition. 1 felt sad at heart myself, too, as if some evil 
wohld come of this night.” , 

“Evil has come of it, I fear,” replied Franklin Gray; but he 
then added quickly, seeing her turn pale at his words, “ Evil not 
upon me, or of my doing, Mona. Bukgo up again, beloved ! and I 
>vill come to you directl 3 ^ You see I nave some one with me.” 

She turned her eyes upon Langford^ whom she appeared not to have 
noticed before; and then bowing her head gracefully and slowly, she 
raised th/e lamp again, and disappeared up the steps. 

When she was gone, Franklin Gray turned round and gazed upon 
Langford for a moment, with a proud yet melancholy smile. There 
was a world of meaning in his look, and Langford could only reply to 
it by exclaiming, with a glance still more sorrowful, “ Oh, Gray, this 
is very sad!” 

“Come, come,” cried his companion; “it shall be amended some 
day, Harry. Come, Jocelyn,” he continued, turning to the boy, “ tell 
me, master page, who are in the hall, and how many ?” 

The boy’s brow became grave at the question. “There arc but 
three, sir,” he replied; “there is James of Coventry, and there is 
Dovetbli and little Harvey.” 

“ Indeed!” said Gray, shutting his teeth close, as if to keep down 
angry feelings that were rising fiist — “indeed!” and with his right 
hand he threw open the door which led into a small dark room. 
That again he strode across, giving Langford a sign to follow, and 
then opened another door, which admitted them into a much larger 
chamber, well lighted, in, the midst of which was a large table fur- 
nished with a flagon and some drinking cups. At the further end 
sat two men playing with dice, while a third, a short smart-look- 
ing personage, was standing behind, observing their game. Tliey 
ceased when Grtty and his companion appeared; and the merriment 
which they evidently had been enjoying, was over in a moment. 

“But you three left!” said Gray, as he entered, “but you three 
left! Where are Hardcastle and Wiley?” 

“They went out shortly after you, Captaim'Gray,” replied one of 
the men who were pitying ; “ I can’t tell where they are,” 
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Doveton,” replied Gray, 
man and a soldier; so are 


t a calm grave tone, ‘*you are a gentle**- 
u, Jam^s; and Master Harvey, too, 
though he did not serve with us either in Germany or in the New 
World, has had the honour of serving in Ireland, and is a man of 
honour. Now, I ask you all, straightforwardly, where are these two 
men gone to ? Marcham and Henry of the Hill I took with me ; all 
the otliers 1 know about also; but where are Wiley and Hardcastle, 
and what are they about ?’* 

“Why, really, sir,” replied the man called Doveton, **W0 can only 
tell by guess ; for since that business down in the green lane they 
have kept very much by themselves, and don’t seem to deal fairly 
with us, especially Wiley.” 

“ I’ll tell you what, captain,” said the man who was standing be- 
liind, and whom they called amongst themselves Little Harvey, “I 
wish Wiley was out from amongst us; he will get us all into mischief 
jeome He does not do things in a gentlemanlike way. I guess 
iV'hat he has gone after, but he has not succeed ed, J see.” And as 
lie spoke, he gave a significant glance towards LaifSSrd, as if he were 
|n some degree connected with the matter in question. 

» “ Indeed !'*« 6 aid Gray; “I susjicct your meaning, Harvey; but let 
^ hear more plainly what you think. Though I direct and jmide, 
ipid am always willing to take the greatest dangers on myself, still we 
iire comrades, and should treat each other as such. What is it you 
think, Harvey?” 

“I won’t say what I think,*’ replied the man ; “but Fll say whai I 
«aw. When you sent the boy Jocelyn down to the Manor, Wiley 
;cross-questioned him both before he went and when he came back ; and 
-^hen he heard him give you a message about a gentleman mee|^ng 
you on the moor, he whispered a good dead to Hardcastlc, who oirae 
aip and asked me if I would go along with them upon an enterprise 
tlwhich must be quite secret, and w^hich -must be done without your 
knowing it. I refused; and told him, I thought that after the busi- 
ness down in the lane, ho had better not let Wiley lead him ; but 
Aj that lie answered, that this was a matter wliich could not fail 
is tlie other had done, and that it would be over in five minutes. I 
piid I would not go, however, and they went without me.” 

* “Hark, they are coming!” said Gray, as the sound of horses’ feet 

( is heard stopping opposite tlie house. “ Let them in the back way, 
eelyii, and bring in supper. Herd Come with me, Master 
irry.” And he led the way back into the hall by wliich they had 
first entered, and in which there still remained the lamp that the 
y Jocelyn had carried when he gave them admittance. Gray care- 
lly shut the doors behind him; and when he stood alone in the pas 
with I^angford, he unbuttoned his vest, and took ftajaa. an innci 
cket a key of a very peculiar and extraordinary ton. 

“There is the key, Master Harry,” he said, quickly, ^d 

th strong passions of some kind evidently, struggling in his breast, 
four own fate is now in your power I Manage it as you will!” 

“ But teU me how this has been obtained,” said Lan^or^ • v 
“ I have no time for long stories,” replied his companion shanly. 
There it is! that is sufficient. But I will tell you so far, I — IttOQc 
-though directed by who knew the house well, walked through 
; tbit night, from one end to the other; and within six yards of 
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old man himself, with nothing hut a cllor between us, took this key 
from the hiding place where he thoupit it so safe, and brought it 
away undiscovered. Now, Harry, leave me ! lam not in a humour 
to speak much. I have matters before me that may well make me 
silent. Mount your horse, and be gone with all speed. Why do 
you linger? Oh! I will send out ere ten minutes be over, and if 
there he a possibility of undoing what has been done amiss, it shall 
be undone, on my honour. Take the back road, he added, as ho 
opened the door for Langford ; “ and for worlds go no more upon 
the moor to-night I I ask you for my own sake,” he added, seeing 
his companion hesitate; “ not for yours, hut for mine!” 

Langford made no reply, but mounting his horse, rode away with 
feelings of a nature the most mingled and the most painful. 

Those of the man he left behind were of a different character, hut 
still terrible. With Langford there were feelings which he seldom 
experience^, doubt and hesitation as to his own course of action, 
mingling witfa^.vagrue apprehension of evil, and deep regret to sec 
a man possessed^ many noble qualities, who had been his friend, 
his companion, and even his protector in the early days of youth, 
now plunged into a current, terrible in itself, and terrible in its con- 
sequences — following a course which he had long suspected that Gray 
did really follow, but without having conviction forced upon liim 
till that night. ^ 

With Franklin Gray it was very different ; his whole feelings, for 
the time, were swallowed up in one stern and gloomy resolution. 

Tliere was anger, indeed, at the bottom of that resolution ; wratli 
of the most hitter and deadly kind ; but even that was almost lost 
in the effort to exclude from his thoughts everything that miglit 
shake, even in the least degree, the dark and terrible determination 
he had fbrmed. 

As soon as Langford had 'quitted him he returned to the hall in 
which he had left his comrades, and there, as he expected, he found 
the party increased by the presence of the two men, Wiley and Ilard- 
castle, whose names we have mentioned more than once, and whom 
we have seen busy in the attack upon Alice Herbert. 

It was evident that some conversation had passed between them 
and the others regarding the indignation which tliey had excited in 
their leader, and while, in the rough countenance of Ilardcastle, might 
be traced a great deal of shame and apprehension, in the more cun- 
ning face of Wiley appeared a degree of hesitating uncertainty, 
mingling strangely with dogged defiance, and making him look like 
an ill-tempered hound about to receive the lash, but not very sure 
whether to lie down and howl, or fly at the throat of the huntsman. 
The boy Jocel^ was busily bringing' in some dishes, and setting 
them on the b^le; but he glanced at Franklin Gray from time to 
time, seeming to know better than any one present the character of 
the man with whom they had to deal, and to divine what was likely to 
be the issue. 

Franklin Gray said not a word in regard to the matter which was 
In all their thoughts; but sitting down at the head of the table, he 
made some obsen-ation upon the bread, whicl^was not good; and then 
added, speaking to the others — “Begin, begin! Marcham and Henry 
«f the HIU woi?t be long,** 
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** 1 heard tliem coming overfhe hill lyit now/* s^d the boy Jocelyn. 

Gray made no reply, and the rest began their meal in silence; but 
||e ate nothing, looking curiously at the knife in his hand, as if there 
Ifcas something very interesting in the blade. He mode the boy giro 
|iira a silver cup, indeed, full of wine from the tankard ; and as he 
Was drinking it, the two others, whom he had mentioned, came in 
laughing, ahd seemed surprised to see the grave and stern manner in 
l^liich the supper was passing. 

The matter was soon explained, however ; for no sooner liad they 
(|at down in the places left for them, than Franklin Gray fixed his eyes 
1lpf)n Wiley, and said, “Now, iny masters Wiley and Hardcastle, wo 
lire all present but two ; be so good as to tell me where you have Ixjen 
.§o-night ?** 

I The time which had elapsed, the indifference, and even carelessness, 
^Inch had hitherto appeared in Gray’s manner, and a cup or two of 
Iwine which he himself had drunk, had removed the degree of appre- 
^i nsion which at first mingled with the sullen detertifffiation of Wiley; 
lind lie replied at once, with a look of effrontery, “ I don’t think that 
ht all necessary. Captain ! I rather believe that I have as much right 
to ride my horse over any common in the kingdom as you have, with- 
out giving you any account of it either.** 

. “ You hear !” said Franklin Gray, looking round calmly to the rest, 
“you hear!** 

“ Come, come, Master Wiley,*’ cried the man, called Doveton, “that 
won’t do, after what we all swore, when we came down here. Come, 
Hardcastle, you are the best of the two; come, you tell Captain Gray 
at once what you have been about. We must know, if it be but ior 
our own safety.” 

“ Oh ! I’ll tell at once,** said Hardcastle. “ Devilish sorry am I that 
.1 ever went ; and I certainly would not Isave gone had I known liow it 
would turn out. I’ll never go again with Wiley as long at 1 Iwa: 
I told him so, as we came over the common.” 

Wiley muttered something not Very laudatory his companion; 
but it was drowned in the stern voice of Franklin Gray, who exclaimed, 
^ Go on, Hardcastle!” 

“ Why, we went out to the beeches by Upwater Mere,** replied Hard- 
castle ; “ and we had not been there long, when up came some one on 
horseback, going along slowly towards tlie castle. It was tiot the per- 
lon we were looking for, however ” 

“ Pray, who were you looking for?” interropted Franklin Gray, 

“ Why, I think that is scarcely fair, Captain,” said Hardcastle, 

“ It matters not,” replied Gray ; “ I know without your telling me. 
Go on!” 

“ Well, as the young man came up,” continued the other, “Wiley 
said we might as well have what he had upon him. 8o we rode up, 

1 and asked him to stop, quite civilly ; but, instead erf doing so, he drew 
his sword, and spurred on his horse upon Wiley, and ” 

“ Well,” exclaimed Gray, impatiently;* “what then? I heard the 
pistol fired,** he said, seeing the man hesitate ; *‘ so tell the truth.” 

” Well,” siud Hardcai^le, “ well; and as he spoke he turned some- 
what pale: “well, then fired, you know, and bron^t him 

down*; and we pulled him under the beeches, and^took what wee<Nlld 
get We have not divided it yet, but it seems a good luiit”* 
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As his companion had been detailing |he particulars of their crime, 
the changes which had come over Wiley’s countenance were strange 
and fearful. He had watched with eager anxiety the countenance of 
Franklin Gray, who sat nearly opposite to him at the other end of the 
table; but, being able to gather nothing from those stern dark fea- 
tures, he ran his eye rapidly round the faces of the rest, and after 
several changes of expression, resumed, as well as he could, the look 
of cunning and daring impudence which he had at first put on. The 
entrance of the boy Jocelyn with some plates, just behind him, how- 
ever, made him give a sharp start and look round. Franklin Gray 
fixed his eyes upon the boy, and waved his hand; and Jocelyn imme- 
diately went round to the other side of the table. 

“ Hardcastle,” said their leader, “I shall find some means of punish- 
ing you. As for you, Wiley ” 

“You shall not punish me, Captain Gray!” interrupted Wiley, 

knitting his brows and speaking through his teeth ; “ for by , if 

you don’t mind*Wiat you’re about. I’ll hang you all.” 

Franklin Gray sat and heard him calmly, keeping his eyes fixed 
upon him with stern unchanging gaze till he had done speaking. He 
then looked round once more, saying, “You hear!” and, at the same 
moment, he drew a pistol from under his coat. Every face around 
turned pale but hi8g)wn; and Wiley started up from the table. But 
before he could take a single step, and while yet, with agony of ap- 
proaching fate upon him, he gazed irresolute in the face of his leader, 
the unnerring hand of Franklin Gray had levelled the pistol and fired. 

The ball went right through his head ; the unhappy man bounded 
up t yo or three feet from the ground, and then fell dead at the end of 
the table. Franklin Gray sat perfectly still, gazing through the smoke 
for about a minute; and through the whole hall reigned an awful 
silence. He then laid the pigtol calmly down on the table before him, 
and drew forth a second. 

Hardcastle crossed his arms upon his breast, and looked him full 
in the face, saying, “ Well, Captain, I’m ready.” 

“ You mistake me,” said Gray, laying down the pistol on the table, 
with the muzzle towards himself. “ My friends, if 1 liave done wrong* 
by the shot I have fired, any of you that so pleases, has but to take up 
that pistol and use it as boldly as I have done its fellow. What say 
you; am I right or wrong)”’ 

“Right, right!” replied every voice. 

“ Well, then,” said Gray, putting up the weapons again, “ soipe of 
you take him down; and you, Doveton and Marcham, bark ye;” and 
he spoke a few words to them apart. “ Take Hardcastle with you,” 
he added ; “ that shall be his punishment !” so saying, he turned, took 
up a lamp that stood near, and quitted the ball. 

Franklin Gftty mounted the steps in the tower that we have men- 
tioned, slowly and sadly; paused half-way up, and fell into deep 
thought. His reverie lasted but a minute: ho then proceeded, and 
reached the room where the fair being whom he called Mona was 
watching anxiously for his coming. Her eyes questioned him; but be 
made no reply in words. He threw his right arm round her, however, 
and rested his face upon her bosom for several minutes, with his eyes 
shut; then pressed her to his heart, kissed her cheek, and* said, 
"Come my Mona, come and see our babe sleeping,” 
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CHAPTER DC. 

Pon nearly three miles Lanprford rode rapidly on. His mind was in 
ibat state of confusion and uncertainty which admitted not of any 
^o\v movement of the body ; but as he thought again and again of ail 
fliat had occurred, he the more deeply regretted that he had ever 
mine to the rendezvous with Franklin Gray, although his purpose in 
■ Ihere going was to separate his own proceedings for ever from those of 
One whose present pursuits could be no longer doubtful. WhenLang- 
;iford had known him in former years he was a wild and reckless 
J soldier of fortune, whose bold rash spirit had prevented rather than 
O^ided liim in rising to those liigh grades in the service which his 
^talents might otherwise have obtained. His heart had ever, as far as 
I'X-angford had seen it, been kind, noble, and genejyus ; there were 
Inari}^ circumstances which had connected them (noscly in our hero’s 
early life ; a^d in himself and his fate, Franklin Gray had ever taken 
a deep and affectionate interest. 

i Ilis hatred of inactivity, his love of enterprise, his daring courage, 
Pi is strong and determined resolution, his rapid powers of combination, 
6nd that peculiar talent for command which is a*gift rather than an 
acquirement, had made him loved and admired by the soldiery under 
liim, and might have gone far to constitute one of the greatest gene- 
rals of the age. But by his fellow officers he had never been loved, 
and by those above him he had constantly been used, but had never 
been trusted nor liked. In truth, there was a fierce and overbearing 
spirit in his bosom, a contempt for other men’s opinions, and an 
abhorrence of the ordinary littleness of human nature, which pre- 
vented him from seeking or winning thft regard of any one, towards 
wliom some peculiar circumstance, or some extraordinary powers, had 
not excited in his bosom feelings cither of tenderness or of respect; 
and for this reason he had never been loved. Why he had never been 
•trusted was another matter. He had set out in life depending more 
upon feeling than upon principle as his guide; and tiiough, as he 
wtmt on, he had framed for his own bosom a sort of code of laws by 
which he M-as strictly bound, those laws did not always very well 
accord with the ordinary code of mankind, and if generally acted upon 
must have been disastrous to society. Tliose who disliked him — very 
often for his superiority to themselves — were glad to find in his 
failings a specious excuse for undervaluing his better qualities, and 
thus he had been always thwarted and bitterly disappointed in his 
progress through life. 

Brought up as a soldier from his earliest years, he had ever looked 
upon strife as his profession, life as one great campaifpi, the world os 
a battle-field, mankind as either enemies or fcllow soldiers. The great 
law that ho had laid down for himself )vas, never to measure himsdtf 
against any but those who were equal to the strife ; and he would just 
as soon have tliought of injuring the weak, the innocent, or the de- 
fenceless, as he would Bf murdering tlie wounded in an hospital. The 
proud, the haughty, and the strong he took a pleasure in humbling 
er overthrowing, even when bound to the same cause with liimselS 
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and the constant single combats in whi|h he was engaged had raised 
him up a bad name in the serwce. * 

In other respects, though no one could ever accuse Gray of injuring 
the peasant, or taking away a part of the honest earnings of the 
farmer — though, even under the orders of his general, he would take 
no part in raising contributions from the hard-working and industri- 
ous, and it was in vain to send him upon such expeditions, yet there 
had been many a tale current in the camp, of Gray and his troopers 
sacking and burning the castles in the Palatinate, driving the cattle 
from under the very guns of the enemy’s fortresses, and sweeping 
the wealth from the palace of the Prince or the Bishop. Thus he 
had established in some degree the character of a daring, but some- 
what marauding officer, and any soldier of more than ordinary enter- 
prise and rashness ever sought to be enrolled in his troop. He had 
quitted the service of France in disgust some time before Langford, 
and they had not met again till Langford, called suddenly to tlie 
death-b^ of a jare nt, found Gray, who had known her and hers in 
happier days, teiltthg her with the care and kindness of a son. 

Of what had taken place in the interim Langford was ignorant. 
From time to time Gray talked of other lands which hS had visited, 
and more burning climates which he had known ; but he did so in a 
vague and obscure manner, which excited curiosity without inviting 
inquiry. Langford fliiad made none; and though they had met fre* 
quently since, and dark suspicions and apprehensions — springing 
from a comparison of Gray’s former poverty and his known prodi- 
gality with the wealth he seemed now to have at command — had 
from time to time crossed his friend’s mind in regard to the pursuits 
to which he had dedkiated himself, it was only on the occasion of the 
present visit to Moorliurst that Langford had obtained a positive 
certainty of the painful truth. As soon as he had obtained that 
certainty, he determined to «warn, to exhort, to beseech his former 
friend to quit the dangerous pursuits in which he was engaged ; to 
offer once more to share with him all his little wealth, in gratitude 
for many an act of kindness gone before, and for a service that Gray 
was even then anxious to do him, at the risk of life itself; but on no, 
account to participate in any scheme conducted by the other, how- 
ever great and important the object to be gained for himself. 

His own wound, and the temporary disappearance of Gray and his 
companions ftrom that part of the country, had prevented Langford 
from notifying to him this intention fuUy, after the night of the 
attack upon .^ce Herbert, though he had done so in general terms 
twice before, and he had gone to the rendezvous appointed by Gray, 
on the night of which we have just been speaking, supj^sing that it 
was to have preceded, not to have followed, the enterprise proposed. 
All that be had seen had been terribly painful to him ; and in what 
had oocunred upon the moor he had too good reason to believe that 
an act had been committed which he should not be justified in con- 
cealing. Yet, how was he to reveal it, without the basest breach of 
confidence, and the grossest ingratitude towards a man who had been 
risking all to serve him? How was he to denounce the crime that 
bad been committed, and bring to justice tlig perpetrators thereof, 
without involving Gray in the same destruction? 

Such were the matters in his thoughts, as he rode rapidly on 
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^wards tho Manor House; but by the time he had gone about three 
{Wiles his mind had been natilrally led,to inquire, who was the tmfor- 
•tunate person that had been attacked; and for the first time an 
^apprehension crossed his mind that it might be Lord Harold. 

!; “ And yet,” thought Langford, as he rode along, “ he would never 

\so over the moor at that time of night, and alone. He must have 
been home long before, too: nevertheless he set out very slowly ; and 
he seemed to turn to the right, as if ho were going by the moor. He 
|nay have loitered by the way, or visited some cott^e, or called at 
f omc house. Good God ! this uncertainty is not to be borne. I must, 
and will go back to the moor.” 

As he thus thought, he turned his horse short round, and galloped 
back as fast as possible, following tho road which led to tho piece of 
water called Upwater More. By the time he reached it, the moon 
was just rising, and spreading through the hazy sl^, near tlio hori* 
zon, a red and ominous glare. It served to oast some light upon the 
road, however; and Langford, calculating with the keen accuracy of 
a sohlier, had fixed exactly upon the spot be^jfS he reached it, 
wliere he had seen the unfortunate traveller encountered. 

AVhen lie ‘did reach that spot, the deep gory stains in the sandy 
road but too plainly showed him he was right; and he traced the 
course of the murderers along by the thick drops of gore, till the 
•track was lost in the grass beneath the beech trees. The darkness 
which reigned under their branches rendered all further search fruit- 
less; and, after having given up nearly half an hour to the painful, 
but unsuccessful task, he once more mounted his horse, and, with 
feelings of deep gloom and despondency, took his way back towards 
the Manor House. 

It was nearly eleven o’clock at night ere Langford reached the gates ; 
and the family generally retired to rest before that hour. 

Certain doubts and apprehensions, however, in regard to tho affair^' 
‘of Sir Walter Herbert — doubts and apprehensions springing from a 
thousand minute incidents, which he had noticed while staying as a 
visitor in the house — had induced him to inquire farther, from sources 
whence he niiglit derive certain information; and the information ho 
had thus acquired made him now determine to return to tho Manor 
that night, rather than go to the inn, though the hour was somewhat 
unseasonable. 

He found all the servants up: and there was a look of anxiety and 
apprehension in the countenances of all, which led him to believe that 
his -fears were not unfounded, and that the business in wliich Sir 
Walter had been engaged during the evening was both painful in Its^ 
and such as could no longer be concealed from his household. 

In those days, when difficulties and embarrassments overtook a 
country gentleman, the case was much more painful than it is at pre- 
sent. Habits of luxury and dissipation, ostentatious rivalry with one 
another, and many of the other vices wljich, in the present timea 
liave rendered the transfer of property from the old gentry of the lane 
hut too common, and burthens upon that which does remain, veij 
general, had then scarcely reached the country; and though the dissi- 
pated inhabitants of towns, the gay debouched peer, the fbpUng of the 
court, and the speculating merchant, might know, from time to timet 
. ev^y reverse of fortune, it seldom occuriw in those days that the Old 
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proprietor of lands in the country exp^enced any great and detri- 
mental change, unless tempted* to quit me calm enjoyments of rural 
life for the more dangerous pleasures of the town. 

Civil wars, indeed, and political strife had brought about, or laid 
the foundation for, the ruin of a great number of the country gentry ; 
and such, in some degree, had been the case with Sir Walter Herbert. 
His father had served king Charles both with sword and purse, and 
had never received either payment or recompence. The matter had 
gone on slowly since, drop by drop, till the cup was nearly full. 

Sir Walter had shut his eyes to the fact, and had carefully con- 
cealed from the eyes of those around him difficulties, the whole 
extent of which he did not himself know, and which he always 
hoped to remedy. It could not be, however, but that reports of 
embarrassment should get abroad, and it was well known in the 
country that, some five or six years before, he had become security 
to the amount of ten thousand pounds for a neiglibouring gentleman, 
who failed to pa^ the debt, fied, and left the country. But every 
one knew, also, tnSf the bond was in the hands of Lord Danemore, 
Sir Walter’s acquaintance and neighbour : and every one, wlien the 
subject was mentioned, smiled, and declared that Lord ‘Harold, the 
son of the peer, and Mistress Alice Herbert, would find means of can- 
celling the debt. 

We have already Wad occasion to show that such expectations were 
Vain: and the reports of embarrassments which had reached Langford’s 
cars, from sources which he could not doubt, had rendered his suit to 
Alice Herbert as disinterested as it could be, but had prepared his 
mind for what he was about to hear. 

“I am afraid sometinng is the matter, Haliday,” be said, address- 
ing the servant who gave him admittance. What has happened, do 
you know?’* 

** I am afraid something iias gone wrong too, Captain,” replied the 
servant, with a sorrowful expression of countenance ; “ but Mistress 
Alice, I dare say, will tell you all about it. She is sitting up in the 
library to see you; and begged you would come to her whenever you 
came in.” 

Langford waited for no one to usher him to her presence : but by 
tM^o or three rapid steps passed the servant, and opened the library 
door. 

Alice was sitting at a table with a book before her. It were vain 
to say that she was reading; for though her eyes had more than once 
fixed upon the pages, and had scanned several sentences, so as to 
make out the words, of the meaning of those words her mind was very 
little conscious. Her eyes were now tearless; but it was clear to 
Langford tliat she had been weeping not long before. The noise of 
his foot made her instantly rise, and the colour became a good deal 
deeper in her ch^k ; betraying a part, but a very small part, of the 
varied emotions that were going on within. 

The heart of her lover was tlirobbing at that moment with many 
an anxiety, it is true; but, strange as it may seem, love and noble 
pride, R5% and even joy, engrossed by far the greater part. He guessed 
—no, he divined all that she felt, however; th# pain, the care, the 
appr^ensiveness, that burdened her breast, as she rose after waiting 
there alone to receive him in onlcr to toll him the tale of her father’s 
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Embarrassments; a talc whicii he well knew she had nerer liorsclf 
(heard before that night. * 

Langford would not have paused a moment under such circum- 
fctances for worlds ; and, with a step as quick as lightning, he was by 
licr side: he took her hand in his; he made her sit down again, and 
drew a chair near her; gazing upon her with a look so full of tender- 
ness and aflfection, that — though sweet, most sweet to all her feelings 
*^it made the tears again rise into her eyes. It matters not whether 
n'hat we drop into a full cup be earth or a jewel ; in either case the 
tup overflows. Langford was anxious to speak first himself, and was 
hot sorry that any emotion not painful in itself should prevent her 
from commencing the conversation. 

“ Alice,” he said, ” dear Alice, something painful has happened, I 
know, and I guess the nature of it ; but do not let it affect you too 
deeply. If you did but know how common these events are in the 
|gay world of the metropolis, it would become lighter in your eyes 
pian it is now, breaking upon you suddenly, and ignorant as you aro 
Ef all such transactions.” 

“Then you have heard?” said Alice, gazing mournfully in his face. 
, “ No, I haf e not,” replied Langford ; “ but I have divined what is 
|he matter: I divined long ago.” 

“ Then you were indeed generous,” she said, “ to wish to link your 
fate with mine ; for it seems to me an evil one.” * 

“Not so, dearest,” replied Langford ; “not so! I would say, that all 
T ask is to share it, if I had not the vain hope, my beloved, of doing 
more, and rendering it a happy one.” 

“ Oh ! but Langford, I fear you do not know all,** replied Alice ; 
“ *171(1 though I waited here on purpose to tell yo\ I do not know 
V nether I shall be able to do so distinctly ; for I am unacquainted 
with even the terms of these things. But I will tell you what hap- 
pened when I came home. I found my poor father sitting here, in 
a terrible state of agitation, and Lord Danemore^s lawyer with him, 
looking cold and stiff, and taking snuff, and a very different man, 
indeed, from what I have seen him in former days, bowing down to 
,the ground, and scarcely venturing to sit down in the same room 
with my father. He it was who told me, for my father could not, 
that there was what he called a bond and judgment for ten thousand 
pounds and interest, which my father owed Lord Danemore ; and that 
my fatlier had offered to give him a mortgage on his estate for it; but 
that L<‘rd Danemore would not take one, both because he wanted the 
money, and because he said that the estate was mortgaged already 
up to its value.” 

“That must be a mistake, I think,” said Langford. “Yon will 
forgive me, Alice, for having made some inquiries lately; and will 
not, I know, attribute my having done so to any motiv,e but the true 
one. I have, however, made such inquiries ; and I feel sure that this 
l.'iwycr of Lord Daneraore’s has greatly exaggerated, and has done so 
for tlie purpose of embarrassing your father.” 

“Ohi 1 cannot think he could be* so cruel,” exclaimed Alice, 
“when he saw the dreadful state of agitation in which my fiither 
w as. However, he n^e it out, in short, that we had nothing on 
earth left but the pictures and the plat^ and my poor mother’s 
kwels; and he sakU that all he wanted ta know was, first, whether I 
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wOlild be willing to give up the little fortune £liat was left me by my 
aunt, to pay one half of the debt ; and Inext, when my father would 
pay the remainder. He said, too, he had no objection to give him a 
week to do so.” 

“A week!” exclaimed Lan^ord, “a week! The pitiful scoundrel! 
Is that the way he treats liis master’s friend ? However, Alice, he 
shall find himself mistaken ! Listen to me, my beloved,” and clasping 
her hand in his, he glided his arm round her waist, and gazed fondly 
and tenderly in her face; “I have some means of knowing, Alice, 
what is taking place in this neighbourhood, which it is needless to 
explain: and certain circumstances induced me to believe that this 
claim would be made by Lord Danemore on your father immediately. 
Alice,” he added, with a meaning look, “ you know that there m»ay 
be motives sufficient to induce Lord Danemore to entertain some slight 
feelings of anger towards you and your father at this moment.” 

Alice blushed very deeply, and looked up with surprise, saying, 
“What motives do you mean, Langford?” 

“ I mean on aCtaunt of his son,” replied Langford. 

“•I did not know,” replied Alice, ingenuously, “ that either you or 
anybody else, but my father, knew aught of that biismess, till to* 
night.” 

“ Several persons knew it,” replied Langford; “and though I do no^ 
mean to excuse Lord Danemore, yet we must allow something for 
anger — and I think that such was his motive.” 

“ Oh, that it certainly was,” replied Alice, “ for the attorney did not 
scruple to acknowledge it ; but I did not thipk myself justified in men- 
tioning it even to you, Langford.” 

“ I do not mean to excuse Lord Danemore’s conduct,” said Lang- 
ford. “It was uryust and unkind; but, perhaps, it was consistent 
with human nature, and certainly was consistent with all I know of 
his nature, which is quick, vehement, and passionate, if we may be- 
lieve one-half of what is said. But, after all, very likely this lawyer 
has outdone his instructions. However, Alice, as I said, he shall be 
disappointed. Learning that something of the kind was in agitation, 
I wrote several days ago to London, in order to be prepared to meet 
this matter. By this time my messenger is at the village, and brings 
with him a sufficient sum to discharge your father’s obligation to 
Lord Danemore. For the last two or three days, Alice, I will ac- 
knowledge to you tljat my mind has been in a great state of doubt 
and agitation ; the sum for which I have sent is more than one-half 
of what 1 actually possess ; but it was no fear in regard to that which 
made me at all hesitate. I only doubted whether I should tell you 
all I feel towards you before I offijred this little assistance to your 
father or not. I thought that if hope had deceived me, and Ahce 
rejected my love, her father would then refuse to receive any aid 
fbom me, however needful it might be to him ; and, therefore, on the 
one hand, I fancied it might be better to mention the subject of the 
money first. But then again, on tlie other hand, I thought if I did 
so it might place my Alice in embarrassing circumstances, should slie 
find herself obliged to refuse a man who had come to her fatlier’s 
assistance in a moment of difficulty. I judged it would seem un- 
generous of me even to ask her very soon after. In short, Alice, I 
gave way to hope and imimticnce, trusting that my Alice, by aedept* 
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Ing me, would give me a right both to protect her and to assist her 
father.” 

“ In short, Langford,” replied Alice, placing her other hand upon 
his, “ in short, you thought of everything that was generous, and 
hind, and noble, and acted accordingly.” 

“ Nay, nay, not so, Alice,” replied Langford ; ” but, of course, you 
have told your father what has passed between us.” 

“ Immediately that man was gone,” replied Alice, " I felt myself 
ihound to do so, Langford ; the more bound, from all the distressing 
land agitating events which had occurred.” 

‘‘You did quite right, my beloved,” he replied. “What did he 
eay ?” 

“ He said everything that was kind and affectionate,” replied Alice. 
“ He said everything that I should like to hear said of one I love ; 
but he said that he feared you would be disappointed when you 
heard all this bod news, and that I was bound in honour to set you 
free from all promises, as much as if no proposal had ever been made. 

; On his own part, he said that he should never raAstf any objections in 
f regard to fortune ; that he would never have done so even m his 
f most prosperous days ; but there was one question which he wished 
No ask regarding birth.” Alice blushed, and cast down her eyes as 
she spoke. Then raising them suddenly and frankly to Lan^ord’s 
•face, she added, “ It is one of his prejudices, you know, Henry. But 
even if there should be any difficulty, his love for me and his esteem 
for you will make it but the matter of a moment.” 

Langford gazed in her face for an instant with a melancholy smile, 
vhich almost made her believe that her father's suspicions with re- 
gard to his history were correct. The next instant, how ever — whether 
ha understood her meaning clearly or not — he answered, “ Set your 
mind at rest, dear Alice; my birth is as good as your own I Is your 
father gone to bed ?” • 

** He went up stairs about half an hour before you came,” said 
Alice ; “ but he is not asleep yet, I am sure. I sat up both to tell 
you all this and to put ray mind at ease about you and Lord Harold. 
You were so long absent that I was uneasy. If you had not given 
me your solemn promise not to quarrel with him, and if my father’s 
grief and agitation had not occupied so much of my thoughts, I am 
afraid I should have been very foolish, and both terrified and un- 
happy at your not returning.” 

“ I have been very busy about other things,” replied Langford, the 
chilly recollection of all that had passed in the interval, coming bi^ 
upon him like a sudden gust of cold wind ; “ but my conversatiosi 
with Lord Harold only lasted ten minutes. I do not mean to say 
that he would not willingly have quarrelled with me, but I would 
not quarrel with him; and I trust that my reputaUon for courage 
does not require to be sustained by any such silly contests. How- 
ever, dear Alice,” he continue^' suddenly turning the conversation 
back again to its former subject — ** however, if your father be not 
asleep, it may put his mind more at £*ase to hear timt means arc pro- 
vided for meeting Lord Danemore's claim upon him ; and you may 
also tell him, my iyicc, in order to remove every shade of doubt, 
th^t although my fortune be but scanty, as it at present stands, yet 
there is go<^ hei^ of its b^g greatly increased, and tliat my Unh 
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is certainly not inferior to that of her whose hand is already too 
valuable a gift to need the enhancement of superior station/* 

As he spoke, he raised the hand he held, tenderly, but reverentially, 
to his lips ; for he felt that he was bound to double every outward 
token of respect at a moment when Alice announced to him that her 
own expectations of high fortune were disappointed, and that the 
rich heiress, who had thought a few hours before she had great wealth 
and broad lands to give, was now dowerless, except in her beauty, 
her virtues, and her gentleness. 

So he felt, and so he acted ; and Alice saw his feelings and appre- 
ciated them to the full. 

She rose then to go, but hesitated a moment as she wished him 
good-night, not knowing well how to express all the sensations tliat 
his conduct had produced. “Langford,** she said, at length, “how 
shall I thank you? I will not attempt to do it now, the time is too 
short; but I shall find time, if endeavouring through life to make you 
happy be enough.** 

Langford could ilot resist it, and for a moment he pressed her to 
his bosom, adding — “ Good-night, my Alice ; good-night, my beloved. 
Hasten to your father before he is asleep, and I will rernnm for a few 
minutes here, to write a note to the landlord of the Talbot, bidding 
him send up to-morrow morning early the packet, which must have 
arrived to-night. I "fj^ill tell him to address it to you; so that, before 
your father is awake to-morrow, you will have in your own hands 
the means of freeing him from all apprehension regarding this claim. 
I trust, too, dear Alice, that the time will come, when he will so much 
regard me in the light of a son, as to permit me to examine into the 
matter of these mortgages, and I think I can show him, and others too, 
that his estates are far from being as much involved as they have 
been represented to be/* 

They parted ; and after Langford had written the note he spoke 
of, and had given it to a servant to take to the little town early in 
the morning, he retired to rest. He found in his chamber, busily 
engaged in laying out his toilet for the night, the old servant Halli- 
day, who, during the whole time he had been confined in consequence 
of his wound, had attended him with the utmost care and attention, 
springing from a feeling that he was in some degree paying off a debt 
of his young mistress, in whose service that wound had been received. 
There was now in his countenance, though his nature was too respect- 
ful to suffer him to put any questions, an anxious sort of inquiriiig- 
ness, which Langfoni could not resist. “ It is not so bad, Halliday," 
he said. “Your excellent master has alarmed himself too much. 
All will go quite well, depend ujwn it/* 

The man made himli low bow with an air fhll of gratitude. “I 
am very much obliged to you, Captain,** he said. “ I w^as frightened, 
I confess; for the steward, you see, told me, at least three months aga 
But, however, we servants.have no Tight to be talking about such 
matters ; and though it is all out of love and regardto Sir Walter and 
Mistress Alice, perhaps we had better hold our tongues.** 

“ Perhaps so, Halliday,** replied Langford. “ And now, good-night ; 
all will go well, depend upon it/* • 

'the man again bowed low and respectfully, and left the room, and 
Langford proceeded calmly to undress liimsclf: for— ^ough his mind 
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was oppressed, pd the moment liis tlioughts were turned from tho 
immediate subject of Sir Walter I|erbert*8 affairs, they reverted 
naturally to the more painful topics with which they liad before been 
engaged — he was not a man to suffer his feelings to overpower him, 
or to interrupt him in his ordinary habits and occupations. He felt 
deeply and strongly ; but he was too much accustomed to such feel- 
ings to suffer the emotions of his mind greatly to affect his corporeal 
demeanour. It is those who feel by fits and starts alone that give 
full way to sudden emotions. Langford could feel as poignantly as 
any one. He did feel so at that moment; and yet he proceeded with 
his ordinary preparations for repose as if nothing had occurred to 
nfiect his feelings or to shako his heart. He ended by kneeling and 
commending himself and those lie loved to the care of the Great 
Trotector, and then lay down to rest, but not to sleep, Tliat he 
could not command ; and for many an hour he remained with his 
right arm bent under his head, his eyes cast upwards through the 
darkness, peopling vacancy with strange shapes, and suffering imagi- 
nation to suggest to him many a melancholy aivd many a painful 
image, which, after all, were not so dark and gloomy as the rc^ility 
Boon proved to be. The sky was beginning to turn grey with tho 
morning light, when ho first closed his eyes. Ho started up again, 
liowover, in another moment, and then lay awake till it was broad 
•daylight, rerceiving that such was the case, l^e was about to rise, 
but a degree of drowsiness came over him ; and yielding to it for a 
moment, it took possession of liiin quite, and he fell into a deep sleep. 


CHAPTER X. 

Day had long dawned, as w'c have said, ero Langford woke; and 
even then he woke not of liimself, uor till the servant, Hjilliday, 
had twice called him by name, standing close by his bedside, and 
looking upon him with an expression of much interest, indeed, but 
with a face from which all colour was banished, apparently by fear 
and agitation. 

“ Master Langford!” he said ; “ M.astcr Langford I No guil^ man 
ever slept so sound as that. Poo, nonsense ! Captain Langford, I say V* 

Langford woke, and looked up, demanding what was the matter. 

“Why, sir,” replied tho servant, “liere is good old Gregory Myrtle, 
the landlord of tlie Talbot, wants to speak witli you immediately. I 
met him as I was going up to tho village, coming down here as fast os 
he could roll.” 

* ” Then you have not got the packet I sent for said Langford, 

coolly, 

“lie has got it, sir, safe,” replied Halliday; “but ho would not 
give it up, for he was coming on to you himself.” 

“He should have given it, as he wm directed,” said Langford, 
“Tell him to wait ; I will see Iiim wdien lam dressed.” 

“ But he says, sir, that he must see you directly ; that his buai* 
ness is of the greatest importance ; that there is not a moment to 
lose.” ^ 

“ Oh, then, send Imn up,” said Langford, “if tho matter be so press- 
ing as that.” 
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Halliday instantly disappeared, as if he thought that too much 
time had been wasted already; and while Langford proceeded to 
rise, good Gregory Myrtle was heard creaking and panting up the 
stairs, as fast as his vast rotundity would let him. His face, too 
was pale, if pale it ever could be called ; and he was evidently in a 
great state of agitation, though the jolly habitual laugh still re- 
mained, and was heard before he was well within the door of Lang- 
ford’s room. 

“Haw, haw, haw!” he cried, as he laid down the expected packet 
before Langford. “Lord a’ mercy, Master Harry, this is a terri- 
ble business,” he continued. “Well, I never did think — however, 
it’s all nonsense, I know,” and he again burst into a loud laugh, 
ending abruptly in the midst, and staring in Langford’s face, as if tor 
a reply. 

“Well, good Gregory,” replied Langford, who, in the meantime, 
had broken open the seals of the packet, and seen that various bills 
of exchange which it contained, together with other equivalents for 
money, were all right — “ well, good Master Myrtle, what is it that 
is very terrible? What is it you did never think? What is it that 
is all nonsense? I am in the dark, Master Myrtle.” 

“ Gad’s my life, sir, they won’t let you be in the dark long,” cried 
the landlord of the Talbot ; “and I came down to enlighten you first, 
that you might not he taken by surprise.” 

“As to what?” said Langford, somewhat impatiently. 

“Lord, sir! I thought that Halliday must have told you some- 
thing, at least,” replied Gregory Myrtle, “ or that his face must if not 
his tongue, for it’s all black and white, like the broadside of the 
*Hue and Cry.* But the matter is this,” he added, after pausing 
a moment to laugh at his own joke: “ it seems that poor Lord Harold, 
who was a good youth in his way, though he was somewhat sharp 
upon poachers and dccr-stealers, and the like, was murdered last 
night upon the moor.” 

“Good God !” cried Langford, clasping his hands. “ Good God I” 

“It’s but too true, sir,” continued Myrtle, throwing as much solem- 
nity as he could into his jocund countenance, “it’s but too true; and 
there’s poor Lord Danemore, his father, distracted. And for the 
matter of tha^ I think Sir Thomas Waller and Sir Matthew Scrope 
are as much distracted too; for after having been with my lord since 
five o’clock this morning, they come down to my house, and begin 
examining witnesses and taking e'ndence, and sending here and 
there, and the end of it all is — ^for I heard them consulting over it 
through a chink in the door — they judge that you are the person who 
murdered him, only because that fellow, silly Jo^ Graves, 
came running down to the village last night for help, swearing he 
had seen you and Lord Harold with your swords drawn upon each 
other. So, while they were busy swearing in constables, and di that, 
I thought it but friendly-like to come down here and teU you, in case 
you might think it right to get upon your horse’s back, and gallop 
away till the business is over.” * 

“Swearing in constables!” said Xtangford, without seeming to take 
notice of the worthy host’s suggestion. “ Why, they don’t suppose 
ihy name is *Lsgk>n,’ do they ? One constable, 1 &ould suppose^ 
would be quite as usdol as twenty.” 
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Master Harry,” replied Gregory Myrtle; “but they tow 
■k you are connect<^ with the gen^jicmen of the road, who have 
pwn sporting round hero lately, and they are afraid of a rescue.” 

I Indeed!” said Langford; “the sapient men! However, Master 
pintle, ring that little bell at the top of the stairs.” 
fjErhe silver hand-bell to which he iwinted was immediately rung, 
•mm Halliday, who had remained halfway down the stairs, was in the 
SDm in a moment. No sooner did he appear, than Gregory Myr* 
E who put his own construction upon Langford’s coolness, ex- 
■fcmed, “Quick, Master Halliday, quick! Saddle tho Captain’s 
jfcrse for him!" 

I* “ No, no, Halliday,” said Langford. “ You are making a mistake, 
py good Master Myrtle. Take this packet, Halliday, and give it 
pto Mistress Alice’s own hands as soon as ever you can. I am going 
put with Master Myrtle here upon this business, wdiich I see you 
fcve heard of. What may be the result of these foolish people’s 
plly suspicions, I cannot tell ; but do what you can, Halliday, to keep 
:l|ho matter from the ears of Sir Walter and Mistress Alice as long 

f you can. Warn the ot]}er servants too ; for there is no use of add- 
g fresh -v^exation to that which your master and mistress are 
Urcady suTering. You must all know very well that I have nothing 
p) do witli this business, and can make that clear very soon. fc>ay, 
iherefore, that I have gone out for a few hour8,*but left that pat^ket 
pr Mistress Alice, with my best wishes. Now, good Gregory Myr- 
tle, go baede to your inn, and tell Sir Thomas Waller and Sir Mat- 
thew Scrope tliat I will be witli them in five minutes, as soon as 1 
have dressed myself.” 

Our host of the Talbot pursued the direction he had received, 
rolled dowm the stairs, and laboured along the road towards tlie 
village, with liis surprise and admiration both excited by the extra- 
ordinary coolness and self-possession displayed by Langford under 
such circumstances. By the time he had reached the middle of the 
bridge, he perceived a great number of people issuing from the door 
of his ow n house ; and, ere he w^as halfway up the street of the little 
towm, lie encountered ten or twelve constables and special constables, 
headed by the two magistrates in person. No sooner did he approach 
tlian the stentorian voice of Sir Thomas Waller — all unlike the dulcet 


notes of Sacharissa’s lover — was heard to exclaim, “Take him into 
cusUKly, Jonathan Brown V* 

“ Wiiere hast thou been, Gr^ry Myrtle, Gregory Myrtle?” ex- 
claimed, in softer tones, almost in tlie same moment, the voice of tiiir 
Alatthew Scrope. 

“You have been aiding and abetting felony 1” cried Sir Themas. 

“ You have been warning the guilty to esci^ie !" said Sir Matthew. 
I ** You have been helping the Hon to fly from his pursuers!” said 
Sir Thomas. 

! “You have been proditoriously giving ^infiarmation of our secret 
‘councils !” said Sir Matthew. 


“It is being an accessary after the fhet!” said hia oompaniott. 

”It is misprision of treason!” said the other. 

“It is levying warpgainst the king !” shouted Sir Thomas. 

“It is a gaol delivery!” cried the head constable, determined not 
to be outdone by his betters. 
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"Haw, haw, haw!” exclaimed Gregory Myrtle, laying his tvo 
hands upon his fat stomach, What is the matter with your wor- 
ships ?” 

“Hast thou not gone down on purpose,’* said Sir Matthew Scrope, 
“to warn Harry Langford, alias Captain Langford, alias Master 
Harry, to evade and escape the pursuit of justice, by flying out of the 
hack door while we are approaching the front ? Hast thou not done 
this, Gregory Myrtle ? and woe be unto thee if he have so escaped! 
Take him into custody, I say!” 

“ Well, your worships,” said M3nptle, beginning to look a little me* 
ful under the hands of the constables, “ I have been down to Master 
Harry, I own it ; but I went upon other business that I had to do 
with him. Does not everybody know that I had a packet down for 
him by a special messenger yesterday night, with orders to deliver it 
into his own hands ? and if I did talk with him this morning of what 
was going on, did he not send his compliments to your worships, and 
bid me say that he would be up with you in five minutes, as soon as ho 
had got his clothed on!” 

“Poo, nonsense, man!” exclaimed Sir Thomas Waller, growing 
red in the face, “ Do you think we are fools, to be taken in with 
such a story as that ? Arc you fool enough yourself to think that 
he will come.” 

“ I say, as sure as I am a living man, he will come !” said Gregory 
Myrtle. “ Ay, more, my masters,” he continued, after giving a glance 
towards the Manor House, “ I say, there he is coming.” 

All eyes were instantly turned in the direction in which his own 
had been bent the moment before, and the figure of a man, which 
seemed to have just issued out of the gates of the park, was seen 
walking with a slow calm step along the road towards the village. 
The magistrates, the constables, and the multitudinous crowd which 
followed them, all stood in silence and what we may call thunderstruck- 
ness, 80 little credence had they given to the assurances of Gregory 
Myrtle ; for let it be remembered, that the first effect produced by 
an accusation against any one, upon vulgar minds, is to lead them at 
once to condemn him. I am afraid there is something in the human 
heart that loves the act of condemnation — an act wliicli either grati- 
fies malignity or vanity. 

However that may be, the party assembled in the streets of the 
little to^vn could not believe tlieir eyes, and, indeed, would not believe 
their eyes long after the form of Henry Langford, a form with which 
many of them were perfectly acquainted, had become distinctly 
risible, approaching with slow calm steps towards the spot wliere 
tlioy were gathered together. The matter, however, could no longer 
bo doubted ; and the magistrates stood still, not knowing very well 
how to act in such unusual circumstances. 

Henry Langford, in the mean time, approached without the slightest 
appearance of hesitation o’* dismay at the sight of the formidable pha- 
lanx which they presented. Walking up to the magistrates with the 
calm and graceful dignity which characterised all his actions, he 
bowed slightly, saying, *‘I am told, gentlemen, that a most distressing 
occurence has taken place, and that you imagine there is some cause 
for supposing tliat I am implicated in this matter. Now, with your 
leave, gentlemen, we will go to the inn, os tliis is no place for dis- . 
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^cussin^ such subjects, and we will there investigate the matter 
laccuratcly. Doubtless, you have had^good reason for attributing to 
flue the commission of a crime; but some person or another must 
|bave gone out of the way, to insinuate or to urge such a charge 
|Bgainst me; and who it is that has been kind enough and liberal 
f (Eiougli to do so, I shall make it ray business to discover, in order to 

f imish him as he deserves.” 

Langford concluded somewhat sternly; and the magistrates, en- 
irely taken by surprise, looked rather foolish, and began to imagine 
liat they might have been too hasty in their conclusions. There was 
tone and an air, too, in the person whom they had suspected, wliich 
|lorba(lo all high words or violent measures. He spoke to them as 
|certainly their equal, if not their superior, and there was so much of 
Itbe consciousness of innocence in his whole demeanour that it was 
Ivery difficult to conceive their suspicions were justified. 
i Not knowing well what to reply, they followed his suggestion in 
Jlsilcncc, the one walking on one side of him, and the other on the 
btiicT. By the time they reached the Talbot, Ifowever, they began 
to recover from the effect of his presence, and Sir Thomas Waller, 
^ith what he conceived to he wise foresight and presence of mind, 
.agave the chief constable a hint in a whisper to guard the doors well, 
%iid to take care that the prisoner did not escape. They did not> 
iio’vcvor, venture to treat him as a prisoner ii» any other respect; 
and walking up into the room where tlicy had held their investiga- 
tion, he sat down with them at the table, and begged in a grove but 
|iot sarcastic tone, that they would have the goodness to let him know 
on what grounds they for a moment conceived that he had had any 
share in the unfortunate death of Lord Harold. 

The magistrates looked to their clerk, who had remained behind, 
putting the evidence in order while they had proceeded with the 
constables for the purpose of arresting Langford. The clerks who, 
ui>oii the whol^ seemed a sensible little man, proceeded, as it wm 
very common in those days, to take the whole business into his 
hands, and recapitulated coolly, but civilly, to Langford the heads o£ 
all the evidence that had been taken. 

Langford now discovered that the charge against him was much 
more serious than he had at first imagined. He found tliat, in the 
'first place, several persons had deposed that silly John Graves, whose 
adherence to truth was well known, had come down to the town in 
great agitation, begging for help to stop Lord Harold and Master 
Harry Langford from killing each other. It was proved, also, by the 
horse boys from the Manor House, that Lord Harold, after having 
lK‘ea in the park with Master Langford, had returned for his horse 
about the same time that the other hod returned; that the young 
nobleman had ridden away very slowly, and that ^Longford, after 
proceeding part of the way towards the village, had su&enly come 
mack, mounted his horse, and ridden awayvvery rapidly j that he had 
ibeen absent till between ten and eleven o’clock at night, and that hla 

e vas evident^ fatigued, and had been hard riddem Several 
too, had seel him pass at different times, and on several parts 
road leading t^the moor; and, in short, there was quite suffl- 
ridence to prove tliat a quarrel had taken place between lx>id 
and himself; that they had both gone towards the samq spot 
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at the same tirae,^nd that he had been absent a suflSciont number of 
hours to commit the deed with which he was charged, and to return. 

As the evidence was recapitSiIated, the worthy magistrates gained 
pcater and greater confidence every moment; and at length Sir 
Matthew Scope exclaimed, ** If this is not sufficient to justify us in 
eommitting the prisoner, I do not know what is.” 

“ Not, perhaps, in committing him, your worship,” said the clerk, 
whose philology was choice without being very accurate ; “ but ccr- 
tainly in remanding him.” 

“ Wiy, I did not exactly mean to say committing,” rejoined the 
subservient magistrate; ” remanding was the word I meant to use; 
hut where can we remand him to? If we remand him to tlie county 
jail, Justice Holdhim will take the matter out of our hands, and we 
shall lose all credit with the good Earl for arresting the murderer of 
his son.” 

“Would it not be as well,” said the clerk, “to take him up at once 
to the castle? It is not improbable that the noble Earl might like to 
examine him himsalf ; and you can keep him confined there till you 
have obtained further evidence to justify his committal.” 

“A very ^ood thought, a very good thought!” cried «Sir Tliomas 
Waller, rubbing his hands. “ He shall be placed in my carriage with 
a constable on each side, and we will follow in yours. Sir Matthew, 
With the other constables on horseback.” 

Langford had listened in silence to the conversation between the 
magistrates and their clerk, and though he evidently began to perceive 
that the affair would be more serious and disagreeable than he had 
anticipated, he could not refrain from smiling at the arrangement of 
the stately procession that was to carry him to Danemore Castle, 
He resolved, however, to make one effort to prevent the execution of 
a purpose which would, of caurse, on many accounts, be disagreeable 
to liim ; and he therefore intejposed, as the clerk was about to leave 
the room» “You are rather too hasty, gentlemen, in your 

conclusions^ and 1 think you had better be warned, before you com- 
mit an act which you may be made to repent of ” 

“Do you mean to threaten us, sir?” exclaimed Sir Thomas Waller. 
“Take those words down, clerk! Take those words down!” 

“ I mean to threaten you with nothing,” replied Langford, “ but 
the legal punishment to which bad or ignorant magistrates may be 
SUl^ected for the use, or rather misuse, of their authority. You will 
Remark — apd 1 beg that the clerk may take these words down — 
that one half of the matter urged against me rests upon the re- 
ported words of a madman, who has not been brought forward even 
hifnaelt** 

“ Yon would not have us take the deposition of an innocent, a bom 
natural T demanded Sir Matthew Scope. 

**His evidence is either worth something or worth nothing,” 
replied Langford. “Yoi^rest mainly upon liis testimony reported 
others, which is, of course, worth nothing; and yet you will not 
take his testimony from his own mouth, when I Inform you, that if it 
were so tphen, he would prove that, tliough LM Harold chose to 
quarrel with me, which I do not deny, that I positivejy refiised to 
4raw my sword upon him, even when he drew ^ upon me.” 

“That mi|fht h^” said the clerk, “ to take more sure vengeande m 
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iprirate way. Their worships have on the contrary to remark^ that 
pu have not in any way attempted t^ account fbr thb space of time 
^ M'ere absent from the Manor House last night. Neither Imve 
bu stated where you were, or what was your occupation; and, with- 
at meaning to say anything uncivil, sir, let me say, that there have 
fecn a great many nights, while you remained at the inn, which might 
pquire accounting for also. Their worships have not judged harshly 
F you, nor even given attention to suspicious circumstances, till they 
bund that the whole of your conduct was suspicious.” This was 
poken while standing beside the chair of Sir Matthew Scrope; and, 
gter whispering a few wonls in his ear, the clerk left the room, 
f Langford remained, with his eyes gloomily bent upon the tabic, 
|rithout speaking to either of his companions, busy with varied 
ihoughts and feelings, which began to come upon him, thick and 
inany — to weigh him down, and to oppress him. During the early 
jpart of the disagreeable business in which he had been engaged, he 
|iad thought solely of his own innocence, and of the absurdity, as it 
leemed to him, of the charge against him ; but^s the matter went 

( », other considerations forced themselves upon his attention. ‘ He 
as consciofis he could give no account of where he had been on the 
j-ecediiig night, when the murder was committed; and yet he felt 
hat he was called upon strongly to do so, not for the pUTBose of 
eeing himself from suspicion, but with a viewr to bring the real 
tonrderer to justice. Yet how could he reveal any part of what he 
mew, without bringing down destruction on the head of Frankliii 
Jray, who had no share in the deed; who, at the verv time it was 
Committed, was engaged in serving him, even at the risk of life; to 
rhora he was bound by so many tics of gratitude, and whose (p9od 
lualities, though they did certainly not serve to counterbalance hl« 
5rime8, yet rendered him a very different object in the eves of LaEUg^ 
brd from such men as Wiley and Hardcastle? At all events, 1^ 
bit that it was not for him to bring a man to the scaffold who haa 
laved his life on more than one occasion, and who had shown hliBself 
dways willing to i)eril his own in order to procure a comparatively 
trifling benefit to him. 

t Mingled with all these feelings, was deep and bitter sorrow fbr Iiord 
larold ; and thus many conflicting emotions, all more or less palnftil, 
ogether with the mostpainfhl of all, the knowledge that he could not 
do his duty with that straightforward candour and decision whldl 
< all other situations of life he had been accustomed to show, kept hlDi 
in stem and somewhat gloomy silence. 

The magistrates, in the meanwhile, conversed apart in a low 
Sir Thomas Waller delighted with the plan they were ahot^.^ putN 
sue, and anticipating great credit with Lord Danemore for arres} 
of his son’s mu^erer; while Sir Matthew Scrope^ who ^eemod to stand 
in considerable awe of the old nobleman, declar^, that he natdT half 
liked to come across the Earl, who wasr so fferee, and ffeiy^ and 
imperious. In about a quarter of an hour the clerk return^ attd 
Announced that all was i^y, and Ldngford, surrounded hy e €^0^ 
Iplete mob of constables, was placed in &e rumbling carriage Of |9|| 
^ 'iliomas Waller, and J;ome away towards Danemore Castle. 

Tha two magistrates followed In the carriage of Sir MattbeWi a!ll4 
[the Vain of constables, monnted on all sorts of b^uit% 
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iwelling the procession ; while good Gregory Myrtle stood at his door 
declaring, that he never saw siifch a piece of folly in his life: and the 
poor chambermaid, dissolved in tears, wiped her eyes and vowed it was 
impossible so handsome a young man could murder any body. 

CHAPTER XI. 

Astbii a slow progress of between two or three hours, along roads, 
which in those days frequently tossed the heavy carriage wheels high 
In air over some Lwge unbroken stone, and still more frequently suf- 
fered them to repose in deep beds of sand or mud, till the efforts of 
four strong Flanders horses had dragged them forth — the veliicle which 
contained Henry Langford gained the brow of Danemore Hill, and 
came within sight of the building, which in that part of the country 
was known under the name of the Castle. 

This view was obtained from the side of the park wliich lay in front, 
and whieh was separated from the road merely by a low park paling 
crowned with open palisading at the top. A part of the park itself 
lay between the mansion and the road, which were at the distance of 
about three quarters of a mile from each other, the ground sloping 
with a thousand fanciful unduhitions, and covered with short turf of a 
rich bright green in pll the dells and hollows, though becoming slightly 
brown upon the tops of the knolls, where the fierce summer sun, like 
the withering glare of the great world, had already taken off the 
freshness of the vegetation. 

Scattered hero and there were groups of old hawthorns, contorted 
into many a strange and rugged form ; while on cither liand appeared 
dumps of fine old trcee, the chestnut, the beech, and the oak. 'I'hc 
latter were seen gradually deepening and clustering together to the 
right and left of the house ^l they joined a thick wood, through 
which every here and there stood forth, dark and defined amidst tho 
tender green of the other plants, the sombre masses of the pine and 
fir j like smne of those stem memories of sorrow, of sin, or of priva- 
tion, which are to be found in almost every human heart, and which 
•till make themselves known in gloomy distinctness, amidst the fresh- 
est scenes and brightest occupations of life. 

In the midst, backed by that tliick wood, stood the house, or Castle, 
ms it was called, and the name was not ill deserved. It was an irregu- 
lar pile of building, erected in different ages by its different lords, and 
■bowing the taste of the various individuals who had x>o8ses8ed it, as 
well as of the various ages in which it had been constructed. On the 
left was an old unomamented tower, in the simplest style of the old 
Korman architecture. It was like one of the plain towers of some of 
the Kentish churches, with square cut windows, or rather loop-holes, 
under a semicircular arch, which denoted the original form. It was 
erowned by a {daln parapqt with a high conical roof. 

Then came a long nuigc of buildings in a much later style of archi- 
tecture, with oriel windows, and a good deal of rich stone car\ ing 
and ornamental work; then two massive towers, projecting considera- 
bly before the rest of the facade, and joined to it by two corridors, 
through each of which was i^rced a gateway, hnder a pointed arch ; 
and then again, as the builoing sunk into woo^ upon the right, 
watt tacte Wwers and masses of boayy masonry, united in general by 
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long lines of bnildinp: of a liirhtcr and more graceful character. On 
the older parts the ivy had been euljered to grow, though not very 
luxuriantly. The space in front, too, was kept clear of trees; ana 
oven as the carriage passed along, at the distance of nearly a 
tlie wide esplanade on which the Castle stood, with a part of the 
barbican, which had been suffered to remain, was distinctfy visiUe. 

The constables who sat with Langford in the carriage of Sir Thomas 
Waller, gazed up, with feelings of awe and reverence, towards an edi- 
fice, which the people of the country but seldom approached. The eyes 
of Langford, too, were fixed upon it, but with sensations which they 
little understood. All that they remarked was, that he kept his eyes 
fixed upon the Castle steadfastly during the whole time tliat it was 
visible as they passed along in front; that ho looked at it calmly, 
though gravely ; and that, when he had done, he raised his head as if 
waking from a reverie, and tlien suddenly turned and gazed from tho 
other window, wdiere a wide and beautiful view was seen, spread out 
below, reaching to the old Manor House, and tho wooded banks and 
hills beyond. * 

The carriage then rolled on, and, winding round under the park, 
entered by A castellated lodge, and drove slowly up to the mansion, the 
vehicles passing under the arches of tho two largo towers, which pro- 
jected from tho centre of tho building. A loud»tongued bell gave 
•rioti^ of their coming, and three or four servants, fat, pampered, and 
saucy, made their appearance to answer its noisy summons. 

Sir Thomas Waller was the first to speak, and, with an air of im- 
portance, he demanded immediately to see the Earl, One servant 
looked at another, and he, who seemed to be tho chief porter, replied 
shortly that that was impossible, for the Earl had gone out. 

“ Gone out !” cried Sir Thomas, in surprise. ** How? where?” 

*‘Ke is gone out on horseback,” replied the man, ‘*that is how, 
sir; and os to where, I fancy he is gone to the moor, where my young 
lord was killed.” 

” But we must, at least we ought, to see my lord the Earl,” said 
Sir Matthew Scropc, “ for we have brought up a prisoner for him to 
examine.” 

“ I can’t say anything about that,” replied the man, with a sort of 
sullen incivility; **my lord is out, but I will go and ask Mistress 
Bertha, if you like.” 

” I do not know what Mistress Bertha can do in the matter,” said Sir 
Thomas Waller. 

” Oh ! she can do anything she likes,” replied the man with a sneer, 
to which he did not dare to give full expression. 

*' Well, ask her— ask her, then,” said Sir Matthew; ” yon know who 
I am ; you know I was with the Earl three or four hours this mOming; 
You know I am a justice of the peace, and one of the.quorum.” 

Sir Matthew did not seem by this announcement to raise his dignity 
greatly in tlie eyes of the servant, who walked away, with slow and 
measured steps, to make the proposed application. He returned in 
about five minutes, saying, that listless Jiertha’s reply was, that, as 
it might be a long time before the Earl retum(?d, the m^strates had 
better leave the prisoner locked up there, and come back in thii evening 
abopt the hour ol bis lordsliip’a 8upi)er. 

Sir Matthew Scrope and &r Thomas Waller looked at eadi other* 
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There were some pointe in this* suggestion which they did not mucli 
like; but then, again, tbe ma^cal words, “His lordship’s supper,” 
Which were coupled in their imagination with fine and exquisite wines 
from foreign lands, fat haunches, rich sauces, and many another deli- 
eacy and luxury, which rumour declared to be prevalent in Danernore 
Castle, rapidly removed all objections from their minds ; and after a 
few minutes’ consultation they determined to obey to the letter. 

The next object of consideration was, how to secure their prisoner, 
and in what room to place him ; but their conference on that point 
Was soon cut short by the porter, who interrupted them by saying, 
^You had better leave all that to Mistress Bertha; for, depend upon 
It slie wUl put him where she likes herself, and most likely has settled 
It already. The best way will be to bring him in, and go to her. Sho 
is in the long gallery.” 

Although the two magistrates did not at all approve of the whole 
business l^ing taken out of their hands by a woman, they neverthe- 
less yielded with some symptoms of displeasure; and Langford, 
being made to descend from the carriage, was escorted bv the two 
constables tbrough a long dim entrance passage, whiclu led into a 
handsome vestibule beyond. He offered no resistance to their will ; 
he made no observation ; he asked no question ; but with a calm and 
Ihoughtfhl dignity, which had its effect even upon the pampered scr- 
yants of the castle, ne walked on, looking casually at the different 
objects he passed, as if almost indifferent to the part he was himself 
acting in the scene. 

Yrom the vestibule a handsome flight of stone stairs, lighted by a 
tall painted window, led up to a gallery extending on either side for 
about seventy yards ; and up these stairs Langford was led, following 
the two magistrates, who went on with slow steps, preparing to give 
Histress Bertha, the housekeeper, a just notion of their dignity and 
Importance. At the top of the stairs they were met by that per- 
sonam herself^ dressed as we have before described her, except that her 
broad white coif was no longer surmounted by the black veil with 
which she covered her head when she went abroad. Her thin aquiline 
fratures might have gained an additional degree of sliarpness ; her 
sallow skin was, if anytliing, more sallow ; and the cold severe ex- 
pression, wliich always reigned in her countenance, was now increased 
to a degree of stem bitterness which somewhat humbled the tone of 
the two magistrates. 

They approached her, however, with a very tolerable degree of 
|)omposity; and Sir Thomas Waller introduced liimsclf and then 
presented &r Matthew Scrape, announcing to her that they were 
magistrates of the county, and two of tlie quorum. As he spoke, 
His attention of the hous^eeper wandered beyond the two wor- 
shipful gentlemen altogether, and was attract^ to the prisoner, 
who fbUowed them, was something in his good looks, his 

calm and dignified demeanour, his apparel, or his expression of coun- 
tenance, which made the thin eyelids of Mistress Bertha’s eyes 
fltpand from the bright dark orbs Ujcv covered at the first moment 
ih^ lighted on him, and she demanded, ’’Is that the prisoner?" 

SrTliotnas Waller replied that it was; aAl then recapitulated 
wSiat he had been saying in to the dignity of himself an^Sir 

Matthew ScTope. 
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“Yes, yes,** replied Mistress Berth^with her sllgbt foreign accent, 
“ I know who you arc, both of you ; i^d now you have nothing to do 
but to leave the prisoner here till the Earl comes home. You can 
return at his supper hour. 1 do not know that ho will cat witli you 
himself, but if he do not, meat shall be ][)rovided for you.** 

“ There can be no reason, madam,** said Sir Matthew Scrope, “ why 
the Earl should not sup with us; we have supped with men of as 
hipli rank, I trow.*' 

“ When a man has lost his only son,*’ said the housekeeper, 
sharply, ** is that no reason why he should not sup with two fat 
country knights, to whom his sorrow and his presence woidd only 
bring gloom and stiffness? Better sup by yourselves, and eat, and 
drink, and make merry, as you are accustomed to do.** 

“ Gadzooks 1** said Sir Thomas Waller, in a low voice to his com- 
panion, *‘I think the old lady is right; but madam,** he added in a 
louder tone, “ we must be made sure of the safety of our prisoner.** 

“ Leave that to me, leave that to me,** replied the housekeeper, 
shortly. ** Follow me, Williams and Hanbury, to guard the prisoner; 
and you, John Porter, come on too. Come with me, young gentle- 
man,'* she added, speaking to Langford in a more benign tone. “ You 
do not look as if you would commit a murder; but, God knows, 
looks are deceitful things. Come with me.** • 

“But, madam, we have no authority,** interrupted Sir Matthew 
Serope. 

“Authority!" exclaimed the housekeeper, fiercely raising up her 
tall thin jx^rson to its utmost heiglit, “who talks of authority in this 
house ? You may well say you have no authority, for you lost It all 
the moment you crossed that threshold. No one has authority here 
but the Earl ; and, when he is absent, myself— now tliat that poor 
boy is gone,** she added, while a bright drop rose into her eyes, 
sparkled upon the black lashes that fringed them, and then fell upon 
the sallow skin beneath. “I trust in God you did not kUl mm, 
young gentleman ; for if you did, you committed a ^eat crime.** 

“ Indeed I did not, madam,” replied Langford ; “ 1 should sooner 
have thought of killing myself." 

“ I believe you, I believe you,” replied the housekeeper ; " but yet 
I must have you as safely guarded as if you had. If you want to see 
where I put him,” she continued, speaking to the magistrates in a 
somewhat gentler tone than she had hitherto used, “ you may coma 
with me; there is a room which no one even enters but my lord 
and myself; it is high up in the oldest tower : and even if he could 
get through the windows — which he cannot — tnere is a fell of siity 
feet below, clear down. But come and see it if you will, and you 
shall have some refreshment after.” 

Carrying a large key which she had held in her hand from the be* 
glnnii^ of die conversation, she led the way to the end of the gaileiy 
in which they stood. Tlien, jmssirig through anotlicr handsome cor- 
ridor, she ascended a staircase in the older part of the building, Whldl 
brought them to an ante-room, opening into a large bed-chamber, with 
windows on each side; whilst through the western window, and 
doae to it, might be seen projecting the heavy mass of the large 
square tower that we have mentioned in describing the buBdlng, A 
(|paU low door was exactly opposite to them as they entered, to 
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the lock of this Mistress Bertha applied the key. It turned heavily, 
and with difficulty, as if not o^en used ; and the door moving? back, 
gave entrance into a lofty ami cheerful chamber, lighted by four 
small windows. 

The strength of the door and the height of the windows sliowed at 
once that escape from that chamber was impossible ; and the magis- 
trates, holding in remembrance the refreshments which their some- 
what ungracious companion had promised them, expressed themselves 
perfectly satisfied with the security of their prisoner. Langford 
was accordingly desired to enter the place of his confinement, and 
did so at once, merely turning to address the housekeeper as he 
passed. “ Madam,” he said, “ I am sure you will be good enough to 
give my compliments to Lord Danemore whenever he returns, and to 
inform him, first, that I assert my perfect innbcence of the charge 
which these two worthy persons have somewhat too hastily brought 
against me ; and, secondly, that I beg he will take the most prom])t 
and immediate means for investigating the wliolc affair, as it will 
be unpleasant for me to submit to this treatment long ; and thoro 
are plenty of persons in the neighbourhood wlio will see tliat justice 
is done me.” 

The housekeeper made no other reply than bowing her head; hut 
when Langford had entered, and she had shut and locked the door, 
she turned sharply and contemptuously upon the magistrates, saying, 

He did not do it ! he never did it 1 you will make yourselves a laugh- 
ing-stock in tlie country.” 

Sir Thomas Waller was about to reply, but she silenced him at 
once by ordering one of the servants who followed her to have the cold 
meats laid out in the IHtle hall, and find tho butler for a stoup of 
Biugundy. A proposal made by Sir Matthew Scrope to leave two of 
the constables behind in the ante-room, she cut short, less pleasantly, 
telling him that she would have no constables in her master’s house 
except such as were intended to be thrown out of tlie window. 

By this time both magistrates began to find out that it was to no 

S urpose to contest matters in Danemore Castle with this imperious 
amc; and they accordingly followed her in silence back to tho head 
of the great stairs. There she made them over to the care of one 
of the men servants, who in turn led them to the lesser hall, where a 
collation was set before them, which well repaid them for all their 
patient endurance. 

In the meanwhile^ Langford had remained in the solitary chamber 
which had been assigned to him. As soon as the door was closed, he 
took nine or ten turns up and down the room, in a state of much 
notation, then gazed out for a moment from each of the windows by 
wtiich it was lighted, and then sat down at the table, and placed his 
hands for severil minutes before his eyes. It is not needful to enter 
into any detailed account of his feelings ; Ills situation was particu- 
larly painful in every resi>ect; and though he was not one of those 
who give way to each transient emotion, something might wdl bo 
allowed for discomffirt, anxiety, and indignation. When he had thus 
paused for a few minutes, thinking over his he lifted his eyes 
and gazed rotmd the chamber which serveil as his place of confine- 
ment, seentiiig to take accurate note of all it cront^uned. 

The room itself was a cheert'al and a pleasant room, with a vaulted 
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ceiling richly omamentccl ; while the tliick walls of the tower were 
lined with oak, very deep in hue, Ad finely carved with Gothic 
tracery. The form of the chainl)crlwas perfectly square, and its 
extent might be four-and-twenty feet each way. 1^10 furniture, too, 
was good though ancient, and of the same carved oak as the pauell- 
iug. It consisted of a large table, and a smaller one, eight or nine 
large high-backed chairs, and several curious carved cabinets. But 
tlie objects which most attracted tlie attention of Langford were two 
small panels, distinct from the rest of the wainscotting, and orna- 
mented in such a way as to show that they were not all intended to 
be concealed, with a small pointed ogee canopy above each, similar 
to that which surmounted the door by which he had entered, but 
only smaller in size. In each of these panels was a key-bole stir- 
njundod by an intricate steel guard ; and it was evident that each 
covered the entrance of one of those cupboards in the wall, in which 
our remote ancestors took so much delight. 

Besides the door by which he had entered, there was a smaller one 
on the opposite side of the room, leading, as Langford conceived, to 
a staircase in one of the large buttresses; and as he had l)een a pri- 
soner before, and had found it useful to know all the outlets of his 
temporary alx)de, his first action, after gazing round the room, was 
to approach that second door and try whether^ it was or was not 
locked. It was firmly closed, however; and he took his way back 
towanls his seat, pausing by the way to examine the two small dosets, 
and murmuring to himself, as he did so, **lliis is very strange I" 

As he FiK)ke, he drew forth from his breast the key which had been 
given him on the precteding night by Franklin Gray, and put it in 
the l(K:k, but did not turn it, though it fitted exactly. He withdrew 
it ngain almost instantly, and replaced it in his bosom, then folded 
his arms upon his clicst, and took one or two turns up and down 
the room, pausing at every second step, and gazing thoughtfully 
upon the flfjor. 

Jiy tlie time he had been half-an-hour in this state of confinement, 
he heard a key placed in the lock of the door by which ho hod en- 
terttl. In another moment it opened, and the tail", stately figure of 
Mistress Bertha appeared. In one hand she carried several books, 
and in the otlier some writing paper, with a small inkhom suspended 
on her finger. She shut the door after her, but did not attempt to 
lock it; and then laying down the books and implements for writing 
on the table, she turned round and gazed fixedly in Langford^s face. 

Have we ever met before ?” she said at length, ** Yowr face is 
familiar to me. It comes back like something seen in a dream. 
Have we ever met before ?" 

“If w'e have,” replied Langford, “it must hare been many years 
ago, when the face of the child was very difierent fiom tlie face oi 
the man.” 

She still gazefl at him, and after a considerable pause said, **I liave 
brought you some bcKiks tliat you may read, and wherewithal to write 
if you like it. In return for tliis write me down your mime.” 

Langford smiled, aj^, taking up the pen, wrote down his name in 
a bold fre?e hand. The woman gazed at him as he di<l so, then carried 
her bye raiiidly to the writing. A bright and intelligent smile shone 
for a moment upon her thin pale lip; and she said, “Enough! enooglit 
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that is quite enough. You ha|e been taught to believe that I have 
wronged you more than I reallf have; and although I have given you 
much good counsel and much true information, you have doubted and 
have not fully trusted me. I tell you now, and I tell you truly, that 
I have not wronged you, at least as far as niy knowledge of right and 
wrong goes, and therefore I am still willing to do all that 1 can to 
serve you. The history of the past I may tell you at some future 
time, and I will show you that I wronged others less than they 
thought 1 did. But there is one whom I will not name, who has 
wronged you and yours deeply; and I know his nature—I know hu- 
mnu nature too well not to be sure that implacable hatred and constant 
persecution is the offspring of such acts, rather than sorrow, remorse, 
and atonement. It was on that account that I bade you never come 
here. It was on that account that 1 bade you fiy his presence. Fate, 
however, has brought you here at a moment when the mortal agony 
at losing the only ejeature he really loved may yet tame his fierce 
heart and bend his iron will. I can do but little for you, for I am 
hound by an oath — an oath which has bound me for many years; but 
fate, which has brought you l»ere, and has wrought an extraordinary 
thing in your behalf, may yet do much. I will leave it to its course. 
But with regard to your own conduct, beware! I warn you to beware. 
Choose well your mdment, and of all things bo not hasty. But hark, 
what is that I hear below ? There are his horses’ feet, and I must 
leave you. Thank God, those idiot justices are gone.” 

*'T6t one moment,*’ s^d Lans^ord, as she turn^ to deport ; 1 may 

Have thought that you vhronged me and mine, but 1 have not doubted 
— have not suspected you, as you suppose. On the contrary, in 
many things, as you may have seen, 1 have followed your advice — in 
others, that ^oue whom 1 was more strictly bound to confide in.” 

** ^y, and it was she who taught you to believe — ^it was she who 
was wmdt enoutdi to believe herself, that I had been guilty of that 
which I would scorn.*' 

“No!” exclaimed Langford — “No! You mistake; she never did 
believe you guilty. She owned, that once, in a moment of anger, she 
implied so ; but she did you justice in that respect through the whole 

her lifis. She told me more than once, too, that she had herself 
seen you, and assured you, that she did not doubt yo^ as you ima- 
gined>--that anger, having passed away, justice and right judgment 
had returned.*^ 

“ But ail her words were cold, "said Bertha, “ and all her letters had 
•omeMdng of restraint in them.” 

“ Consider her situation," said Langford in return ; “and remember 
that she had some cause to blame, as yourself acknowledged ; though, 
In lagard to other things, she might have done you injustice." 

**Sm did bitter injustice to herself," replied the woman, “ and drove 
me to attach myself to others, though 1 would fain have attached my> 
•elf to her; and, having done so, would have served her with my heart’s 
blood I must not linger; I will see you again, ere long — fare- 
well 1” tad tkus saying, she left him, lockiiig the door behind her. 
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Langford had not been left five minutes alone cro the sound of voices 
of persons rapidly approaching caught his ear. At first he imagined 
that they proceeded from the side by which he himself had entered; 
but the moment after ho became convinced that they came from the 
direction of the other door, which, as he justly supposed, communica- 
ted with a staircase in one of the large buttresses. At first, of course, 
the sounds were indistinct, but, a moment after, a key was placed in the 
lock, and a loud, deep voice was heard exclaiming, “I will stop for 
nothing till I have seen him face to fieice! Where is this murderer of 
my son ?” 

TIui door was thrown violently open before these words were fiilly 
s^token, and the Earl of Danemore liimself stood before tlie prisoner. 

He was a tall, handsome, powerful man, wide-cbested, broad-shoul- 
dered, and still very muscular, without being at all corpulent . Ho 
inigdit be sixiy-three or sixty-four years of age, and his hair was snowy 
white. II is eyebrows, however, and his cye-lashes, both of which wete 
long and full, were as black as night. There was many a long, deep 
furrow on his brow, and a sort of scornful, but habitual wrinkle be- 
tween the nostril of the strong aquiline nose and the comer of his 
mouth. On his right cheek appeared a deep scar, roimd, and of about 
the size of a pistol-ball ; and on the chin, was a longer scar, cutting 
nearly from tlie lip down into the throat and neck. He was dressed 
in a suit of plain black velvet, witli the large riding boots and heavy 
sword, which were common about fifteen or sixteen years before the 
poricxl of which we now speak, but which, were beginning by this time 
to go out of fashion. , 

On entering the room, his teeth were hard set together, his biW 
contracted till the large thick eyebrows almost met, and his whole air 
fierce and afptated. His quick eyes darted round the room in a mo- 
ment, and alighted upon Langford, who turned and faced him at once. 

The moment, however, that their looks met, a strange and sudden 
change came over the whole appearance of Lord Danemore. He paused 
abruptly, and stood still in the middle of the room, gazing in Langford*! 
face, while the frown departed from his brow, and he raised his baiBl 
towards his head, passing it twice before his eyes, as if he fancied that 
some delusion had affected his sight. His Ups oj^ned as if he would 
have spoken, but for a moment or two no sounds issued forth ; and 
tlie calm, quiet, steady gaze with which Langford regarded him seemed 
to trouble and agitate him. 

“ What is your name ? what is your name ?** he exclaimed rapidly^ 
when he could speak. “ Who brought you here * 

“My name is Henry Langford/* replied the prisoner — **an ofllccr, 
in the service of his majesty; and if you seriously ask, my lord — for 
I suppose, I have the honour of speaking to the Earl of Danemore— 
if you seriously ask who brought me liither, I have only to reply Wo 
very silly persons calling themsedves magistrates, who liave enter^ncd 
or rather manufactured, amongst tiicm^vcs a cliarge against mc for 
whitli there is not tlie slightest foundation.*' 

** Henry l4mgford! Henry Langford 1** repeated the Ball, Ctltlfig 
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his eyes on the ground, and then raising them again to Langford’s 
face, every line and feature of which he seemed to scan with anxious 
care. “ Pray of what family you ?” 

“ My father,” replied Langford, “was a gentleman, of some property 
in England, of which property, however, I have been unjustly de- 
prived and as he spoke, he fixed his eyes steadfastly upon the Earl; 
hut that nobleman’s countenance underwent no change, and he pro- 
ceeded — “ My mother was also a lady of some property ” 

** Where were you bom?” demanded the Earl, quickly. 

“ Though your questions are rather unceremonious, my lord, for a 
perfect stranger,” Langford replied, “I will not scruple to answer 
them. I was born in a small town in this country.” 

“ Not in France ?” demanded the Earl, quickly. 1 do not ask 
without a motive — not in France? Are you certain it w’ as not in 
France ?” 

** Perfectly certain,” replied Langford. “ My mother’s family, how- 
ever, were French — ^related to the illustrious family of Beaulieu.” 

“ bk),” said the Earl, “ so ! How nearly are you related to that 
family ? — are you sure not in France?” 

“Quite certain,” replied Langford. “I have live'd much in 
France, which may have given me some slight foreign accent; and 
as to my relationship to the Beaulieus, I can really hardly tell how 
near. I have only heard my mother say that she was nearly related 
to them.” 

“It cannot be! It cannot be!” said the Earl, drooping liis bend, 
and looking down upon the ground. “ Is your mother living?” 

A cloud came over Langford’s brow : “ She is not,” he said. 

The Earl again seemed interested. “ How long has she been dead ?” 
he asked. 

“ About two years,” Langford replied, and thereupon the Earl once 
more shook his head, saying,* “ It cannot be. You are very like the 
late Marquis of Beaulieu,” he added — “ extremely like ; and though 
circumstances have compelled me to discontinue my acquaintance 
with that liimlly, I knew the Marquis once, and loved him well. I 
could have almost fancied that you were his son, and for his sake I 
cannot regard you with any otlicr eyes than those of kindness. But 
yet what do I say?” he continued, while his brow again grew dark. 
**lhey tell me you have murdered my son, my only son. How 
strange, if the son of the man who had so nearly killed the father, 
should, five-and-twenty years after, have slain the son I” 

“ You fori^ty my loi^, and you mistake altogether,” replied Lang- 
ford. “In first place, I am not the son of the Marquis of Beau- 
lieu ; and. In tlie next place, I assure you most solemnly by all I hold 
dear — I pledge you my honour as a gentleman and a soldier, and my 
oath as a Clmtuan and a mau'—that I have had no more share in this 
unfortunate event than you have.” 

" I would willingly believe you,” answered the Earl, “ most wil- 
lingly, for yours is a irountenapce from which I have been accustomed 
to expect nothing but truth and honour. Yet why do these men 
accuse you? Why, if there be not proof as strong as truth itself 
why do they dare to bring an act'usation ag!.’.nst one of your high 
house t Oh, young man ! young man 1 if you have slain him by f»B4ad 
its Tiilanyi 1 will take vengeano} of you by making you the public 
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fipectaclc, and giying you up to the rope and scaffold: chains shall 
li:ing about you even in your death, and your bones shall whiten in 
tlie wind. But, if you have slain him|foot to foot and hand to han^ 
you shall meet a father’s venccanco in another way. Ay ! old as I 
am, I will take your heart’s blood, and you shall find that this arm 
has lost nothing of its skill and but little of its strength. You shall 
learn what a father’s arm can do when heavy M’ith the sword of the 
avenger r* 

Once more, my lord,” replied Langford, calmly, ** I assure you 
that I am perfectly innocent. I assure you that, neither fairly and 
openly, nor covertly and treacherously, have I had aught to do with 
your son’s death. The sole ground for suspicion against me has 
been wbat I will not conceal fVom you, my lord, that, upon a slight 
quarrel between us, he drew his sword upon me, in the park of Sir 
Walter Herbert.” 

“Ay, Sir Walter Herbert!” exclaimed the peer, with a bitter sneer; 
“the pitiful old fool! He and his fair dainty daughter, Mistress 
Aliee, they would none of my son, would they not? He shall pay 
for it in prison, and slic shall sec him rot before licr eyes. Ay, novr 
I guess how it all is. She lias found a lover in fair Master Henry 
Langtbrd; lias she? and he has murdered a rival who might have 
proved troublesome. Tliey shall answer for it, they shall answer for 
It! Ho! below there!” he continued, approachiifg the door. “Bring 
me up tlie papers wliich those two knights left!” 

Langford sufl’ered him to proceed with the wdld and rapid starts to 
wliich the vehemence of his passions led him ; but when he paused, 
the prisoner took up the conversation, saying, “ I was about to tcU 
you, my lord, that your sou did seek a quarrel with me; did draw 
his sword upon me; did try to induce me to follow his example, but 
in vain.” 

“ What !” interrupted the peer, “ did ^ou refuse to fight him ? How 
w’os that ? a soldier, and a man of your race ?” 

“1 did refuse to fight him, my lord,” replied Langford, “ for particular 
reasons of my own. I have had many opportunities of showing tiiat 
fear forms no part of my nature, and I am not at all apprelicnsive of 
ever being mistaken for a coward.” 

He spoke w ith a calm and easy dignity, slightly throwing bock 
his head, while the fine formed nostril expanded with a sense of 
honourable pride. Tlie Earl gazed upon him attentively, the angry 
fire that had been in his eyes gradually subsiding as he did so, and 
he repeated more than once, in a low voice, “So like! So strangely 
like!” 

At that moment, with the rapidity of one accustomed to obey the 
orders of a quick and imperious master, a servant appeared bringing 
in the bundle of papers wliich contained the evidence ooUeeted against 
Langford at Moorhurst. The Earl cast himself into a chair, spread 
the papers out upon tlio table, and ran Ris eye rapidly over them, 
one after anotlier. Langford had also seated himself, and watche<l 
the proceedings of the Earl attentively, though neither of them spoke 
for some minutes. 

When the Earl ha^ done, he looked up in the prisoner’s face, and, 
after pausing with a thoughtitil air for several momenta, he said, 
** Ibis is a case of susx>icioD against you, but nothing more. J, my« 
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self, the person most interested, cannot mate more of it; and from 
what I nee of yon, from your face and from your family, I will add 
that I do not beUevc you |rulltl ” 

“My lord, yon do me justiij,** replied Langford, “and it wakes 
me right glad to see you so inclined. There was an old custom 
which was not without its value, for human nature cannot be wliolly 
mastered even by the most consummate art ; and I am now willing to 
recur to that old custom, to give you further proof tliat you judge 
rightly of me. Let me be taken to tlie room whore your poor son 
lies. I will place my hand ujton his heart, and swear to my innoccnce. 
I do not suppose, my lord, that the blood would flow again, if 1 were 
culpable ; but I do believe, that no man conscious of such a crime a 
murder, could perform that act without betraying by his coiintc;- 
nance the guilty secret within him. I am ready to perform it before 
any persons that you choose to appoint.” 

“ Arc you not aware,” demanded the Earl, sternly, “ that the body 
has not been found ?” 

“Good Gk>d!“ exolaimcd Langford, his whole flice brightening in a 
n^oment, “ then, perhaps he is living yet. This is tlio most extra- 
ordinary talc that ever yet was told — a man arrested — accused — well 
nigh condemned for the murder of another who is probijbly alive. 
A thousand to one he is still aliye ! Oh, my lord be coraiorted, br 
comforted 1’* , 

“You deceive yourself, youug man,” replied the Earl, with a me-* 
lancholy shake of the head, “you deceive yourself. Ilis death is hut 
too clearly proved. His white horse returned last night alone, with 
his own neck and the saddle stained with blood. The road by Up- 
water Mere was found drenched with gore— with my child’s gore» 
and his cloak was found amongst the beeches hard by, pierced on 
the left side with a pistol shot, which must have been fired close to 
his bosom, for the wadding had burnt the silk. It, too, was stiff* with 
blood. There were traces of several horses’ feet about, but no trace 
of where the body had been carried, though I myself— I, his father — 
have spent several hours in seeking tlie slightest vestige that nught 
direct me. Poubtless it is thrown into the mere,” and as he spoko 
he covered his eyes with his hands, and remained for severiil minutes 
evidently overpowered wdth deep emotion, against which he struggled 
stronglyr but in vain. 

liau^ord, too, was moved, and after having waited in silence fo* 
several minutes, in the hope that the agitation which his companion 
suffTered would pass away, he ventured to address some words of 
comfort to Lord Danemore ; saying “ I am deeply grieved, my lord, 
thRt you liave such cause for apprehension, but still I cannot help 
hoping ^at all these causes for thieving the worst may prove falla- 
and thi^t your son may yet be restored to you.” 

•*No, n<^ sir, no I’* replied the Earl, “ I will not deceive myself, nor 
do I wish to be deceived. Such evidence is too clear. I am not a child 
or a woman, that I cannot lx?ar any lot assigned to me. I can Iwk 
my fate in the face, however ’dark and frowning its brow may be, 
aim say to it, * Thou has but power to a certain degree, over my mind 
thou canst pot triumph^ and even whilst thou v^ingest my licart and 
leavest my md age desolate, I can defy thee still!’” 

Jbangfora bent down his eyes upon the ground, and did not reply . 
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i|fc ecTcral minutes. He did not approve the spirit in BrUioh those 
S^s were spoken^ but yet it was not his task to rebuke ot to admo* 
pib, and when he did reply, he again sought to instil hope, 
f •* Your lordship says,*’ he observed A len^h, “that the evidence 
In too clear. It is certainly clear enough to justify great and serious 
«li)rehtnsions, but not to take aw'ay hope, or to impede exertion, I 
l^jcniber having heard of an instance which occurred in far (^ytant 
yiniates, where the causes foi* supposing a person dead were pueh 
^re conclusive than in the present instance. A sailor had left the 
jiip to which he belonged, and wandered on shore in a place Infested 
■^ith pirates. He did not return. Boats w'ere sent after him, and in 
racing the course of one of the rivers up which he was supj^cd to 
lave taken his way, his clothes were found bloody, torn, and cut 
ritli the blows of a sword: a leathern purse, which he was known to 
lave carried full of money, was found furtlier on, devoid of its con- 
and further still, a mangled and mutilated body, in which 
dinoit- all his cf>mradc8 declared they recognised his corpse ; and yet, 
hne years after that, he rejoined the ship to wjiich he belonged, 
laving made his escape from the party of robbers by whom he had 
t>cen taken. . 'Jho body which had been found was that of another 
poan, though the clothes and the purse undoubtedly were his own.” 

While he spoke, the Earl turned deadly pale, gazed upon him for 
1 niornent or two with a straining eye, then suddenly started up, and 
ritliout a word of reply quitted the room. * 

I Langford at first seemed surprised, but smiled slightly as he«aw him 
[ o: then calmly sat down at the table, took up the papers which tho 
vkirl had left behind him, read over the evidence against himself^ and 
Vrote in the marj^n a number of observations, wherever any strained 
br unjust conclusion seemed to have been drawn by the magistrates. 

' fc had been occupied in this manner about an hour, when the Earl 
gain made his appearance. His manner^was very different from what 

.lad been on the previous occasion. There was a want of that fierce 
licrgy which had before characterised it ; there was a doubtfulness, 
a hesitation, and a vagueness, quite opposed to the keen, sharp deci- 
sion of his former demeanour. He treated Langfoid more as an ac- 
quaintance, more even as a friend, than as a prisoner. Tvro or three 
times he spoke of the chances of his son being still alive, and referred 
vaguely to the story which Langford had told him, but then dart^ off 
suddenly to something else. 

\t length, however, he took up the papers on which tho other had 
commented, and, without noticing the observations that he had writ- 
ten, said it was unjust, upon a case where there was nothing ixuido 
out against him but suspicion, that he should be detained as a close 
prisoner. “ If, therefore,*' he said, “ you will give me your word not tO 
attempt to make your escape, the dooors shall be thrown <men to you j 
this chamber and the next shall be your abode for the uraej though 
they should have put you somewhere else, for this room is appropriated 
to me. Here,” he continued, in a thoughtfhl and abstnicted tone^ 
” w hen I wish to think over all the crowded acts of a long, eventfhl, 
and constantly changing IhTe, I come and sit, where no souwt inter- 
rupts me but the twitting of the swallow', as it skims pait my 
windows. Here I can people the air with tlie things, and bdtigiL ania 
deedrof tho past, without the empty crowd of the insignillcaiit lif ii^t 
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breaking in upon my solitude, and sweeping away the thinner hut 
more thrilling creations called up by memory. I know not how it 
is, young gentleman, that tlu^e is scarcely any one but you whom I 
could have borne patiently to* see in this chamber ; but your counte- 
nance seems connected with those days to which this room is dedicated. 
There is a resemblance, a strong and touching resemblance, to several 
persons long dead ; and that likeness calls up again to my mind many 
a vision of my youthful days — days, between which and the dark 
present, lies a gulf of fiery passions, sorrows, and regrets. I know noft 
wherefore they put you here, or who dared to do it, but it is strange 
that, being here, you seem to my eyes the only fit tenant of this 
chamber except myself. Here I sit and read the letters of dead 
friends — here I sit and ponder over the afiections and the hatreds, the 
hoi)es, the fears, the wrath, the enjoyment, the sorrow, the remorse of 
the past ; here often do I sit and gaze upon the pictures of those I 
loved in former times — of the dead, and the changed, and the alienated ; 
of persons who, when those pictures were painted, never thought that 
there could comcf a change upon them, or upon me, either in the 
bodily or the mental frame ; never dreamed of the mattock, and the 
grave, and the coffin, and the slow curling worm that has long since 
revelled in their hearts ; no, nor of fierce unci fiery contention, envy, 
jealousy, rivalry, hatred, the death of bright affection, and the burial of 
every warm and once living hope. Here am I still wont to gaze upon 
their pictures, and I know not how it is, but it seems to me as if your 
face were amongst them.” 

“ I fear me, my lord,” said Langford, ** that those endowed with 
strong feelings and strong passions are most frequently like children 
with a box of jewels, squandering precious things without knowing 
their value, and gaining in exchange but gauds and baubles, the paint 
and tinsel of which is soon brushed off, leaving us nothing but regret. 
There is no time of life, ho^vever, I believe, at which we may not re- 
cover some of the jewels which we have cast away, if we but seek for 
them rightly; and I know no means likely to be more successful than 
that which you take in tracing back your steps tlirough the past.” 

“It is a painful contemplation,” said Lord Danemore, “and I fear, 
that in the dim twilight of age, let me trace back my steps as closely 
as I will, I am not likely to find agahi many of the jewels that I scat- 
tered from me in the full daylight of youth.” 

“ Perhaps, my lord," rephed Langford, “ you might, if you were to 
take a light. However,” he added, seeing a look of4mpatience coming 
upon the Earl, “ I am much oblig^ to you for your offer of a partial 
kind of freedom. I never loved to have a door locked between me and 
the rest of the world ; and I willingly promise you to make no atteih pt 
to escape during the whole of tliis day, for of course my promise must 
have a limit. . In the course of that day, you will most likely be able 
to prooiire fuller information in regard to this sod affair; and I do 
tmst and hope that it may be such as may relieve your bosom from 
the apprehensions which now oppress you." 

“I must exact your promise for two days,” said the Earl; “ for I 
have sent to tell those two foolish men who brought you here, that 
1 cannot deal with them to-day, and have biddnn them, in conse<iuence 
of what you have said, though with but little hope, to cause search of 
every kind to be made through the country round. There are ouo 
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! r two question*, also, B'hich I would fain ask you, but I will not do 
; now ; yet I know not why I should not ; but no, not now ! Have X 
our promise?” 

‘‘You have/' rci>Iiou Langford. 

And tiiG Earl, after paUsini? and lies! ^atinj? a moment or two lonpor, 
Sinitted him by tlie eJiief entrance, leavinj^ the doors open behind him. 
f* is but one thinfjr 1 ask of you,” added tlie Earl, as he turned 

ttf (h jiart ; “should you leave these two rooms, lock tlie door of the one 
il which you now are till you return, for I do not sulfur the feet of 
Admary servants to profane it.” 

When Lans^ord was alone, he paused fora moment or two to think 
>ver hisf%ituation ; and then, with a natural desire to use the freedom 
|liat had been given liim, opened the door of the chamber in which ho 
,ad been placed, and proceeded through tlie bedroom beyond, to 
head of the staircase. Keincmbering the Earl’s request to lock 
he d(X)r, ho turned back to do so, and when he again approached the 
airs, the voice of some one singing IkjIow rose to his car. 'llie tono 
i whicli the singer poured forth his ditty was low,l3ut after listening 
br a moment, Langford recognised the voice of the poor half-witted 
uan, John Gfaves, and a sudden hope of finding means of clearing 
ilniself by the aid of that very person struck him. He descended the 
tairs slowly, and at the bottom of the first flight found the wanderer 
fettiug on the lower step, with his head hanging dpwn in an attitude 
4f dejection ; laying lus hand upon his shoulder, Langford caused him 
to start up suddenly and turn round. 

“Ah, Master Harry!” cried the man, in one of his saner moods, “is 
that you? It is you I came to sec. I heard they had taken you up, 
and locked you up here, and I came to see if I could help you, for you 
have always been kind and generous to me ; and then, if 1 could not 
help you, I could sing you a song, and that would do you good, you 
know ; 1 always said you ought to have your rigiits, you know ; but 
I must not say so here, or they will scold me, as they did before.” 

“ C’ome up hither with me, John,” said Langford ; “ I believe that 
you can help me, if you will. But how came you here ? Do they sulTcr 
you knowingly to wander about the house in this manner?” 

“ Not as far as this,” replied the man, laugliing ; “ not as far as this. 
Tlicy would soon drive me down if they saw me above the grand 
stairs. But about the passages below tlicy never mind me. Only I 
sometimes creep up, and find my way about all the rooms, and if X 
hear a step, hide behind a window-curtain. It is no later tlian last 
night that I and another— but I must not speak of that. Never you 
mind, Master Harry, you will have your rights still.” 

“ Perhaps so, John,” answered Langford, “ though I do not tliink 
vou well know what my rights are. However, now follow me up 
here,” Tims saying, he led the way to the apartmeptf which had 
1x‘en assi^ed to him, followed quickly by the madmao, whose step 
was as noiseless and stealthy as if he had been going to murder the 
Bleeping. When he saw Langford approach the door of the inner 
room, he cast an anxious and furtive glam’e towards the top of the 
stairs, and^tened, and as soon as the lock was turned and the entrance 
free, he rah in and chwed it after him, looking straiglit towards ono 
of tbp small cupboards in the wall, saying, “There! tlierc! Be quick, 
lor fw some one sliould come 1” 
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Langford gazed on him with some surprise, and then replied, “ You 
hnow more of these matters pian I thought you did. However, you 
mistake. I want you mcrelyfto hear a letter and a message for nu . 

“But the papers! the papers!” exclaimed the other. “ Are you not 
going to take the papers ?” 

“No!” exclaimed Langford. “ Certainly not by stealth, John ” 

** Then it is you that are mad,” replied his companion ; ” and they 
have mistaken me for you. I will go and make affidavit of it.” 

“I should not hold myself justified in taking them stealthily,” 
replied Langford. “ Perhaps ere I quit this house I may claim them 
boldly ; and some time or another I must make you tcU me how you 
know so much of matters I thought secret ; but time is wanting now, 
and we may be interrupted. I have some reason to think that, if 
you will, you can find out for mo a person called Franklin Gray.” 

“ Can I find him out ?” said the madman. " Ay, that I can ; in 
tw’o hours I can bo with him.” 

“ Will you bear a message from me to him?” demanded Langford, 
** without forgettftig a word of it, and without telling a word to any 
one else ?” 

“ That I will joyfully,” replied the other ; “ I never forget— 4 wish 
I could — it is that turns me mad — I remember too well ; and I will 
tell nothing though they should put me to the torture. I always tcU 
truth if I tell anything ; but I can hold my tongue.” 

” Well then,” said Langford, ” tell Franklin Gray for me, that I 
am kept a prisoner here on a charge of shooting poor Lord Ilarold. 
If he be shot, I entertain hut few doubts in regard to who it was that 
did it ; and I ask Franklin Gray, in honour and in memory of our 
old companionship, to give me the means of clearing and delivering 
myself.” 

” Franklin Gray shot him not,” replied the madman ; ** that I know 
full well, Franklin and I art* friends ; don’t you know that, Master 
Harry ? For a fox, he is the best of foxes! But PU do as you tell 
me, however.” 

** I know he did not shoot him,” answcrwl Langford : “ I am as 
sure of that as you are. Nevertheless, carry him my message. But* 
hold,” he said, seeing the man turning abruptly to depart, “ I will 
write a few lines to good Sir Walter Herbert, which I shall be glad 
if you will give into his hands, or into the hands of his daughter.” 

The half-witted man signified his willingness to do anything that 
Langford told him ; and sitting down at the table, that gentleman 
wrote a few lines to Sir Walter Herbert, briefly explaining to him 
his irituation, and Ix^giog him, in case of his being detained beyond 
♦he close of the subsequent day, to take measures to ensure that 
Justice was done him. This epistle he had no means of sealing, and 
merely folding it up in the form of a letter, he put it into the hands 
exf his hair-bridiM»d messenger, and suffered him to depart. 

CHAPTEB XHL 

fTn® man who, as we have said, received in that part of the country 
tt )0 name of Silly John, stole quietly down *!;he stairs, and finding 
nobody to impede his pnx^eedings, had no sooner entered the corridor 
Itelow titan he was seized with a determination of descending tUo 
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f^cat staifcai^ thinking, as ho expressed it in liis caumtam vitb 
liimself, that it would make him feel like a lord for once in his life. 

W e all see and know that every step which we take in our onward 
X^ath through existence, whether directed by reason or prompted by 
c.i})rice, wliethcr ai)par('ritly of the most trifling nature or seianingly 
of the utmost consequence, not only aflbets ourselves and the course 
of our own fate, but more or less influences the state, the fortunes, 
ami the future of others, even to the most remote bounds of that 
vast sjuicc in which cause and eflcct are constantly weaving the wide- 
spread web of events. So pliilosopliers teach us ; and such was cer- 
tainly the case in the present instance ; for the whim which led Silly 
John down the grand staircase of Danemore Castle, was by no means 
without its cflbct uxK>n Henry Langford; and might, under many cir- 
cumstances, have pnKluced consequences of very great importance. 
The wliole house was silent, for the servants of dl classes and deno- 
minations were busy at their afternoon meal; and the liaif-wittod 
man, after looking round to see that no one was near, put on an air of 
inock dignity, stuck the cock’s feather more smarfly in his hat, threw 
out one leg and then the other with avride stride, and saying to Him- 
self in a lo>v*tone, “Now I’m a lord !'* began to descend the staircase. 
LAt tiiat moim nt his eye fell ujwn a sword, with its belt and sword- 
jknot, hanging up in the corridor, and in order to make his figure 
^eoinpletc, he turned back and decorated his persan therewith. 

Wlien ho had got to the bottom of the stairs, however, he looked 
at the 8word with a somewhat wistful eye, as if he would Mn have 
n tained it to ornament his x>erson ; but then muttering to himself, 
“No, no, I must not steal! ItemembtT the eighth commandment, 
Joim Graves !“ he unslung the sword, and looked it all over. Wlicn 
he liad done, be burst into a laugh, exclaiming, “ It is Master Harry’s 
sword ; the very swor*! with which he slit that fox’s neck when they 
attacked Mistress Alice. They have taken it away from him, but 
I’ll tike it back again ; and so saying he ran hastily up to the door 
of the chamber in wliieh he had left Langford, and after tapping 
hjudly with his knuckles, laid the weaiwm down upon the threshold, 
and triiiiK'd rapidly away. 

While Langford oijcned tlie door, and with some surprise took up 
his own sword, of which lie had been deprived by the magistrates 
when he had Ix'cn brouglit to tlie Castle, Billy John made tiie best of 
his way down the stairs, out of the front gates, across tlio esplanade, 
and into the park. The feat that he had performed seemed to havw 
given him a sort of inix)etus which he could not resist; and he ntn oB 
across the park as fast as his lameness would let him, scrambled over 
the park paling, and never stopped till he bad arrived at that point 
of the ro^ where it branched into two divisions, 'fhere, however, 
ho paused, and entered into one of those oonsultatioua with himself 
V hich were not unfrequent with him, and wliich formed a peculiar 
feature in his madness. 

He suddenly remembered that he had two commissions to per- 
form. and that he had no directions as to which was to be first exe- 
cuted. On all STich occasions of difficulty, Billy John argued with 
himself on lioth sides suf the question with the nicety of a speciai 
pleatkr, weigiiing every motive on either part, starting difiScultjea 
and solving tliem, seeing difl’erences and shades of difiTefence whm 
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none existed j and, in fact, acting the part of Hudibras and Ealpho 
both in one. 

On the present occasion Uie stood discussing the question of 
Whether he should first deliver the letter to Sir Walter Herbert, or 
the message to Franklin Gray, for nearly an hour; and was seen by 
many persons who passed, laying down to himself tlio reasons, pro 
and con, with the forefinger of his right hand tapping the forefing( r 
of his left, at every new argument on either side. As he found it 
utterly impossible to settle the matter by dint of reasoning, he fell 
at length upon an expedient which decided it as rationally as any 
other means he could have brought to bear upon it. Fixing himself 
firmly upon the heel of his uninjured foot, he extended the other leg 
and arm, and whirled himself round as if on a pivot, determini !ig 
to follow that road to which his face was turned when he stopped. 

It happened that the direction in which he at length found his face 
was towards the Manor House ; and he accordingly bent his steps 
thither with all speed. The quantity of time which he had lost in 
his consultation v^th himself, however, and that occupied in going, 
rendered it very late in the day before he arrived ; so that, altliough 
the servant to whom he delivered the note asked him' in a kindly 
tone to come in and take some beer, he looked wistfully at the sky, 
from which the sun had just gone down ; and shaking his head, walked 
away, turning his steps towards the moor. The distance, as we have 
before shown, was considerable; and as ho went, the long twiliglit of 
a summer’s evening grew dimmer and more dim, faded away entirely, 
and night succeeded. Still, however, the poor fellow toiled on up tlie 
hill, followed the road that led across the moor, and pfissed the very 
spot where Langford had seen the pistol fired on the preceding night. 

As be went by the bcieclies, ho thought lie lieard a rustling .sound 
beneath them ; and tho’igh accustomed to go at all hours through the 
wildest and least frequented paths, cither fatigue and want of food, 
or some other cause, had unnerved liiin, ami the sound made him 
start. He ran on uiion the road as fast us he could, and then turned 
to look beliind him. There was no moon — the night was sultry and 
dark, and it was ditlicult to distinguish any object distinctly ; but he , 
saw, or believed he saw, two men come out from the beccliLs as if to 
follow him , and he again ran on with all speed, taking liis way 
across the moor. After he had gone alnnit Imlf a mile, he cast liim- 
sclf flat down amongst some fern and licatli, and lay there for ten 
minutes or a quarter of an hour ; after which he arose again, and 
hurried on towards the dwelling of Franklin Gray. Twice he thought 
he heard steps behind him ; and his heart rejoiced when he saw tlic 
{Bite in tlie wall that surrounded the court. Tli^ gate was locked, 
however ; the whole house looked dark and untenanted ; not a win- 
dow in the tpwer, or in the large building by the side, showed the 
•lightest ray of light; and as he stood and shook the gate, he dis- 
tinctly heard quick steps coming on the very path he had pursued. 

A degree of terror which he had seldom before felt now took pos- 
•ession of him ; anti he ran round the wall as fast as he could, seek- 
ing for some entrance at the back. TJie first gate that he met with 
resistetl like tlie other; but a second, fifty or«sixty yanls further on, 
opened at once, and ho hurried on towards the part of the building 
Iwre him. 1^ sUU seemed to hear tlie stcqis behind him ; anti with 
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fonr that nmoiintod almost to *^ony, he felt along the wall for a boil 
pr some other means of making himself heard. As ho did so, his 
Ijiiiul came against a door, which gave way beneath his touch, and 
lie had almost fallen headlong down some steps, lie caught, how- 
ovor, by the lintel in time, and glad of any entrance, went down 
slowly, feeling his way with his foot and hands till he reached a level 
pavement. The air was cooler than it had been above ; and a small 
s<juare aperture at a considerable distance before him, while it 
gave admission to the wind, also showed the sort of faint dim light 
which yet lingered in the sky. Towards it he took his way, after 
having listened for a moment with a beating heart, to ascertain 
Wlu ther he was pursued, and made himscjlf sure that he was not. 

Tor a few paces, nothing interrupted Ids progress; but tlic next 
iionieut, he stumbled over some object on the ground; and as ho 
tteinptcd to raise himself, his hand came in contact with something 
tliat felt like cloth. lie instantly drew it back, but, after pausing a 

f iioment and hesitating, he stretched it out slowly again, and it 
ighted upon the (!old clammy features of a dead man’s face. Starting 
back, he agiiyi fell over the object which had throwm him down before, 
jUn 1 which he now found to be a coffin. 

Although all these circumstances were in themselves horrible, they 
borvod in some degree to relieve the mind of poor John Graves, who 
now remembered the ruins of the old church, whlth stood near, and 
naturally conc luded that he had got into the vaults. The confusion 
of Ills brain prevented him from remembering that the place bad been 
long unused for its original and legitimate purposes, and he was not 
one of those who feel any horror at the mere presence of the dead. 
( >11 the contrary, the sight of the clay after the spirit had departed, 
seemed to offer to his madness a curious matter of speculation, and 
he was fond of visiting the chanibei of death amongst all the cottages 
in the neighbourhood. 

After he had a little recovered himself, then, he muttered, ‘‘It’s a 
corpse! I wonder if it’s a man or a wmman;" and he put out his 
hand again towards the face, and ran it over the jaw and lips, to feel 
for the beard. 

“ It must be a gentleman, to be put in the vault,” he continued ; 
'Miis hand will tell that! Poor men's hands are hard; and the rich 
keep their palms soft. I wonder if it is gold makes men's palms 
soft ? Yes, it is a gentleman,” he continued, as ho slid his hand 
down the arm to the cold palm of the dead man. 

Jlut at tliat moment a light began to stream through the door by 
which he had entered, and his terror was once more renewed. ** If 
tlu y catch mo here,” he muttered, ”they will tliink I am come to 
steal the coffin plates and as the increasing light showed him some 
of the objects around, he perceived a broken part of the wall which 
separated that vault from the next, and which lay in ruin amidst the 
rf'uiains of former generations, with many a' coffin, stripped of all its 
idle finery by the hand of time, piled. up against it, together with 
dust and rubbish, and the crumbling vestiges of mortjdity. 

Behind the screen thus fonned the half-witted man crept, and lay 
trembling with a vagu^ dread of ho did not well know what; while 
tl»e %ht-, which by this time had ai»i>ro:iehcd ch>so to the doory 
remaiued statiouaiy for a momeut; two or three voioee were 
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heard speaking in ii low tone. The next moment three men descended 
into the vault, one of wliom bore a flambeau in liis hand ; but for tlio 
first two or three minutes after they entered, Silly John could only 
hear without seeing, as his terror prevented liim from making tlie 
slightest movement. 

“You may as well wipe tlic blood from ofi* his face before you put 
him into the box,” said one, as he and his companions seemed to stand 
by the corpse and gaze upon it with curious and speculating eyes. 

*• That was a deadly shot,” said the other. “ Poor devil ! he never 
spoke a word after.” 

“ He well deserved it,” said a third voice, “ that’s my opinion ; and 
when that’s the case, the deadlier the shot the better. But let us 
make haste, Master Hardie; though I do not see why he should ho 
buried with that smart belt on. Come, let us toss up for it. Here is 
a crown-piece. You toss, Hardie.” 

While this conversation had been going on, the poor half-witted 
man had remained ensconced behind the coffins and broken wall, 
trembling in every limb. This tremor assuredly proceeded from 
fear, and not from cold, for the air, which had been sultry all day, 
had now grown oppressively hot ; and the heavy clouds, which had 
been rolling up during the evening, like a vast curtain hetw'ecii earth 
and the free breath of heaven, had by this time covered the whole 
Sky, while a few hiVge drops of rain, pattering amongst the ruins of 
the church and the broken stones and long grass without, formed no 
unmusical prelude to the storm that was about soon to descend. 

Scarcely had Doveton spoken (for he it was who took the lead 
upon the present occasion) when a faint blue gleam suddenly lighted 
up the inside of the v<mlt, proceeding from the small square window, 
and flashing round upon all the grim and sombre features of the place, 
coffins, and sculls, and bone^ and broken and disjointed stones, and 
high piles of mouldy earth, consisting chiefly of the dust of the dead. 
It came like the clear and searching glance of eternal truth, making 
dark secrets bright, and bringing lorth from their obscurity all the 
dim hidden things of earth. That gleam flashed upon the counte- 
nances of the three robbers, as they sto{Kl around the corpse, unmoved, 
unshaken by the solemn aspect of death, by the awful picture of their 
own mortality. The sudden glance of the lightning, however, made 
them each start involuntarily. He w'ho held the crown-piece in his 
hand let it drop. No thunder followed the first flash, but another 
far more bright and vivid succeeded, playing round the buckles and 
clasps of the very sword-belt that one of them was in the act of 
removing from the corpse. A crash, which could not have been 
louder had the fragments of a mountain been poured upon their 
heads, came instantly after, shaking the whole building as if' it would 
have cast down the last stone of the ruin. 

“By cried one of the robbers, uttering a horrid imprecation, 

-whatapeaH” 

“Ay, and what a flash “’paid another, ‘“but come, take off the 
l>elt, ittr fear he gets up off the trestles and stops us !” 

“ Ay, if we lot him,” said Dovetou ; “ but may I never sjicak again, 
If I did not tliink I saw Ids lips move I Tlicr^ there!"’ he continued, 
us anotlicr flash of liglitning shone again upon the features #f the 
dead Buuii itrreniug all the ligiits which the flambeau had cast upon 
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it, and making the whole features, without any real change, nitsumo 
an expression entirely diilerent. “There! there! I told you sot 
Look, he is griiiniii" at us 

‘•rooh, nonsense!” cried another; “the man’s dead! he’ll never 
grin again. Yet, by my life, there is tlic blood running!” And so 
liir he truth; fur the jerk which had been given to the Iwdy in 

order to detach the sword-belt, liad caused a stream of dark gore to 
w ell slowly down and drop upon the ground. 

“Let the belt be! let the belt be!” cried Hardcastle. “Hold the 
trireli to his face and sec if he docs move ! No, no; he is still enough! 
Jiut, after all, one doc‘8 not like dragging him out in such a night as 
this, to bury him upon the cold moor. It would not matter if ho 
Averc alive; but let ua stay here till the storm is over, and you, 
Harvey, run and get us some drink. It’s neither a nice night, nor a 
nice place, nor a nice business; so we may as well have something 
to clieer us.” 

“1 have no objection to the flagon,” said Doveton, as Harvey left 
them to obtain the peculiar sort of liquid cheerfulhcss to which men 
engaged in not the most legitimate callings generally have recourse ; 
“1 have nonobjection to the flagon; but you know we must have 
dune the job before morning, Hardie, and the grave is not dug yet.” 
i “Oh, well soon dig the grave,” replied Hardciistle; “the ground 
is soft upon tlie moor, and it need not be very detp. Bo you think, 
Boveton, that wdicn folks are dead they can sec us? I have often 
tliought that very likely they can sec and hear just as well as ever, 
but can t move or speak.” 

“ 1 hope not! I hojAe not!” cried his companion ; and at that moment 
came another flash of liglitning, gleaming round and round the vault, 
followed by the tremendous roar of the thunder, and tlie rushing and 
the pattering of the big rain. 

The whole scene was so awful ; the Corpse, the robbers, the vault, 
the thunder-storm, their speculations uiK>n the dead, the mixture of 
superstition and impious daring which they displayed, the revel that 
they were preparing to hold by the side of a murdered body, and the 
images of the flagon and the grave, formed altogether a whole so 
terrible and so extraordinary, that the poor man who lay concealed 
and witnessed the strange and dreadful proceeding, could endure it 
no longer; but starting up in a fit of desjKjration, ho darted forward, 
overthrowing the pile of cofilns before him, and rushing with the 
countenance of a risen corpse towards the stone steps which led into 
the vault. Surprised and terrified, the two robbers started back, tlio 
flambeau fell and nearly extinguished itself upon the OTound; the 
body of the dead man was overthrown at their feet; and rushing on 
w iihout pause, John Graves liad gained the stairs and cflcctcd his 
exit, before they knew who or what it was that had eo suddenly 
broken in upon their conference. 

llunning as if a whole legion of fiends had been behind him, licHing 
not the deluge of rain that w'a^ now fa.Iling from the sky, but stag- 
gering and putting his hand to his eyes w* hen the bright gleam of the 
lightning flashed across his |>ath, the lialf-witted man hurried back 
again with all speed towards the moor, nor ceased for a moment tlio 
rapidBteps which carried liim forward, till he had reached the beecbea 
by Upwat^-mere. There sitting down and clasping his hands ofer 
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bis knees, he remained with his whole thoughts cast into a state of 
greater confusion than cVer, watching the liquid fire as it glanced 
over the water, and talking to himself whenever the thunder would 
let him hear his own voice. 

It seemed, however, <as if the same ghastly objects were destined to 
pursue him through that night ; for the storm had scarcely in a slight 
degree abated, and a faint grey streak just made its appearance 
through the clouds, marking where the dim moon lay veiled behind 
them, when he heard coming steps; and, as his only resource, he 
clambered into one of the becch-lrccs, and sat watching what took 
place below. The only objects that ho could distinguish were the 
forms of three men carrying a burthen between them. They laid it 
down under the trees; and for the space of about half an hour there 
was the busy sound of the pickaxe and the spade, the shovelfuls of 
earth cast forth, and the slow delving noise when the heavy foot 
pressed the edge into the ground. At the end of that time the bur- 
den was lifted up, deposited in the pit, and the earth piled in again. 
It was done with baste, for the grey dawn was beginning to appear; 
and John Graves could clearly distinguish the forms of Doveton, 
Hardcastle, and Harvey, as, each taking up a part of the tools they 
had employed, they hurried away to escape the clear eye of day. 

When they were gone, the half-witted man came down from the 
tree, and stood gazi»g upon the sjwt where the fresh grey earth of the 
moor, mingling with the thin green grass under the becch-trees, 
showed the place where they had concealed the body. 

“And liest thou there, Harold?" he said, speaking aloud, though 
there was nobody to hear, as was very much his custom ; “ and Host 
thou there, poor boy? with nothing around thee but the cold damp 
earth, and tho. grey inoruing of a storm shining upon thy last bed ? 
And did they nurse thee so tenderly for this? Did thy fatlier spend 
wealth, and care, and thought— did ho wrong others, and endanger 
his chance of Heaven, and squander hope and fear, and passion and 
cunning, all for this? that thou shouldest lie here, without his know- 
ing where thou restest — that thou shouldest lie here, like the daisy 
which his proud horse’s feet cut off as he galloped along, without his 
knowing that it was broken? Alack and a-well-a-day J Alack and 
a-well-a-dayl Poor boy, though thou hadst something of thy fatlier’s 
fire, and something of thy mother’s weakness, thou wert good and 
lirenerous, and tender and compassionate. I know not how it is, 
llarold, but I am more sorry for thee than for people that I have 
loved better, and I cannot bear to tliink tliat thou shouldest lie here, 
on this gloomy moor. Nor slialt thou, if I should dig thee out with 
my own hands I But then the^U say I killed theii," he added, al ter 
a moment’s thought, “ as they have said already of one who would as 
soon have killed himself. So l’ll go and tell thy father, my poor boy; 
but no, I forgot, I must first go back to that man, for I promised, and 
I always keep my promise. It could not be (iray that killed thee. 
No, no, I do not think that ; he’s not fond of blood. Ho spared my 
life, so why should he take tliinc? I do not like to go to him ; 
yet I must, because I promisetl.” 

J’oor Silly Joim lingcml for some time Ix^de the grave after lie 
bad finished this soliloquy, and then turnetl his steps back again with 
•ome degree of confidence gained ftam the open daylight, towoiSs the 
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tTiode of Franklin Gray. lie still hesitated, however, and apprehen- 
eidiis of some kind made him wander at a distance from the house for 
Several hours before he could make up his mind to approach it. He 
even went to a small alehouse, and strengthened his resolution with 
beer, and broad and cheese; but what, perhaps, afloixled him more 
eonrage than anything, was the act of paying for his morning’s meal 
W'ith part of the money wdiieh Franklin Gray himself had given him. 

As wc have before seen, the conclusions at whicli the poor man ar- 
rived were very often just, and his madness consisted rather in a kind 
of wandering, an occasional want of the power of seizing and holding 
anything finely, than in folly. In the present instance, then, he in- 
lerred from the sight of the money given him by Franklin Gray, that 
a person who had treated him so kindly would not ill-use him or sufi'er 
him to be ill-used; and, accordingly, ho gained courage from thccou- 
femplation, and sot out for the tower. Although he had been twice 
there before, since Franklin Gray had been the tenant thereof, yet, on 
both those occasions his visits had l)€cn after dark; but, as lie ap- 
proached at present tlio scenes of all the horror! of the prectnling 
night, he could scarcely believe his eyes, so dilferent was the whole 
when displaj^'d in the broad sunshhie from that which it appeared 
under the shadow. In this in.stance, however, the face that it wore 
in the open day was the deceptive one, and is but too common througli 
tlic world, and in life, and in the human heart. .Tlie towxT, and the 
large building by its side, and the court within its walls, were con- 
verted into a farm-house, with its barns and its yard full of straw, 
and ploughshares, and farming implements, while carts stood around 
bearing the name of “ Franklin Gray, Farmer,’* though the name of 
the place w'hich followed was that of a distant part of tlie country, 
where probably he had exercised the same kind of farming which he 
now carried on. There were twm or three stout men in farming liabl- 
lirncnts about the yard too, whose faces were not unfamiliar to tho 
eye of John Graves, and an honest watcii-dog stood chained near tho 
Btable-door, as if the good farmer was in fear of nightly depredators. 
A flaxen-headed ploughboy whistled gaily in the court ; aud at the 
moment that Silly John approached, a very lovely creature, habited in 
plain white garments, and carrying a beautiful child of little more 
than a year old in her arms, was crossing on tiptoe tho dirty yard, 
wet and muddy with the storm of the preceding night. 

“A dainty farmer’s dame, indec'd!” said the half-witte<l man to 
himself; **but I’ll speak to her rather than to any of the foxes. 
Women are always kindest.’* 

Ilis singular appearance had already attracted the attention of tho 
person who was the subject of his contemplation, and she seemed at 
once to comprehend his character, aud tlic nature of the afiiiction 
unfier which he laboured. 

“ He is one of the happy,” she said, speaking low, and to herself. 
“ What would you, jior^r man?’* she added, With her gweet-toned voice 
and foreign accent. “ Do you seek money or fo«xl?” 

The ha}f-witte<l man did not reply directly to her question, but, 
caught by her apfiearance and by her accent, his min 1 seemed to 
wander far away to otker things, and be answered, “ Ay, pretty lady, 
ther^ have been otiicrs such you. Many a one quits her own land 
and marries a stroiiger. and is toon taught to reinrnt, as women 
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always will repent, %hcn &ey have trusted those they knew not, and 
forcrottcii their o^vn frienc^ and cast their country behind them.” 

She whom he addressed answered first by a smile, and then said, 
“Not always! My husWiid will never make me repent: he never 
has made me repent, though long ago I did all you said, trusted a 
stranger, forgot my own friends, and cast my country behind me. 
But w’hat would you, poor man? Can I help you?’* 

“ Only tell Franklin Gray," replied the other, “ that Henry Lang- 
ford has been taken up on the charge of killing Lord Harold, and 
that they keep him a prisoner in Danemore Castle ; so that now’s the 
time to help him. I want nothing more, lady, but God’s blessing upon 
your beautiful face;” and so saying, he hurried away and left her, 
while a slight degree of colour came up into the cheek of Mona Gray, 
as much at the earnestness of the look which he gave her, as at the 
allusion to her beauty. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Tub world we live in is full of beautiful sights and sweet sounds ; it 
is a treasure-house of loveliness and of melody. Whether the eye 
ranges over the face of nature at large, and marks all the varied, the 
magnificent, the sweet, the bright, the gentle, in wood, and mountain, 
and valley, and strtam ; or rests, wondering and admiring, on the 
bright delicate fabric of a flower, the rich hues of the butterfly, or the 
lustrous plumage of the birds, beauty and brightness are everywhere. 
The air we breathe, too, is full of sweet sounds ; whether in the sing- 
ing of the birds, thQ murmuring music of the stream, or the hum of 
all the insect world upon tlie wing, everything is replete with har- 
mony. But of all the lovely sights, and of all the touching sounds 
whereof nature is full, there is nothing so beautiful, there is notliing 
so sweet, as the sight and the words of natural affection. 

Alice Herbert — for to her we must now turn — sat by the bedside of 
her father on the morning of that day, the eventful passing of which 
we have already commemorated in the chapter just concluded, as far 
as it affects the greater part of the characters connected with this 
tale. Joy and brightness were upon her countenance; and in the 
small and bcautifhl hand that rested on her lap she held open tlie 
packet of papers which had been left her by Langford. She gazed in 
the countenance of her father with a look of eager and gratified affec- 
tion, which gave to her features a look of additional loveliness, and 
add^ the crowning beauty to the whole. Her voice, too, sweet and 
melodious as it always was, seem^, at least to her father’s ears, to 
have a more musical tone than ever, as she told him, with a heart 
thrilling with joy and satisfaction at having such news to tell, that 
she held in hcr.hand the means of freeing him from the painful situa- 
tion into which he had been plunged by the events of tlie night 
before ; and that those me^s had been fUrnished to her by him whom 
the so deeply loved. 

The feelings of Sir Walter himself were also very sweet ; they were 
•weet to receive such assistance from a daughter’s hand ; they were 
sweet from ptcrceiving the happiness which OS give that assistance 
afforded her; they wesre sweet from the very act of appreciating all 
tier smatiooo; from the power of uaderttaoding and etUmatiog ths 
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lAcas and fccliniirs of her whom he loved on earth. They irero 
ipwoet, but not wholly sweet. There was ^sensation minuled with 
?<j|houi, as there must almost always be wdtli every enjoyment and dc- 
ipiglit of our mortal being, wdiicli tcmperi^, if it did not sadden— 
which took some little part off the brightness of the joy. It may Iw, 
?lhat such slight deteriorations, that such partial alloys thrown into 
the gold of happiness, do, like the real alloys which render the pre- 
dous metals more fitted for the hand of the workman, render our 
wcasures more adapted to onr state of l)eing. At all events, the slight 
sliadc of something less than hajjpincss which mingled with Sir Wal- 
ter Ilerhert’s feelings, was not sufficient to do more than give them a 
deeper interest. It was the thrill of a fine mind on receiving a benefit. 
Tride had nothing to do with it; and, yet, when Alice Herbert showed 
him the various notes and bills of exchange which she held in her 
liand, a slight flush appeared upon his cheek, a momentary feeling of 
embarrassment came over him. He would not, however, have let 
Alice pcTceivc for the world that he felt the least epbarrassmeut ; ho 
struggled against it, and conquered it in a moment. 

“'rhis is indeed generous and noble of Langfonl,” ho said. “This 
is like what I always supposed him ; this is what I could desire and 
Jiope in him avIio is to possess my Alice. Ihit I must rise, Alice, my 
beloved. 1 must rise and sec him; and thank him myself. I long to 
tell him how I appreciate his good and noble ehrrractcr, and to show 
him that 1 do so by seeking his advice, assistance, and eounwd in a 
situation to which some carelessness and some w'ant of wisdom, per- 
haps, have brought my affairs; though I feel assured anclam confident 
Alice, as you tell me he himself said last night, that matters are by 
no means so bad as that lawyer would unkindly have us believe. Go 
down, mv love, and have the breakfast prci>arcd; I will join you 
speedily.” 

Alice did as he bade her, leaving the papers with him; but although 
her heart was very happy, she could have much wished that Langford 
himself had not been absent. She knew that a thousand causes, of 
the simplest and most natural kind, might have taken him out at that 
early hour of the morning; but yet there was a feeling of apprehen- 
sivenoss in her bosom that she did not attempt to account for, but 
wliich in reality proceeded from tlie events of the preceding evening; 
agitation which had taken from her heart that feeling of security in 
its own happiness which seldom if ever returns when once scar^ 
away. The first great misfortune is the breaking of a spell, the dis- 
solving of that bright and beautiful illusion in which our youth is 
enshrined, the confidence of happiness ; and there is no magic power 
in afTter-liie suflScient to give us back the charm. It may come in 
another world, but there it shall be a reality, and not a dream. 

Alice Herbert, then, felt apprehensive she knew not of what; biit 
in the silence of the old servants, and the solemn gloom that seemed 
to hang over them as they laid out the morning meal, there w^as 
something which increased her uneasiness. She asked herself, why 
Wilson walked so slowly, why llaUiday no longer bustled alx>ut aa 
Tisual, forgetting for a moment his reverence for the ears of his mas* 
ter, in diluting and sdblding the other servants if they went wrong: 
and thod^ she ultimately concluded that they had all heard som# 
report of the difficulties into nrhidi her lather had falkmt and that 
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Biich a report had rendered their affectionate hearts sad, yet the con- 
clusion did not altogether satisfy her; and she longed both for Lang- 
ford’s return, and for her father’s appearance at the breakfast-table. 

Sir Walter did at length api3car, but his lirst question Avas for Lang- 
ford, to wliich the servant Halliday answered as he had been directed. 
The good knight seemed perfectly satisfied, and, sitting down to table, 
commenced his breakfast, talking to his daughter with an air that 
showed that the slight embarrassment under which he at first 
laboured was gone; that the despondency which had been produced 
by tlio imperfect insight into his affairs, given by the events of the 
preceding night, was passing away, and that hope and expectation 
were beginning to brighten up and smile ux)on him once more. 

Ere breakfast was over, however, the servant Halliday entered tlio 
room, and approaching the end of the table where his muster sat, in- 
formed him that Gregory Myrtle, the landlord of the Talbot, dcsiieJ 
instantly to speak with him. 

" What does he w'ant, Halliday?” demanded the knight ; “ will not 
the good man’s biftiness w^ait?” 

““I believe not, your worship,” replied Halliday; “he says it is a 
matter of much importance.” 

“ Well then, sciidliim in,” said Sir Walter ; “ he is a good man and 
a merry one, and I wall discuss the matter with him wliile I finish my 
brtmkfiist.” 

Ilulliday looked at Alice, but he did not venture to say anything, 
and retiring from the room, he soon after re-appeared, ushering in the 
portly form of Gregory Alyrtle. 

Q'he worthy host of the Talbot, liowevcr, for once in liis life, had 
lost that radiant jocundity of expression which his countenance 
usually bore; and tlie first question of Sir Walter was, “ Why, how 
now. Master Gregory Myrtle, what is the matter with thee, mine 
host? Tiiou lookest as soleinn and as much surprised as if tlion 
hatlst seen a ghost on thy way hither. I hope nothing has gone wrong 
witli thee, good Gregory?” 

“I have seen a sight your worship,” replied the landlord, laying 
his hand upon the white apron which covered his stomach, “ I have 
seen a sight whicli I never tliought to sec, and which has made me 
ns sad as anything can make Gregory Myrtle. I have seen Master 
Harry Langford taken away from mine house by two magistrates on 
charge of murder I” 

Sir Walter gazed on him for a single instant with astonishment, 
but then immediately turned towards his daughter, forgetting all his 
own feelings in hers. Alice, as pale as death, had sunk back in her 
chair, and was covering her eyes with her hands, while she seemed to 
gasp fi)r breath under the agitation of the moment. Sir Walter 
Btartel up, and ai»proached her tenderly, while Halliday ran from 
the other side of the room with water. She i)ut it away with her 
hand, however, saying, “ I shall Ik? lK?ttcr in a moment ! It was but 
the 8lu>ck ! Go on, ^Master Myrtle!” 

{>ir Walter gaziLMl tend(Tly on his child, hut the colour soon came 
batik into Alice’s cheek, and she begged her father not to attend to 
lier, but to go on with the sad biisiacss which '!uid Ijcen so smldenly 
brought before him. Sir Walter again sat down to the UiXfta, aiul as 
his mind turned firom his daughter to Uie charge against one whom 
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lovofl and whAm ho esteemed, surpriaf and indifTBatlon aitpor- 
lipjdcd all other fei Unjrs, and the blood mtvuntod up into his cheek, 
fSrhile he dcraandod, “ Of whose murder, pray, have they had the folly 
aeciise him ?’* 

: “ Polly, indeed, your worship,** replied Grej-Tory Myrtle ; “ but they 

iccuse him of having murdered Lord Harold last night upon the moor.** 
The blood again rushed rapidly through every vein back to Aliec 
MErlxTt’s heart, and Jier fair hand clasped almost convulsively the 
(fei of the chair in which she sat. Her father’s heart had instantly 
iected liis eye towards her, and, rising from his scat, he went gently 
to her, and took her by the hand, saying, “ Let me help you to your 
)|wn room, dear child. I must mak«‘ inquiries into this matter ; but it 
^ not a subject for your cars, my Alice.'* 

“ Yes, indeed,’* she replied, making an cfTortfor calmness. “ I have 
■ow heard the worst, my dear father, and shall be anxious to know all 
Bie rest. If I were away, I should be still more uneasy than 1 am 
■ere ; pray go on.” 

I “'J'he cluirge is perfectly absurd!** replied Sir Walter, reluming to 
ilis chair, “^o one that knows Langford can for a moment suspect 
mini of committing any crime. J will investigate the allair to the bot- 
lom, and of course take care that he is not subject to the annoyance 
«■ confinement an^Ionger, my Alice, liut go on, Master Myrtle !" 

I Alice li.stoncd enfft rly to all the details which Gregory Myrtle now 
rave, for her mind was not at all at ea.se in regard to the reiil state of 
the ease. Not that she ever suspected Langford of having murdered 
the iinhnpiiy Lord Harold: of course such an idea never entered her 
mind; but she remembered that Langford hadlK;en absent the greater 
p.art of the prec'cding evening, and even a portion of the night. She 
knew tliat he had left her for the purpose of returning to T/ord Harold, 
l^ liosc feelings, she doubted not, were irritated and excited by what he 
liad .«ecn take ])laco between her and hi& rival ; and she did fear that 
l.jingford, notwitiistanding the promise he had given her, might have 
pe('n driven or tempted to draw his sword under some 8tna)g provo- 
ration. She knew that he had great powers of comnianding himself; 
pnd she believed that, even hml such an o<’currencc taken place, he 
would have been perfectly capable of conversing with her over her 
father’s affairs, as he had done. At the same time she rccollectid 
(that, although absorbed by the situation of her father, and occupied 
by her own feelings and sensations, she had remarked that Langford 
was pale, thoughtful, and seemingly agitated by einoticms <lil!erent 
fronr-thosc which might be naturally called lortli by the subjects on 
winch they spoke. 

On the other hand, he had assured her that no encounter had taken 
place between him and I^ord Harold, and she did not think that, even 
to spare her feelings, Langforrl would say anything thfitt was not true; 
but yet she thought that their meeting might have taken place even 
after Langford had left; her. She accounted for his previous absence 
by gupfjosing that he had gone to seek some friend to act as his 
second upon the occasion, and, in short, imagination found many a 
Way of justifying the jmprehensions that love w as prompt to fori:e. 
Under ordinary c^'umstauees, though slie might bitterly have 
regretted that one whom she loved hail stoiniHl his hand with the 
l)lood of a fellow-creature, yet she would have entertained no appro- 
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hensions for his safety iiji a mere affair of honour. But Alice had 
known from her infancy the Earl of Danemore, and had formed, 
almost without knowing it herself, an estimate of his character, wliich 
was but too near the reality. Tiiere was in it a remorselessness, a 
vehemence, a dett^nnination, an unscrupulous pursuit of his own pur- 
poses, which had been apparent to her, even as a child. Siie knew 
well, she felt perfectly convinced, that he would halt at no step, that 
he would hesitate at no means, in order to obtain vengeance upon any 
one who had lifted a hand against his son ; and she was well aware, 
too, that Lord Danemore united to his unscrupulous determination of 
character, talents and skill which gave him but too often the means 
of accomplishing his purpose, however unjust. 

Such knowledge and such feelings added deep apprehensions for 
I,angford’s safety to the pain that she would at any time have felt at 
the idea of one she loved taking the life of another human being; and 
the whole was mingled with sincere grief to tliink that one who lind 
been her playmate in childhood, and had loved her truly in her more 
mature years — orfe whom she esteemed and felt for deeply, tlioiigh 
she could not return his love, had been cut off in the spring of life, be- 
fore many blossoming virtues had yet borne fruit. 

She listened eagerly, therefore, and anxiously to the words of the 
good landlord of the Talbot, while he detailed all those facts connected 
with the arrest of Langford which we have alrea% dwelt upon. Her 
father, indeed, felt and showed much more indignation ana 6uri)risc 
that the charge should be brought at all, than apprehension lest it 
should prove just ; and when, from some part of tlie conduct of the 
magistrates, as detailed by the worthy landlord, it appeared that they 
accused Langford of having slain liord Harold in an unfair and secret 
manner, Alice shared in the indignant feelings of her father, and 
raised high her head at the very thought of her noble, her generous 
her gallant lover, being suspected of an unworthy act for a moment. 

By the showing of Gregory Myrtle, it very 8x>ecdily api)cared to Sir 
Walter and his daughter, that the magistrates had not dealt quite 
impartially in taking or seeking for evidence; and that they had 
shown a strong inclination to find out that Langford was really guilty. 
From wliat Sir Walter knew of the character of one, if not of both of 
those worthy gentlemen, he easily conceived it to be possible that they 
should be somewhat desirous of recommending themselves to Lord 
Danemore by an overstrained and excessive zeal in discovering the 
murderer of his son. But when he heard that the body of Lord 
Harold had not even been found, his indignation grew still ^eater, 
and he sent back Gregory Myrtle to the village, with directions to 
collect together every one who could give any infbnnation on the sub- 
ject, promising to come over to tho T^bot as soon as his horses could 
be saddled, and investigate the matter to tlic bottom. 

“As soon as this is done, Alice," he said, “ I will ride over to tl)o 
eastle, notwithstanding the painful event that has occurred discharge 
tliis long-standing debt to my good Lord Danemore, who lias thought 
fit to make so unhandsome a use of it; and then insist upon even 
justice being shown towards our noble friend langford, who, I doubt 
not, can prove his innocence in five minutcs.’'<^ 

*Bic worthy Kniglit iiastened all his proceedings ; for whdfi 4}io.causo 
uf A friend was in his liands, none oi' that easy and somewhat a{^ 
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p^ard his own affairs, llis riding boots were drawn on with speed, 
mnd he twice asked for his horses before the grooms could hove had 
;|imo to saddle tliem; nor had he for ninny years Iwforc Ix'cn known 
Sk) ride so fast as he di<l in going from the gates of his own park to the 
^oor of the Talbot. Almost the wliole iwpiilation of the little town 
W'as gathered about the inn, enjoying the satisfaction of a legitimate 
subject of raarrcl and gossip: and the glad and reverential smiles, the 
bows of unfeigned respect, and the homely but affectionate greeting 
with which they received the good knight as he rode up, sliowcd 
pleasingly liow much beloved the virtues and good qualities of all its 
inembcrs liad rendered the family of the Manor. 

Sir Walter, however, w as detained at Moorliurst much longer than 
he expected, for everybody was anxious to give testimony before him, 
and many more crowded forward than could afford any satisfactory 
inlbrraation, or throw the most trifling light upon the ciisc; and yet, 
as cacli and all of them had something to say in favour of Langford, 
Sir \Valter could not find it in his heart to refuse to listen to any. The 
clerk of tlie parisli was called upon to take down their depositions j 
and certainly, if the fact of having established a good character in a 
country town could have assisted any man in a similar predicament, 
it might have done so with Langford in the present instance. 

Sir Walter Herbert, however, did not lose rfight of the great 
object, though he suffered himself to bo delugid by much irrelevant 
matter; and he sewn found that the only legitimate cause for suppoa- 
ing Langford at all connected with the death or disappearance of 
Lord Harold was the fact of the half-witted man, John Graves, hav- 
ing nin down, during the preceding evening, and Ix^sougiit several 
pci’sons to eoine up and prevent lAngford and the young nobleman 
from killing each otlier. As ho was known to adhere invariably to 
the truth, two or three of the towii’s-pc^iple had gone un witli nira 
into the park in order to keep tlio peace, but on finding all quiet, and 
npbody there, had returned without further search, 

8ir Walter discovered also that the two magistrates who had pre- 
ceded him in the investigation had not even demanded to see John 
Graves liiniself, though his testimony, taken second-hand, was that in 
fact on which the whole case rested. Tliis he determined immediately 
to remedy ; but the half-witted man w\'is by that time nowhere to be 
found, and though Sir Walter waited for many hours while persons 
w*erc despatched to seek for him in all diroctions, tlie good kmglit 
was at length obliged to give the matter up for the day, and return 
to the Manor House, 

During his absence, Alice wa« left for several hours with no com- 
panion but her own painful thoughts. She felt, as she might well 
feel, quite sure that Langford was innocent of any base, or cowardly^, 
or treacherous action ; she felt sure of his honour, his integrity, his 
uprightness. But that certainty, that confidence, thou^ It gave her 
support, could not deliver her from apprehension. All her thoughts 
were gloomy. The bright joy w hich Langford's acknowlodgmcnt Of 
his love on the preceding evening had afiu^ed her, had been like one 
of those sweet warm suifimer-iilm days in the unconfirmed infancy of 
^ ye^fWiiich are tuooeofikd immediately by storms and temp<^ts. 
Her mind had rested for a moment in a visum o£ peribet hai^mwsa { 
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but now, whichever way she turned her waking, eyes, there was 
something painful in the prospect. Although she was very willing 
to believe that her father’s pecuniary affairs were not in near so bad 
a state as Lord Danemore’s lawyer had made tliem appear, yet there 
could be no doubt that they were greatly embarrassed, and that his 
income and resources were so much smaller than those of his ancestors, 
that it would be a duty to curtail his expenses, to diminish his estab- 
lishment, and, in an age when luxury and splendour were daily in- 
creasing, to forego many of the conveniences and comforts which he 
had hitherto enjoyed, and all that dignified but unostentatious state 
which Ins family had kept up for many generations. 

She knew, too, that to do so would be a bitter pang, well nigh to 
the breaking of the heart that felt it; and althougli, for her own part, 
there was scarcely a pretty cottage in the neighbourhood in whicli 
she could not have made her home with cheerfulness and hapyuness, 
she looked forward with painful apprehension to the time when her 
father might have to quit the Manor House, and discharge the old 
servants who had Served him so long, and be no more what he had been 
amongst the many who looked up to and reverenced him. 

Such was one dark subject of contemplation ; the death of Lord 
Harold was another. She thouglit of him as she had seen liim the 
evening before, full of youth, and health, and energy ; slie thought of 
him as she had seen him in other days, full of joy and gaiety, and 
that bright exuberant life which it is difficult to imagine can ever bo 
extinguished, when wo gaze upon it in all its activity and brightness ; 
and yet a single moment had ended it for ever. 

Her mind then turiwjd to the father of him who was gone; and she 
pictured him sitting in his lonely halls, childless, solitary, desolate, 
left without hope and without consolation to pass through the chill 
winter of his age, till he reached the dark and cheerless resting-phico 
of the tomb. She pitied him from her very heart; she could have 
wept for him; but then her thoughts turned to Langford, and she 
asked herself, if it were possible that a man who had just suffered sr> 
Bevci*ely as l^rd Hanemore himself, could seek to bring misery and 
sorrow upon others ? Abstractedly, she would have thought such a 
thing impossible ; but when she reflected ujwn the character of tlie 
man, she felt but too deeply convinced that his own misery would but 
make him seek to render others as miserable; that his despair would 
be bitter and turbulent^ not calm and mild; and that to see the 
hearths of others desolate, the hearts of others broken, would in all 
probability be the consolation he would choose. 

She was pondering sadly upon these gloomy subjects of contempla- 
tion, as wcU upon that cliief and still more absor^g one, the situa- 
tion of him whom she so dearly loved, when the servant Halliday 
appeared to announce to her tliat Master Kinsight, Lord Danemore’s 
attorney, was at the gate, and would not go away. He had told him, 
tlie servant said, that his worship was out, and that she herself was 
busy, and not to be disturbed ; but ho still hangs there, Mistress 
Alice,” continued the man, “and he is no way civil; so much so, in- 
deed, that if I did not know his worship is averse to having anyb<>dy 
cudgelled, I would drub him for his pains.” ^ 

** E>o no such tiling, Halliday,” replied Alice, ** but bi?qj^ him in 
hcrej I will speak to him myself.” 





In a few minnjics the lawyer entered the room, and thww Uimtclf 
«4owu into a chair with very little ceremony. “ So, Miatresa Alice,** 
he said, in a tone, the natural insolence of which was increased bv 
the unconcealed hatred of Sir Walter’s servants, “ I find your father^ 
out ; f^one out, I suppose to avoid me, for he knew I was eotning; alxiut 
this time for his answer and yours, as to what we were speakiuj^ of 
last niglit.’* 

“My father has <?one out, Master Kinsight,” replied Alice, calmly, 
•‘upon business of importance ; but I can give you the answer that 
you require, as well as if ho were present. Ho is going over to 
I)unomore Castle as soon as possible, to piiy tho money and interest 
wliich you came to claim, having found the means of doing so, witli- 
I out any further delay.” 

! “ Ay, indeed, madam 1” exclaimed the lawyer, witli evident sur- 

prise; “indeed I Pray how?” 

“ Tliat, I should conceive, sir,” replied Alice, in the same tone in 
t which she had before spoken, “ is no business of yours.” 

; “Your pardon, madam, 3^our pardon,” cried the hiwycr, “it is husi- 
j ness of mine. Your father must liave borrowed the money, and to 
■ liave borrowed the money he must have given security, and we hold 
mortgages over his whole property to its full value, and therefore — ” 

As he paused and hesitated, Alice replied, “ I do not yet see, sir, liow 
tliat would make it any business of vours. However, to satisfy you, 
the money was lent by my father’s mend, Captain Langford, W'ltnout 
any security whatever.” 

“ Do vou mean to say that the money was lent,” ho exclaimed, 
rudely", “ actually lent, paid down ? Come, come ; 1 shall not go out 
of the house till I hear more of the matter, for I do not want to bo 
trifled with, or to tell my lord that the money is ready when it is not." 

“Sir,” said Alice Herbert, raising her head w ith a Iwk of indig- 
nation, “you are insolent. The money js, as I have told you, now in 
the house, ready to be paid to your master — as I suppose I must call 
Lord Danemore — w'henever my father is at leisure to do so. 1 ex- 
pect him ere long; and if you cIkmisc to remain till he returns, you 
ma^' w^ait in the servants’ hall. At present 1 myself am busy, and 
wish to be alone.” 

The lawyer looked somewhat disconcerted ; but he paused thought- 
fully for a moment, biting his lip, twirling his hat, and laying his 
finger on his brow, as if uncertain what to do. At length, lie ex- 
claimed, “ No, no, 111 not wait ; I’ll go over to the Earl directly, and 
take instructions.” 

iSo Baying, he bade Alice a short and saucy adieu, and quitted her 
presence and the house, not finding a servant who wrould even show 
him the attention of holding liis horse while he mounted. 


CIIAPTEU XV.- 

For several weeks Henry Langford had enjoyed a degr^ of bap]^* 
ness which he had never before known. From the night in which nc 
was wounded in defenc|^of Alice Herbert, till the evening preceding 
the day on which wo lost left him, had been a period Ml of tweet 
hopes Mm new senmUons, ending with the crowning joy of all, the 
w 
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knowledge of loving and being beloved. That period of hriglit llgtit, 
however, had now been suddenly contrasted with as deep a shadow 
as had ever fallen on any part of his existence, and yet in the course 
of that existence he had known some sorrows and some cares. 
None, however, had touched him so deeply as this ; for now he was 
imprisoned, not in consequence of having fallen into the power of a 
foreign enemy, taken in battle, and esteemed even while restrained— 
but accused of a base and cowardly crime, separated from those he 
loved best, placed in a situation from which it might bo difficult 
to extricate hiikself, and feeling more deeply and painfully for the 
unhappy youth of whose murder he was accused than any one knew. 

Sitting in solitude and in silence, the remainder of Henry Lang- 
ford’s day, after the half-witted man had left him, passed over in 
gloom and anxious thought. It was not that he yielded to despon- 
dency ; it was not that he suffered hope to extinguish her torch, or even 
to shade its light for a moment. Knowing himself innocent of the 
crime with which Jie was charged, knowing that he possessed the love 
of Alice Herbert, and feeling sure that that love would never alter, 
there was always a balm for grief and anxiety. But stiU, even when 
he thought of Alice Herbert herself, when ho remembered the situa- 
tion of her father, and knew that any false steps might plunge the 
worthy knight into irretrievable ruin, he could not be without anxiety 
on that score eithdr j and, whichever way ho turned his eyes, there 
were clouds upon the horizon that threatened to gather into a storm. 

The treatment which he received from the Earl of Banemore, in- 
deed, was in all respects consolatory. Tliat nobleman, it was clear, 
hardly entertained any suspi(!ion of his having had a share in the 
murder of his son. Several times in tlie course of the evening, ser- 
vants were sent to ascertain if ho wanted anything. The ordinary 
meals of the day were regularly set before him ; and when night fell, 
lights were brought, and various kinds of fine wine were left in the 
room, sufficient to satisfy him if by chance he had addicted himself 
to the evil habit of deep drinking, but too common in those days. 

Some short time after the lights had been brought, he heard a step 
approaching his room by the smaller staircase, and the Earl again 
appeared. The expression of his countenance was agitated and 
anxious ; but he apologised courteously for intruding, and then added, 
** I thought you iriight be pleased to learn that the whole of Upwater 
Mere has been dragged with the greatest care, without anything 
having been found to confirm my apprehensions in regard to its having 
been made the receptacle of my poor son’s body. It is very foolish, 
under such circumstances, and with such proofs of his death as we 
have, to give way to hope ; but vet I cannot help yielding a little to 
your reasoning of this morning.” 

** I hoiie and trus^ my lord,” replied Langford, ** that reasoning 
may not prove fallacious. Far be it from me to wish to instil false 
hopes, but I would certainly, were I you, not give myself up to despair 
till the truth of the calamity is better ascertained.” 

“I know,” replied the Earl, ” that coincidences very often happen, 
giving much unnecessary alarm. Indeed, the. stoiy which you told 
tills morning is an extraordinary proof of the tact, I remember having 
lieard it before,” he added, in a careless tone, ** thou^ I Vhert 
t( was, Ftay, where did the incident happen?’* 
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Langford mnaed for a ainprle moment, and then looked up wltli 
ftoroethini? of a meaning smile. “It ocemred, my lord," ho replied, 
^in the Gulf of Florida; many years ago. I tliorefore do not know it 
from my own personal knowledge ; but I have heard it fVom one who 
Was present, and who told me the whole particulars of that and many 
another adventure in those seas." 

It was now Lord Danemore’s turn to muse, and ho did so with a 
dbudy brow, gnawing his nether lip, as if struggling with some power- 
fill emotions. " Pray, do you know tlje name of the captain of the 
ship?’* lie asked, at length, affecting the same careless tone with which 
he liad before spoken. 

“ Yes, my lord,” replied Langford ; ” I know his name and his whole 
history from that time to the present hour.” 

Lord Danemore turned veiy pale, and then mused for several 
ninutes in silence. Kor was it unworthy of remark that he did not 
Icmand the name of the captain of tlie vessel, though the moment 
jefore he had seemed so much interested in the subject, lie remained 

b and silent, however, as W'e have said, knitting his brow 
tfiilly, and his first wonls were — though in so low a tone tlmt 
Umgford did not hear them — ** People may know too much." 

Perceiving his lips move, and seeing that he was evidently much 
sfrected by what had passed, Langford, who had Spoken with some 
degrtHs of emphasis, added, with apparent indifference, “ Yes, oh yes f 
I know his whole history well. He was an English gentleman of a 
brave, daring, and enterprising disposition, who, having been driven 
from his own country, and deprived for the time of his own posses- 
sions, pursued a wild and fitful course of life; now serving with gal- 
lant distinction in the armies of foreign countries, now becoming a 
rover on the high seas, and acquiring for himself a fearful and re- 
doubtable fame, till the restoration of thc*king suddenly recalled him 
to fortunes and honours in his own land.” 

Ix)rd Danemore made no direct reply ; but putting his hand to his 
head, he said, ” It is very hot ; 1 have acldom known a more oppres- 
five night." 

As he spoke, the storm, which had been long coming up, burst 
forth with a bright flash, which blazed with a blue and ghastly light 
yound the dark wainscotted chamber in which they sat, lighting up 
every comice and ornament in the carved oak, and seeming abso- 
lutely to plav amidst the pawrs on the table. At that very instant 
both Lord Danemore and Langibrd raised their eyes each to tha 
Countenance of his companion, a^ gazed upon each other with a finn 
jftnd questioning glance. 

" That was a bright flash," said the Earl, with a lip that emMi 
Wightly as he spoke ; " I do not know that I ever saw ft brighter— 
except in the Gulf of Florida !” 

I He added nothing more, nor waited for any reply, but rose a# he 
spoke, and abruptly quitted the room. He trod the stairs down 
^Dwn private apartments with a heavy but irregular step, and mused 
ut the bottom for several moments ere he opened the door which gave 
entrance to hit own dreaslSg-footm thhiking, with a gloomy brow and 
eves benft.ateadfast, sfghtl^ epoa the groond. At length, he en- 
i^red and cast himself into a chair, clasping his strong bony handt 
tnnly over each other; and oh ! what a wild cbftoa of mingl e d frel* 
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inga, and strong passions, and memories, and regrets, and dreads, and 
expectations, did his bosom at that moment contain. 

All those passions were now called up in his bosom; and the 
struggle between them was the more tremendous, inasmuch as they 
were, in many points, arrayed nearly equally against each other. 
Henry Langford had in a few words laid before him the picture of 
his life, and had shown a deep and intimate knowledge of that darker 
part of his history which he had believed to be buried in profound 
oblivion. For more than twenty years he had heard no allusion to 
those days of wild and roving adventure, when, driven forth, as he 
fancied, for ever from his native land, stripped of his rank and his 
possessions, he had given way to the impulses of a rash, daring, ami 
fierce spirit, had piled upon his own head many a heavy remorse, and 
scared his own heart with many a deed of evil. He had believed tliat 
all the companions of those days were either gone or scattered fur 
from the high and lordly path in which he now trod ; he had imagined 
that he had remtfved every trace of that bond of fate which united the 
proud, cold, wealthy Earl of Danemore, the domineering spirit of the 
country round, to the wild rover of the western seas, whose deeds of 
daring and of blood were still remembered with awe and fear in a land 
fertile of strong passions and great crimes. 

There were many who remembered him in exile, indeed, but in that 
part of Ills exile when his daring courage and great powers had been 
employed in noble warfare and in an honourable cause ; but he thought 
that the very fact of being so remembered would an additional 
safeguard against ail suspicion in regard to another period, ITiere 
was, indeed, a lapse of* several years in which his history was un- 
known to all such companions of his brighter days ; and he had more 
than once been asked where he was when some great event had hap- 

g sned on which the conversation at the moment turned. But Lord 
ouemore was not a man to be interrogated closely by any one; and, 
as we have said, he firmly believed that all those who could have 
answered such questions by pointing to the dark and evil events which 
had been crowded into a few short years of his life, were far removed, 
plunged beneath the rolling waves of the ocean, buried upon the sandy 
beach of distant lands, or with their bones whitening — a public spec- 
tacle — in the sun. 

Now, however, suddenly, after a long and sunshiny lapse of peace- 
ful years, the memories of former acts were recall^ when he least 
exiMjcted them — ^recalled by one who seemed to have a perfect know- 
ledge of every fact he could have desired to hide ; and the dark train < 
of images conjured up from the past: the regret, the remorse, the j 
shame, which he had banished long and carefully, were now linke<l I 
hand in hand with apprehensions for the future, with the fear of ex- 
posure, if not the dr^td of punishment. His mind, however, was in 
no unfit state for receiving gloomy impressions, his heart was already 
excited for the entertainment of fierce and angry passions. Through 
the whole of that day, from a very early hour in the morning, he liad 
been tom with grief and anger, now mourning over the loss of his son 
with deep anguish of wounded" Bfiecti;^p, now vowing vengeance 
against that son's mnrderer, while liis heart felt scorchec^ and seared 
by the burning thirst for revenge. ** 

Xfisappointmeut, too, deep and bitter disappointment, had had its 
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iharc— the disappointment of a proud and ambitious heart On the 
> ton now lost he had fixed all his hopes and all liis aspirations, in him 
iiad ho trusted to see his life prolonged, tlu^ugh him nad ho expect^ 
#hat Ihture generations would carry on his name with increasing 
wealth and greatness. Now all was over ; the son on whom ho had 
relied was gone; he w’as childless, lonely, cut off from hope and 
expectations, to live in darkness and solitude through the chill 
autumnal twiUght of his age, and then to die, leaving all the vast 
possessions wliich he had obtained to a distant kinsman, whom he 
hated and despised. 

Such had been, in some degree, the state of his feelings, so shaken, 
so agitated, when he suddenly found that shame was likely to be 
added to tho other burdens cast upon him, and that the vice and 
crimes of other years were rising up in judgment agmnst liim even at 
[the latest hour. The drop thus cast in was sufficient to make tho 
“cup overflow. Never through life had ho been accustomed to put 
any restraint upon the fierce passions of his heart, and now what was 
there that could act as any check upon thomf what was there to 
prevent him from seeking their gratification? what was there, to 
oppose the desire which instantly sprang up within his heart, of silenc- 
ing for ever the voice which might tell the dark secrets of other years? 
r Nevertheless, there was a check, there was something that opposed 
(him in the fiery course he might otherwise have pursued: ay, and 
opposed him strongly, though it was but a feeling connected with 
other years, though it was but one of those strange associations 
between the present and the past which often have a firmer hold 
upon us than more immediate interests or affections. There wa# 
something in Langford’s face, there was something in his manner and 
whole appearance, there was something in the very tone of his voice, 
rich, and musical, and harmonious, which called up as forcibly to his 
mind a period of sweet, and early, and liappy days, as the tale he had 
told brought over the glass of memory the dark and awful features of 
another epoch. 

At the sound of that voice, at the glance of that ey^ the forms of 
many bright, and dear, and beloved, many who had been known and 
esteemed in times of innocence and of happiness, rose up as clearly 
before him, as if some magic wand had waved over the dark past, and 
brought out of the dim massc's of things irrecoverably gone the images 
of the dead clothed in all the semblance of life and reality, llie 
associations thus raised were all sweet; and in regard to him who 
called them up, there was a strange feeling of tenderness, of affection, 
and of interest, which at the very first sight had made liira feel con- 
fident that he could never have been the murderer of his son, that 
he who seemt'd connected with the brightest jjortion of his early lifo 
could never be one to render the latter i>art of his existence all dark 
and desolate. 

Then again, when he remembered that the same man held in hia 
X>o$se6sion the great, the terrible secret of his former deeds, all his 
leclings and hi.s thoughts were changed, and sensations almost ap- 
proaching to despair came over him — ^a stem, dark, eager res^ilutiaa| 
akin to those fierce determinations and sensations which had fiUeo 
up thgLportioia of his being to which his thoughts wore so ftiddeuijr 
direct 
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He sat, then, aad lNtBed upon the ground, with his hands clasped 
over each otW; aw twice he murmured to himself, “People may 
know too much.” lie pondered upon every word that had been 
spoken, and for nearly half an hour his thoughts wandered, with a 
vague uncertain rambling, over the various epochs of the past, con- 
necting them with the present, and then turning again and again 
towards the past, while anguish and pleasure were still strangely 
mingled in the retrospect. Still, however, when he remembered the 
words of Langford, and felt himself to a certain degree in his power, 
the same dark but ill-defined purpose returned of removing for ever 
from his path one who held so dangerous a tie upon him. He fell, 
indeed, a reluctance, a hesitation, a doubt, which he somewhat scorned 
himself for ffeeling ; and he nerved his mind more and more every 
moment to execute his determination calmly nnd deliberately. “ I 
will never live in the fear of any mortal man,” he thought. “ Were 
ho ten times as like, he should not bear my fate about with him ! 
How! shall he be my only consideration? Surely I am not become 
either a child or a woman, to waver in such a case as this !” 

As he thus thought, he rose from his seat, and strode up and down 
the room with his arms folded on his chest. Over the large and 
massy mantelpiece of many-coloured marbles, hung a number of 
weapons of different kinds; pistols, and swords, and firelocks, and 
daggers, some of foreign, and some of British, manufacture. There 
appeared the lonj^ Toledo blade, the broad Turkish dagger, the 
Italian stiletto, the no longer used matchlock, and many another 
weapon, arranged in fanciful devices; and each time, as the Earl 
turned up and down the room, he paused and gazed upon them, tlicn 
bit his lips, and recommenced his course across the chamber. Wlien 
this had proceeded for about a quarter of an hour, some one knocked 
at tlio door, and ho started sharply, as if caught in some evil act. 
The next moment, however, he called to the person without to cumo 
in, speaking in on angry tone; and a servant, who, fbom his dress 
and appearance, seemed to be his own particular valet, appeared, 
announcing that Mr. Kinsight, the lawyer, had just arrived on 
important business. 

“I am glad of it,” said the Earl; “take him to the library: I will 
come directly.” And as soon as the servant was gone, he added, 
“This man may be of some use.” 

He then carefUlly locked the door which led from his dressing-room 
to tlie room which bad been assigned to Langford, and descended to 
the library, to confer with an agent worthy of his purposes. 


CHAPTER XVL 

Tfi® prisoner, in the meantime, was not left in solitude ; fbr scarcely 
hod Lord Danemore quitted Ids chamber, bearing with him a world 
of dark thoughts and excited passions, when Langford was visited by 
the person who, more than any one in that house or neighbourhood, 
seemed to know his history and understand his situation. Mistress 
Bertha, as she was called, came, ostensibly in<her character of house- 
keeper, to ask if there were anything to be done for the pimuPl^on of 
liis comfort: saying, that she Imd been so commanded in the momiog 
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by the Karl. I^e lingered, however, after ilie had received hlf iOfirer, 
though for some minutes she scarcely spoke; and when she dld« the 
incTcly uttered a comment on the storm that was raging wlthinil. 
Langford seemed to understand her character well, and he too kept 
silence, leaving her to say anything that she might desire to say, in 
her own manner and at her own time. 

”It is an awful niglit,” she said; “an awfhl night, indeed. It is 
such a night as the spirits of bad men should depart in. 1 never pass 
such a night without thinking that there is a likeness between it and 
the dark stormy heart of the wicked. But it matters not,’* ^le 
ailded, after a long thoughtful pause. “ I have linked myself to his (ate, 
and 1 must not sever tlic bond. He is my master, and has been good to 
ino, though he may have wronged others. I will remain by his side,** 

She paused again, and Langford merely replied, “It were top late 
now to think of it.” 

“I understand your meaning,** she said, “and it is too late. You 
would say that in former times I ought to have adhered to the wronged 
and the oppressed, and so I would, but 1 wfis driven from them. It 
is needless now, however,** slio continued — “it is needless to say one 
word more on that score; let us talk of other things, lias he been 
with you again V’* 

“He has scarcely left mo a moment,** replied Langford; “and I 
fear with less friendly feelings towards me than when we met before. 
1 showed him that 1 knew much of liis former life; for, in truth, good 
Bertha, the blow must be struck now or never.” 

“ It must, it roust!” she replied; “but not too rapidly. Be cantioui, 
be careful. After he left you this uiortiiiig, I was with him long, and 
Ills feelings were all such as you could have hoped for. What laid 
passed between you 1 know not; but there was a softness, a tender- 
ness had come over him: a light as from other days seemed to shine 
into his heart, and to dash upon adectidhs and feelings long buried in 
darkness. He spoke to me of things he has not s^keu of for many 
a year; he used words and he named names that I never thought to 
hear him utter again. The sight of you seemed to form an eddy in 
the current of Lime whicJi carried him back to a happier ajid brighter 
part of its course. Be careful, however. Be careful liow you deal 
with liira. If you act well and wisely, ere the drops are dried up 
which arc now falling from the clouds, you may tcdl him all ; you 
may ask him all. But I know him well ; and one rash word, oho 
ha-sty act, may undo your fortunes at the very moment they are well 
nigh built up.** 

“I will be careful,** replied Langfonl; “I will be careful, because I 
am bound by every tie to use ail gentle means, rather than harsh 
ones. But still it is hard completely to restrain one*8 self, and to 
seek with softness and concession that which is wrongly witldield, 
and which I have every right to demand^ with the loud voice of 
justice.*' 

“To demand, and not obtain,*’ replied Bertha; “for there hi^^no 
means by which you can gain your purpose except by gentleness. 

Langford smiled. “ Be not quite sure of tluit,** he said, ** I liSTB 
at this moment my fate in my own power.** 

“IndttMi!” she exclaimed; “indeed! how so?” 

matters not^** Zouigford replied ; “ be assured 1 have; as I 
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have aaid, I am bound by every consideration to use gentle means. 
If I find that they will succeed, I will employ none other ; but should 
they fail, I will boldly and openly assert my own rights, and both 
claim and take that which is my own.” 

Bertha’s eye, while ho spoke, fixed upon one of those small doors 
in the wainscotting, which w^e have more than once mentioned, and 
she shook her head with an incredulous smile. “ Because,” she said, 
answering his thoughts more than his words, ** because I have placed 
you here, and because there is between you and what you desire hut 
one small partition. That partition is of iron, which, had you a 
thousandfold the strength you possess, you could never break through.” 

I know it,** replied Langford, “ I know it well ; but yet I tell yo\i, 
that in those respects my fate is in iny own power. However, I will 
use all gentle means, though no subtlety ; but in the end I will do 
raj’^self right.’* 

“ Be it as you say,” she answered; “but of one thing beware. It 
seems that you h|ive rekindled in his bosom a hope of his son Ha- 
rold being still hving. Avoid that; the boy is dead, beyond all 
doubt: struck down, poor fellow I in his pride of life — broken off in 
hU dearest dream of happiness and love. But let it be so; it is well 
it should. He would have lived but to deeper grief; he would have 
remained but for greater anguish. Give the father no liopc ! Tor 
your own sake, give him no hope that the boy is still alive !” 

“ But I entertained hope myself,” replied Langford ; “ and it was 
not in my nature, Bertha, to see a father grieving for the death of his 
son, and not try to afJbrd him what consolation I could.” 

She shook her head mournfully, adding — “ He is dead. I feel that 
his fate is accomplished. He could not live. He had no right to 
live. The date is out. lie is taken away. But I must stay with 
you no longer ; yet in leaving you, rememlwr my words : use none 
hut gentle means. Urge him alone by the kinder feelings of his na- 
ture, for if ever there was a man in whom there dwelt at once two 
strong spirits, powerful for good and powerful for evil, it is he.” 

“I will remember your advice,” replied Langford, “and thank you 
for it. I will use gentle means ; but by one means or another right 
shall be done.** 

She lingered for another moment or two, as if desirous of saying 
more, but then turned and left him ; and proceeding down the stair- 
case into the hall, she encountered the lawyer, just alighted from 
his horse. 

The man of law bowed low and reverentially to one whom he knew 
to XK>ssc88 great influence over his patron ; and, more for something 
to say than on any other account, added to the usual salutation of goo(l 
evening, “ It is a terrible night, Mistress Bertha; a good soaked pos- 
set now were not amiss to warm one.” 

She looked upon him, however, with cold and motionless features, 
merely replying in an under voice, as he passed on, “ The time will 
come, I rather think, when you will be glad of something to cool in- 
stead of to warm you.** 

The lawyer must have caught the meaiii^ of what she said, as 
well as the servant who was conducting him; for a well satisfied 
smile came upon the face of the latter, while the attorney Itl&uggcd 
his shoulders, and said aloud, “She is a rare rirago.** 
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He was conducted by the servant into tlio library of the cii9tlc» 
TFhere, against the wide and lofty w'alls, and round the inaselvo pillars 
that supported the roof, were ranged in due order a vast nunibcr of 
dusty volumes, containing the wisdom and the learning, and the folly 
and the dulness, of many pree(‘ding ages. Lights were placed ui>ou 
the tabic; and after waiting for a few minutes, gazing ujion the 
j>onderou8 tomes around him, without, however, venturing to disturb 
any of them by taking them from their places of long repose, ho was 
joined by the Earl, on whose strongly-marked countenance tljc keen 
and practised eye of tlic hiwycr recognised at once the traces of strong 
emotion, 

]>ecp and reverential was the bow with which the Earl was grectctl 
by the same man who had so lately treated Alice Herbert ami her 
lather with contcmj)t and indignity. lie remained standing though 
the Earl liad seated Idmself, and even then did not sit down till ho 
had been twice told to do so. The Earl at the same time would 
gladly have had the lawyer abate so much of his j-espwrt as to com- 
mence the conversation himself, for the nobleman’s mind was full of 
dark purposes and stormy passions, and ho wished them to be led 
forth by degrees, lest the fierce crowd, in rushing out too hastily, 
should throw open the innermost secrets of his heart to a stranger. 
Tlic lawyer, however, did not venture to do so, being rather overawed 
than otherwise by tlie state of agitation in which he beheld his noble 
client; and the Earl, putting a restraint upon his words, to prevent 
himself from hurrying forward to the subject of his thoughts at 
once, IxJgan the conversation by saying, “This is a stormy night, 
sir. What business, may 1 ask, lias brought you hither at such an 
hour and in tliis weather?'* 

The lawyer, though lie had gained no small knowledge of the 
world by long dealings with every difiet;ent class of men, and by see- 
ing them under every different circumstance and affec'.tion, wa.s, 
iievertlieless, embarrassed in regard to his demeanour towards T/>rd 
Daneniore, situated as he knew him to be at that moment. lie had 
expected to find him, as h#did find him, deeply agitated; but the 
agitation which he had imagined he should behold was bitter grief 
fur the death of his son. Now there was something in the aspect of 
the peer which made liim see at once that n)any other feelingi were 
mingled with liis sorrow, and as he did not know wliat those feelings 
were, and desired solely so to shape ln.s wJjole conduct as to make it 
agreeable to his patron, he was excessively anxious to discover, by 
some means, wliat vras going on in the Earl’s breast, in order to direct 
his course accordingly. 

Finding, however, that he was not able to make such discoveries, 
ho judged it the best plan to throw before the Earl the subject fur- 
thest removed from the death of his son; and to counterbalance 
grief by exciting anger. lie replicfl, therefore, after a moment’s 
thought — “Nothing but important business, my lord, would have 
induced me to intrude upon you at such a moment. Your lordship, 
however, will recollect that you gave me your commands how to pj*o- 
ceed in regard to the <jfd Kniglit at Moorhurst, in which, I am sorry 
to say, I liavc been frustrated by a most unexpected incident." 

“ Erhsfrated, sir!” exclaimed the Earl, the whole of wliosc pas- 
sions were in too cxdtcd a state not to take fire at every new olmta- 
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cle cast in his way. “FrustiaiedJ ju^ all the powers of Heaves, 1 
will not be frustrated ! What ? do you meau to tell me there is any 
flaw in the bond, any error in the traubuctiwu, which will debar me of 
my right? If so, look to yourself, sir, for you drew up the whole. 
Or w’ould you have me believe that lie lias money to discharge the 
debt? I tell you, sir, he is a beggar; he is ruined — undone — as you 
well know. What is the meaning of all this? Frustated ! Shall he 
frustrate me ?*' and he ended with a scoff of angry derision. 

** It is for the purpose of preventing it, my lord,” replied the lawyer, 
meekly, “that I came hither to-night. 1 wish to lay the case before 
you, and take your lordship’s commands.” 

“ Well, sir, well,” rejoined the Earl, recovering from the first burst 
of passion, “ tell me the ftu;ts, that I may judge.” 

From not knowing the new matter which had been cast into the 
fiery furnace of the Earl’s bosom, tne lawyer was more and more 
puzzled at his demeanour every moment. He saw that there was 
an under-current of feelings running more rapidly than the natural 
course of those edited by the matter on which they spoke. And in 
ord*er to fathom his mind, and ascertain of what feelings that under- 
current was really composed, he resolved to throw in, even unneces- 
sarily, the name of Lord Harold, and he answered — “ The facts are 
these, nriy lord. After seeing you yesterday, and taking precise 
instructions from you as to the course 1 was to pursue, I went over 
to Moorliurst, where I found your lordship’s lamented son.” 

As he spoke a dark cloud came over the countenance of the Earl, 
but it was of a different kind and character from that which Imd 
hung upon Ids brow before ; and the lawyer, at once perceiving that 
he had not found the rigiit road, instantly turned to the straight-for- 
ward path, finding that he must take his chance of going right or 
wrong in a country where there was no finger-post to direct him. 

I was apprehensive,” he continued, “ lest his generosity might step 
in to interfere with your lordslup’s just views and purposes.” 

“ Speak not of my son, sir,” said the Earl, sternly ; “ speak not of 
my son ; for although now that the firsl^nguish is past, I liave con- 
quered the quivering of my wounded heart, and the flesh is still, yet 
I love not that any one should lay his finger ou the spot, unless it bo 
a surgwn to heal the injury. Go on with the matter in hand. What 
said Sr Walter Herbert?” 

“ Why, ho said, my lord, that he could not pay the money,” replied 
the lawyer ; “ and he fell into a great state of agitation, and would not 
believe that his affairs were so till I showed him that they could 
hardly be worse; and then Mistress Alice was sent fur, and I must 
say, never were such airs as the young woman gave herself.” 

“ Tlie young lady, sir!” said the Earl, sternly ; “ you forget your- 
self. The person whom I considered meet to be the bride of my son, 
well merit her proper name from a low person like yourself.” 

The attorney was not Without the natural feelings of humanity, 
and lie did not fail to experience all those sensations which, under 
different^circumstances induce one man to knock another down. 
But the effbet of our feelings when they are prevented from operat- 
ing in their natural direction, is often, by thew recoil, to drive us in 
a way directly contrary. Though the lawyer then would hav«i.mrea 
A great deal to have repelled insulting language of I^rd Pane* 
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more, yet ho would not have given for that purpoae the’ hundrodUi 
part of the advantage which he derived from his patronage and em- 
ployment; and this being the case, it always happened ^lat the moia 
rude and overbearing the peer showeii himself in his demeanour 
towards the lawyer, the more servile and humble became tlic lawyer 
towards the peer. 

Ill the present instance, lie begged his lordship’s pardon a thousand 
times, but excused himself on the plea that the conduct of Mistress 
Alice — her expressions regwdjng his lordship himself— had been so 
bold and haughty, that his indignation got the better of his manners. 

“ However, my lord,” he continued, “ she agreed at once to give 
up the pittance that she possesses, for the relief of her father ; but 
still the plate and the jewels, and all the rest, would have to be sold 
to make up the sum required. 1 doubt if oven that would do, and ho 
■would certainly be obliged to go out of the house, and be reduced 
nearly to a state of beggary.” 

Tiicre was a degree of satisfaction apparent in the countenance of 
tlic Earl which made the lawyer stop to let it woiic, and he watched 
every shade of expression that passed over the ffice of Lord Dane- 
more, as he gazed with a curling lip upon the ground. Witli a sud- 
den start, however, the peer raised his eyes to the countenance of 
the lawyer, and helield there — reading it in a moment os a familiar 
bo(jk — all that was passing within his agtmt’s mind. 

” You are right, sir,” he said, going boldly and at onco to the sub- 
ject of tlie lawyer’s thoughts; ” 1 do hate that man, and if you think 
that you have made a discovery, you deceive yoursell’, for there is 
nothing to conceal. Other men hate their neighbours os well os 7, 
and 1 see not wherefore I should not have roy own private enmitieSi 
and gratify them like others. He is one of those good honest people 
whom the world delights to praise, and the vulgar love and honour. 
He sets himself up fur modest simplicity, and yet aifects a state and 
station which he lias not the means to maintain. He is one of youf 
positive lovers of right, too, yielding but formal rcsj^ct to Ids suik*- 
riors, but denying them all authority in matters of importance. In 
times long gone, when first I returned after the Restoration, I met 
with more difficulty and opposition in establishing my just rights 
and influence over the tenantry and people In the neighbourhood, 
from that mild justice-fancying, learning- loving Sir Walter Herbert, 
tlian from all the other petty squires and magistrates in the county. 
If it had not been for tlie love my poor boy entertained for him and 
for his daughter, I would have swept him from my path long ago { 
but go on, go on with your tale. What obstacle has since arisen ?” 

” Why, last night, my lord,” replied the lawyer, ** 1 left all matters 
in as fair a train as well might be. The old man had become as pale 
as ashes, and the young lady, notwithstanding all her pride, had more 
than once wept bitterly. I gave them till this morning to make up 
their minds as to how they would act; but when I went thither 
about two or three hours ago, I found the old knight from home, and 
my young mistress witli her pride and haughtiness all in fresh bloom 
a^iii. The end of tlio matter is, my lord, that it seems a friend has 
been found foolish enough to advance the money without any secu- 
rity whatsoever — a Captain Langford, whom I never before beard vdJ* 

* WHb? who r demanded the Eart 
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The lawyer repeated the name ; and liis noble companion, startin;? 
up, struck the table a blow with his clenched hand which made the 
liprhts dance and flicker as they stood. “This is too much !“ he said; 
“ This is too much I I know now where I must aim.” 

The lawyer had risen at the same time as the peer, and Lord 
Danemore, striding across towards him, grasped him firmly by the 
arm, saying, in alow voice, “That very man — that very Langford, is 
now in this house, having been brought hither by those two foolish 
justices. Sir Thomas Waller and Sir Matthew Scrope, on charge of 
being the murderer of my son.” 

The lawyer, forgetting one half of the awful circumstances of tho 
moment, rubbed his hands with a look of satisfaction. “ That will 
just do, my lord I That will just do!” he exclaimed. “If wc can 
get any proof whatsoever that the money is furnished by this Lang- 
ford, we will, when it is tendered, which will doubtless be the case 
to-morrow, seize upon it as the property of a felon, and then proceed 
against Sir Walter as if he had never had it. Long ere this Langford 
comes to be triech by one means or another we can lay the old man 
by the heels in gaol, and then, by one process or another, mount up 
Buch an expense at law as will leave him scarcely a coat to his back.” 

The Earl smiled, partly with satisfaction at the ready means of 
gratification which had been found for him in one instance, and 
partly with contemptuous insight into the workings of the lawyer’s 
mind, feeling that degree of pleasant scorn with which the more 
powerful but not less evil minds regard the minor operations of the 
tools they work with in the accomplishment of wicked purposes. 
The lawyer remarked the expression, and fancied that it was well- 
pleased admiration of his skill and readiness ; and again he rubbed 
his hands, and chuckled with conceit and pleasure. 

The Earl, however, waved liis hand somewhat sternly. ** Cease, 
cease,” he said; “I can have no laughter hero I This house is a 
house of mourning and of vengeance. We will have no laughter I 
Your idea is a go^ one, and you shall be rewarded if the execution 
answers to the conception. But there is more to be done ; there are 
still greater things to be accomplished — things that are painful to 
me, but which yet I must do ; things 1 shall remember and regret 
but which yet I will not shrink from.” 

As he spoke there came over tho strong stem featxires of the old 
man’s face a dark and awful expression which made even tlic lawyer 
shrink and draw back, accustomed as he was to see human passions 
in all their dirast forms. It was the expression, the irrepressible ex- 
pression of a powerful n)ind deliberately summoning all its energies 
to the commission of a crime known, appreciated, and abhorred. The 
evident efi'ect produced upon the lawyer seemed in some degree to 
affect his patron, who, ere he spoke further, took two or tliree gloomy 
turns up and down the room, and then again drawing near him, said, 
•* But this Langford ; what is to be done with Laixtrfoni ? He remains 
to be dealt with.” 

The lawyer gazed in the Earl’s countenance, doubting in bis own 
mind what he meant; and imagining tb'** the very fact of having 
aided Sir Walter Herbert was so great a csime in the eyes of the 
ISarl as to call down his vengexince as remorselessly upon the one 
as upon the other. It was a pitch of vindictiveness at wlu^i even 
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his mind was stagf^ercd, and he said with some embarrassment, ** But, 
my lord, from what your lordship said just now of those two justices^ 
I I’ancied you thouf^ht the gentleman not guilty.” 

Tlie Karl gazed upon him steadfastly for so long that the lawyer 
shrunk beneath his eyes, lie tlicn answered delilwrutely, *' 1 do not 
think him guilty, but yet I would prove him so.” 

” But, my lord,” stammered the lawyer, “ my lord, if the man bo 
innocent ! I dare say he did not know he would O0end your lord- 

ship by liclping Sir Walter, otlierwisc ” 

Hush exclaimed the Earl. ** It is no such pitifhl motive as 
tliat which moves me. I have other reasons for my actions, other 
causes for my determination. Whether the man murdered my son 
or not is of little import in this question. Hearken to me, my good 
friend ; he must l )0 swept from ray path. 1 have strong anci sutll- 
eient causes for wishing him hence. He must be n raoved. IIo and 
I cannot live long in the same world together!” 

“ Good God! my lord,” replied the law'yer, this js very terrible. 1 
really know not how to ac:t, or what to think.” 

“ Think,” said the peer, ” that if by your means I succeed in this 
business — if, by your zeal for myself and my family you convict this 
man of the murder of my son, wealth and distinction shall bo yours 
for the re;it of your life, but if you do not ” 

” But, my lord,” said the lawyer, presuming \lpon the situation in 
which they were placed so far as to interrupt the Earl, “ these are 
great and terrible things ; and if I undertake to accomplish that 
which your lordship wishes, I must have my reward made sure to me. 
We do not do such things without reward, nor with any uncertainty." 

Lord Danemore now felt, by the bold tone assumed by his subser- 
vient tool, a part of the bitterness of wrong action ; but he was pre- 
pared for that also, and he replied at once, “You arc bold, sir, to 
speak to me in such a manner; but I understand your nicaning, and 
1 have a hold upon you yet. We ore her© alone, with no one to 
witness our conversation ; you therefore judge that I may promise 
and not perform. But that same exclusion of all witnesses is my 
security, if not yours ; and I now tell you, that if you do not accom- 
plish that which I command, I will withdraw from your hands all 
those sources of emolument you now enjoy from me ; and I will keep 
this promise in the one ease, as surely as I will keep the other in tho 
other case. Make me no reply now : I give you half an hour to de- 
termine, and will retuni to you at the end of tliat time.” 

llie Earl turned, and walked towards the door: but Ijefore he had 
reached it, the lawyer raised Ins voice, saying, ”My lord, iny lordl 
3>o not go! I have determined ! What you wish shall done at 
all risks, and 1 will trust to your lordship’s promise fully. Only 
name what is to be my reward!” 

The Earl smiled with a dark and bitter smile while he replied, de- 
liberately, ‘‘The sum which shall be tendered me to-morrow by Sir 
Walter Herbert.” 

” Enough, enough, my lord,” said the lawyer ; it shall be done.*' 

The Earl turned an^ came back to the table, ** You understand," 
he said, ” the money shall be yours— when he is dead.” 

Thi* lawyer was very pale, as well as his patron, but ho ansveied, 
distinctly, 1 do understand, my lord T 
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As he spohe, a sudden flash of the lightning glared upon the counte- 
nance of each. That of the peer was stern, calm, and determined ; 
that of the lawyer was quivering under a fearful degree of emotion : 
but what is singular, though the storm had been proceeding during 
the whole time they were together, so fierce had been the struggle in 
the bosom of each that neither had noticed the strife of the elements 
without. The moment, however, that the fearful words had passed, 
that the dark determination was taken, both remarked the flash and 
heard the peal of thunder that followed. They were neither of them 
men to shrink at portents ; and though the thunder made the lawyer 
start, it seemed to both but a confirmation )f their compact. 

“ It is a tremendous night,” said the Earl ; “ you must sieep here, 
my good Mend.’* 

^riie lawyer muttered forth some few words of thanks, and with- 
drew ; but sleep visited not that night the soft pillow on which lie 
laid his head. 


CIIAPTKH XVII. 

TriE storm of the preceding night had ceased, and left the earth all 
glittering with golden drops, when the sun rose up and poured the full 
tide of his glorious light upon that world where, during his absence, 
so many dark and feitrful scenes had been enacted. About nine o’clock, 
and along a tortuous and unscientific road, which seemed to have been 
cut solely with a view of mingling the bright sunshine and the cool 
green shades amidst the pleasant woods through which it wandered, 
rode along Alice Herbert and her father. Their thoughts were full of 
matter of deep moment ; cares, fears, anxieties, were busy in their 
bosoms ; but yet it were false to say that the sweet scenes through 
whicli their way was laid, the .cheerful a8X)ect of the summer world, 
the voice of the blackbird and the lark, the soft calm air of the bright 
morning, did not soften and soothe all their feelings. It is not alone 
that in tlio breast of almost every one there goes on a sort of silent 
superstition, drawing auguries almost unknown to ourselves from 
every varying feature of the scones through which we are led, finding 
the firowning look of boding fate upon the sky, when the dark clouds 
roll over it, or the bright smile of hope when it spreads out clear and 
Inright above us ; but it is that there are mysterious links of harmony 
between all our feelings and the universal creations of our God ; 
and that the fine electric chain along which so many strange and 
thrilling vibrations run, is carried firom the heart of man to the utter- 
most verge of heaven. 

The brightness of the morning sunk into Aliae’s soul, and soothed 
the painM memories within her ; the easy motion, too, of her light 
jennet, as he cantered untiringly forward through the finwh early air, 
hml something in it inspiring and gladsome. He went along with 
her as if there were no such things as obstacles or barriers in all life’s 
road, as if all things were smooth and easy as his own soft pace. Sir 
Walter, too, felt the same; he was peculiarly susceptible to the im- 
pressions of external nature, and readily yield ■*d his whole heart to 
tlie bright influence of everything fine and beautifbl throughout the 
fange of creation. Thouglt iu early life he had mingled in many 
•cenes of active strile and endeavour, his heart was AU unused aim 
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and retained all the capabilities of enjoyment which hlett our 
ijarly years. He too, therefore, felt his heart lighter, and the fountain 
fcf hope welling up anew within him from the gladsome aspect of the 
imorning; and as he rode on with his daughter, followed by two 
i(Hf three servants on horseback, he conversed cheerfully and happily 
itwer coming events, and spoke of Langford being immediately set 
of his own affairs restored to order and abundance, and of the 

t ppiness of all parties being secured, as if he had held in bis hands 
e keys of fate, and could open the storehouse of fortune, to bring 
Ihrth what pleasure he pleased for after years. 

lie spoke, too, without any animosity, of the Earl of Banemore and 
'p{ his pnx:ecdings towards him ; and Alice, on her part, was enchanted 
^to bear him do so ; for she had fearetl, from the tone of her fathers 
[eehngs on the day bc'fore, that, either in regard to his own affairs or 
to those of Henry Langford, some sharp collision would take plat;e 
ktween him and the Earl on the first occasion of their meeting. It 
pras partly on that account, when Sir Walter had asinounced hit in- 
tention of going over in iierson to the Castle, both to discharge the 
lebt to Lord Dancmorc, to lay before him the evidence which he had 
BTocured concerning l^angford, and to request him to set the latter at 
|berty, that she had besought him, in terms which her father could 
ot resist, to take her with liiin. 

‘ The proceeding will seem strangc,^shc said; “Tmt I do not think 
ord Daueuiore is a man who will think it so. He has shown me 
iniich kindness, and I sliould wish to see him, and condole with him 
under his present grief, both Viecause I do sincerely feel for him, and 
because I wish him to know that any grief or disamHiiutment 1 may 
liave occasioned his poor son was not mingled with any unkindness 
jf feeling on my part, any lightness of conduct, or any wish to iutlict 

( wound. lie has no one near him to copsole him or to comfort him ; 
e are the only people he has at all assexiiated with, and I used to 
link that he was fond of my society, and would hear things from me 
liich he would listen to from no one else.” 

^Ilis daughter’s arguments were almost always go^sl to the mind of 
“r Walter Herbert; and even if he did understand that she was afraid 
5 might become somewhat over- vehement with the proud and pas- 
onatc man he was about to see, his wjis one of those kindly natures 
jfree from tliat irritable vanity which is jealous of all interference ; 
And he suffered his daughter to have her way, because he knew that 
per motive was good, and felt that he as well as another miglit fall 
[nto error. 

Thus they rode on : and, as they went, Sir Walter himself fouml a 
thousand excuses for thfj conduct of the Earl ; slmwed Alice how, in 
that nobleman’s seeming want of liberality towards himself^ fatherly 
pride, wounde<l by the rejection of his son, might have* tlic greatest 
Ib.'ire ; and how, in the detention of Langfnrd, the magistrates who 
bad arrested him were most to blame ; while it was natural that a 
lather’s heart, torn and wrung as his mutt be, should make him 
hgard mere suspicion as direct proof, and si^er liis eager desire for 
lengeance to blind his ey^B to the real object. 

I Judging from such expressions, Alice now felt little doubt that hgr 
lithcr’s fimt interview with the Karl would pass OTcr tranquillv j and 
laving YK» longer the strong motive which had, at first, induced her to 
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cast off a certain feeling of timid shyness which she experienced in 
regard to seeing liord Danemore for the first time after all that had 
taken place between herself and his son, she proposed to remain for a 
time with Mistress Bertha, the housekeeper, and not to see the hkirl 
till after the business on which Sir Walter went was concluded. 

“ Perhaps it may be better, my love,’' replied Sir Walter ; “ although 
I never liked that w^oman, who is as stem and harsh a being, I think, 
as ever was created. Yet she was always fond of you, Alice : and in 
regard to my conversation with the Earl, put your mind at rest ; I feel 
too much sorrow for him, at the present moment, to let any degree of 
anger rest in my bosom, or to suffer anything that he can sa}', 
kbowing as I do the violence of his nature, to make me forget for 
one moment that he is a father, mourning for the unexpected loss of 
his only son.'* 

Tlicir plans being thus arranged, Sir Walter announced to the porter 
of Danemore Castle that his daughter would remain with Mistress 
Bertha, while he craved audience with the Earl, on important business. 

There was somfething in the demeanour of Sir Walter Herbert wliicli 
even the insolent servants of Lord Danemore could not resist ; there 
was the mingling of courtesy and dignity, the conscious right to com- 
mand, but that right waved for kindness’ sake, which is sure to win 
respect even from those the most unwilling to pay it. The worthy 
Knight and his dapghter, then, w'erc shown, with some degree of cere- 
mony, into one of the large, cold, stately saloons of the Castle, while 
the servant proceeded to announce their coming to his master. lie 
returned in a few minutes, saying, that the Earl would join Sir Walter 
there ere long, ard that, in the meantime, he would conduct tho 
young lady to Mistress Bertha’s room. 

She had not been long gone when Sir Walter was joined by the 
Earl, who was followed into the room by the lawyer, hanging his head 
and bending his back, like » sulky dog trudging at its master’s heels. 
Iionl Danemore received Sir Walter with stately coldness, begged 
him to be seated, and, as if totally unconscious of anything that had 
passed before, requested to know what was the cause of his being 
honoured with Sir Walter Herbert’s presence. 

“ I should not have intruded upon you, my lord, especially at such ' 
a moment,” said Sir Walter, “ but that I am desirous both of offering 
you any assistance and co-operation in my power in the very painful 
inquiries which must fall to your lot to make ; of laying before you a 
considerable mass of information which I have already obtained, and 
at the same time of discharging an obligation which 1 only deeply re- 
gret that it has not been in my i>owcr to liquidate long ago.” 

** Tlianking you for your offers of assistance, sir,” said the Earl, 
•*we will, if you please, turn to the latter point you have mentioned, 
first Although I ordered my views upon the subject to be notified 
to jrou before the loss I have sustained, yet I shall not suffer that loss 
to interfere with the prd^ss of a business wliich it must be as agree- 
able to Sir Walter Herbert as to myself to bring to a conclusion.” 

The Earl spoke in a cold and cutting tone, which brought the warm 
blood into Sir Walter’s cheek. He replied, calmly, however, saying, 

*' Of course, my lord, it is as agreeable to nst as to you to conclude a 
business of this* nature, which has produced,! am suiW to say, feelings 
between us which I hoped would never have existed” 



, J it 8ccms to me, sir,” said the Earl, “ that we are entering n^n 
||pffievant matter. I can accuse myself of having done nothing that 
S fes not justified in doing ; nor do I j^rceive that any persons have 
ipght to accuse me of being wanting in feelings of friendship, when 
:tl||y were themselves the first to reject advances by which, consider* 
Mp nil things, I Relieve they might think themselves both honoured 
favoured.” 

W** We might view that fact in a different light, my lord,” replied 
Mr Walter, who was l)eeoming somewhat irritated; “however, not to 
fciich any further upon subjects of an unpleasant n.atHre, I am here 
TO tender you payment of the bond which you liold of mine, although, 
08 you arc well aware, my lord, the debt was in reality none of mine, 
Jibut incurred through the villany of another.” 

' “ With that, sir, I have nothing to do,” said the Earl; “but what 

mre these paix?rs that you offer me?” 

I' “ They are, my lord,“ replied Sir Walter, “ as you may sec, bills of 
^<?X(*ljange from houses of undoubted respc*ctabil:ty in the capital ; of 
^bourse it is hardly possible to carry in safety suffli a sum in gold. 
[Should } our lordship, however, as by your countenance I am led to 
suppose, object to receive tlie amount in this manner, I will, of course, 
|pause the bills to be immediately turned into money.” 

“ I am far from objecting to receive the amount in this manner,” 
TCplied the Karl ; “ indeed, it might Ikj, in manyj-ospccts, more con- 
venient; but there is something pt'culiar hero; more than one of tliese 
bills is endorsed with the name of Henry Langford.” 

“ Such is the case, my lord,” replied Sir Walter. “ Of that gentle- 
man I shall have to speak to you in a few moments ; but it was your 
lordsliip’s wish that we should adhere in the first instance to this 
business, and, such being the case, we will conclude it, if you please. 
Are you willing to receive those bills in payment? or shall 1 cause 
them to he turned into money, as may bfj done immediately?” 

A dark and fiend-like smile of satisfaction had l)€cn gradually 
corning over the countenance of the Earl ; and there was a struggle in 
his mind l>ctwcH?n the natural quickness and impatience of liis dispo- 
sition, and the desire which he felt to protroed the actual execution of 
his purpose, in order to enjoy eveiy" step he t<xjk therein. Impatience, 
Jjowever, at length predominated; and he replied, taking the whole 
imcket <jf bills of exchange from the table — 

" There will be no occasion, I am afraid, to cause these bills to be 
turned into money, for some time at least; although, Sir Walter Her- 
bert, I cannot receive them as payment of your debt. They are, a* I 
am informed — and the name upon tlie back of some of them bears out 
that information — they are the property of a person now under 
charge of felony ; and I therefore find myself called ufX)!!, in my capa- 
city of magistrate, to take possession of them, till the accusation 
against him is proved or disproved.” 

Sir Walter, for a moment, sat before him thunderstruck, without 
making any reply, while the Earl continued to fix upon him the full 
gaze of his stem dark eyes, enjoying the surprise and pain he had 
occasioned. The instant after, however, Sir Walter recovered him- 
self, and replying to the look of the Earl with one as stem and reso- 
lute, he said, “ I conclude that your lordship is jesting, though the 
moment for so doing ia strangely chosen ; but I cannot believe that 

1 
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th© Earl of BanetiiOt© wishes to prove liimself a villain more detesta- 
ble than the needy sharper who fleeces a confidin/? dupe. Concludin'; 
that there was sometliing in noble blood which implied honour and 
integrity; trusting that a long lino of generous ancestors atforded 
gome tie to honesty and upright conduct, if nothing more — believing 
the person who calls himself the Earl of Danemore not to be the bas- 
tard of a noble house, but one who had some cause to hold its honour 
high — thus thinking and believing, I placed in his hands those papers, 
which he is bound either to receive as payment of his debt, or to re- 
store to me in the same manner as he received them.” 

The Earl was too well satisfied to yield to anger; and he replied, 
with the same cold and bitter calmness whicli he had displayed 
throughout, “ You are right, sir, in all your conclusions, except tlio 
last. Noble birth should be coupled with integrity: high ancestors 
arc a tie to honour ; the Earl of Banemore has every reason to belie-vc 
himself the legitimate son of his father; but, nevertheless, he m:ir 
take a different view of his duty from Sir Walter Herbert, in a matter 
where Sir Waltef Herbert is an interested party — too much so, in- 
deed, to judge with his usual clearness. These papers, 'which it is now 
my purpose to seal uj) and deliver into the hands of my 'worthy friend 
here present, Master Kinsight, are evidently the property of this same 
Henry Langford, who stands accused of the murder of my son.” 

**My lord, my Iprd,” interrupted Sir Walter, ”if you have taken 
any pains to investigate this matter, you must be well aware tliat tlic 
case made out against that upright and honourable man. Captain 
Langford, is not even a case of suspicion, far less one which justifie s 
his detention for a moment. It is not even proved that your son is 
dead ; and I pray to Cod that it may not be so.” 

“ Prove that, sir, prove that,” exclaimed the Earl, “ and none will 
be more glad than I shall be; but even then, I very much fear these 
pajwrs would remain to be dealt with according to law, as there can 
DC no doubt whatever that this same Henry I^angford, if not a prin- 
cipal, is an accessary to all those acts of pillage and robbery whicli 
have lately disgraced this neighbourhood. You are not aware, Sir 
Walter, of all the facts; you are not aware of all that has been dis- 
covered this very morning, Master Kinsight here having, with all his 
own shrewdness, obtained proof, almost incontestible, that this same 
Henry L.'ingford is one of a band of plunderers who have established 
themselves in tliis count}’', and whose acts speak for themselves.” 

Again Sir Walter Herbert was struck dumb. “My lord,” he said, 
at lengtii, after a consider.able pause, “I am a magistrate of tlie 
county, and, consequently, may be permitted to demand the nature of 
the evuleru'c against Captain Langford, especially as I have both taken 
a very active part in putting down the system of violence and outrage 
which has, as. you observed, disgraced this neighbourhood, and have 
investigated the matter thorousfldy since the attack upon my daugh- 
ter, of whicli you most probably have heard, and from which she was 
delivered hy the courage of Captain Langfonl alone, I, therefore, 
must l>eg to see the evidence against Iiini, as I have with me tlie de- 
positions of various witnesses which clear him of all suspicion in re- 
ganl to tlic disapiKiarance of your son.” • 

** 1 do not feel myself called upon,” replied the Earl, “ nor, indeed, 
do 1 think it would be right and just, to make any one acquainted 



with the discoveries we have aircjuly made, be£ofe thfi who)* Inda of 
evidence is mature. There arc two learned, wise, and most iwofiootr 
able magistrates, Sir Thomas Waller and Sir Matthew Scropcti who 
arc even now en^uigcd in collecting information on the suUjoct, and 
it would he not only an insult to them, but on efieetual means of 
%jstrating the ends of justice, were any other person permitted to 
toterlVre, especially when that person is avowedly a supporter of the 
pilprit.” 

^ “ All this is very specious, my lord,” replied Sir Walter; *' but it 
Ibay be doubted — and I am one of those who do doubt — whether 
^•rMiiial motives on your lordship’s part may not mingle with the 
tiew you take of the case, and whether your known power and in- 
fiiience in this neighbourhood may not have more to do with tlio 
^decision of the magistrates you mention than the considerations of 
l^xigiit and justice.” 

; Your language, Sir Walter Herbert, is growing insulting,** replied 
the Earl, “and, indeed, so b/is been your whole conduct. 1 have 
passed it over as yet, out of consideration for tlfc foolish fondness 
wliich njy poor son entertained towards a member of your family. It 
must go no further, however, or you shall find that I am not to bo 
insulted with impunity. The imputations, too, wliich you cast upon 
|wo respectable men arc altogether unwortliy ; and I beg to say that 
I shall hear no more upon this or any other subject from you. My 
lawyer sliall have my directions to deal with you, in regard to your 
i||9ebt to me, with moderate determination ; and any evidence that you 
hiay have collected in reference to the prisoner had better be commu- 
hicatod to the two magistrates who have the ease before them. 1 
must beg now to be excused any further conversation on the subiect.** 

“ Then I am to understand, my lord,” said Sir Walter, “ that you 
|x»sitively and distinctly refuse to return to roe the bills of ojudiango 
^’hich I iiave, with foolish confidence, placed in your hands.** 
i The Earl bowed his head in token of assent, and Sir Walter pro- 
ceeded, “ You will permit me, if you please,” he said, “ to call in ono 
of my own servants to witness my demand, and your reftisal.” 

“'J’hat is unnecessary, sir,” replied the Earl; “I will give you an 
acrknowledginent under my own hand, that I have taken possession 
of certain bills of exchange Ixdonging to Henry Langford, accused of 
felony. Draw it up, sir,” ho continued, turning to the lawyer. 

The i.awyer did as he was directed, employing all the most canfioiis 
expressions, and the Earl, at^cr having read tlie paper over, signal it, 
and deliverefl it to Sir Walter Herbert. 

“ Your lordship’s conduct is certainly most extraordinary,** npifod 
Sir Walter; “hut this business shall toon be clearefi up, for I itave 
determined that I will not rest one moment till the best legal aarist- 
ance has been procured for the noble gentleman you ;iaem disposed 
to persecute, and who has been deprived of his lib^y upon the accu- 
sation of having murdered a person who is1l>y no means jwoved to bs 
really dead.*' 

He was turning to quit the apartment, and tlic Earl was in the act 
of directing his lawyer in a low voice to have him arrested at 0006 
for the debt, when two ^ three hard blows upon the dopr, as if ttrudc 
with a heavy stick, called tlie attention of the whole party, and caoied 
the good Knight to stop, expecting to see the door and acm 
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one enter. The door, indeed, did open, but it was only pushed for- 
ward a small space, just giving room sufficient to admit the head of 
the half-witted man John Graves. 

As soon as he beheld him, Sir Walter exclaimed, “ Here is one who 
probably can tell us more of the matter than any one else; for., if I 
am rightly informed, it was upon his testimony, received second- 
hand, that these magistrates acted/’ 

•‘That I can, indeed,” said the half-witted man, still standing in 
the doorway ; “ I can tell you more about it than any one else, for I 
saw him buried last night with my own eyes under the beech trees.” 

“Who? who?” demanded several voices at once; while the Earl, 
with the feelings of a fatlier breaking forth, and overpowering all 
Others, strode forward and gazed in the man’s face. 

“Why, the boy,” replied the other; “the boy Harold; and I came 
to tell you where he lies.” 

The Earl covered his eyes with his hands, and for a few minutes 
an awful silence spread through the room, ^r Walter Herbert could 
not have found m his heart to break in upon the first moment of 
parental grief for any consideration; and he sufiered the bitter agony- 
to have its way without attempting by one word of consolation to 
Mothe that deep wound which he himself believed to be incurable, 
and .only' likely to be aggravated by any earthly appliance. The 
latnm though feeling very differently, was yet afraid to speak; and 
John, as he was called, stood gazing upon them, infected by the 
M jP'tts expressed in the countenance of the Earl and Sir Walter, 
he announced the sad confinuation of their worst fears. 

It was the Earl himself who firStj. broke silence. “ Sir,” he said, 
taming abruptly to Sir Walter, “I ^sire to be alone. This is no 
time for any other business than that either of mourning for my son, 
or punishing his murderers ; with regard to other matters, you shall 
hear from me hereafter. Your fair scornful daughter, I understand, 
accompanied you hither, and now waits for you. Pray tell her that, 
though bound by courtesy to receive the visits of a lady at all seasons, 
yet at present the heart of the father is not very well attuned to hear 
consolatory speeches on the death of his only son, from the lips of one 
who first encouraged and then rejected that son’s addresses, and who, 
it would appear, by such conduct brought alwut his death.” 

“My lord,” replied Sir Walter, mildly, “so deeply am I sorry for 
yo^ that I will concede to your sorrow even the privilege of being 
upjust, and will not defend my child, though she be altogether inno- 
cent of ^at with wliich you charge her. She is now in Mistress 
Bertha’s room, waiting my coming; and, taking leave of you with 
deep sympathy for your loss, 1 will seek her there and return with 
her to roy own dwelling.” 

•‘Seek where you may find. Sir Walter,” said Silly ^n, turning 
with a lacklustre smile i^n the Knight; ” seek where you may find: 
for you will not find MirfCress Alice nor Mistress Bertha either where 
you think they are; for I saw them stepping quietly up stairs towards 
the old north tower; and the lady a^ her lover are by this time 
looking into eacli other’s eyes.” 

••This is somewhat too much !” exclaimed^the Earl, with an angr/ 
Drown ; “ I did not know that the young lady was so great a proficient 
In poUioy: hut by your leaye^ Sir Walter, 1 most interrupt their oon- 
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fhrcnce;’* and striding toward/the door with flashing oyM, ho threw 
tt open and advanced towards the great staircase. 

wir Walter followed qnickly, and at the foot of the stairs touched 
the Earl’s arm slightly, with a meaning look, saying at the same time, 
“I trust, my lord, that in your present excited state you will not 
forget who Alice Herbert is, and that her father is present.” 

The Earl turned, and gazed at him from head to foot. 1 shall not 
forget mi/self, sir,’" ho replied; “the Earl of Danemore is not accus- 
tomed to injure or insult a woman!” and thus saying, he strode up 
the stairs with the same quick pace. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

There was a thrill in the heart of Alice Herbert as she followed the 
servant through ^e long passage^ of Danemore Castle, which sprang 
neither froin old associations n^flrom the solcnm silence which 
reigned through the whole building Siucq she had last trod those 
long corridors new feelings had takl^^poesessiori of her bosoip; new 
thoughts, new hopes, new happinci^ hud-Uriscn id her heart; and 
every pulse that throbbed in that ^att had some reference to the 
earnest aflection which now dwelfr^tliin he^. As she passed 
then, following the servaut, who ^th slow and solemn steps led tSu 
way, she could not but remember that she Was probably in the same 
house with Henry Langford, and g^vague fancy that by some means 
she might sec him, if it were buJ^r a moment, made her heart beat 
and her whole fl’ame tremble. _^r' 

The roont to which she wa^T^ was vacant, and she sat down to 
meditate over the past and the future, both of which had a world of 
absorbing thoughts and feelings to engage her attention. -^But yet 
her eyes wandered round the sidaU cliamber, which she had not 
visited for many years, and she remarked that to the crucifix and 
missal which usually lay upon a table near the window, marking tho 
faith of the occupier of that apartment, were now added the grinning 
^ skull and mouldy bones, which may well serve as mementos of our 
mortality. 

She liad not been there long, however, when the slow stately step 
of Mistress Bertha was heard near the door, and the next moment 
she entered the room, gazing upon Alice with a calm, but somewhat 
s;id, expression of countenance, as she answered her salutation. 

“Good morrow, Mistress Bertha,” said the young lady; “I hope 
you have been well since we last met, which is now a long time ago” 
“Well, quite well, lady,” replied Mistress Bertha; **it is a long 
time ago; and many things have happened in the space between, 
which should not have happenefl. Fate, however, has 'had its way. 
We must all fulfil our destiny ; and you an(i I, as w ell as others, aro 
but working out what is to come to pass.” 

” If you mean. Mistress Bertha,” said Alice, “ that I have not been 
here of late so frequently as I used to be, I think, when you remem^ 
her aU that has happeneil, you wUl not judge that I actea wrongly in 
making my visits scarce at Danemore, wh^ my father's reception 
has long b^ cold.” 

bhune you not, Mistress Alice: I blame you not,” replied ibi 
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houaeKceper. “ What right have I to blame you? Ton liked him 
not; you loved him not. That was not your fault, nor the poor boy's 
either, You were fated for another, and that other fated to snatch 
from him that which he held dearest. We cannot control our likings 
and dialings; they are the work of destiny. There have been those 
who loved rac that I could never love, those who have treated me 
wcH and kindly, who through long years befriended me, and with 
tenderness and affection did all to win regard ; and yet when they 
had done all, they failed; and, seizing gladly on some rash word, some 
hasty burst of passion, I have cast their benefits behind me, and left 
them, because I could not love them. What right, then, should I 
have to blame others for feeling as I have felt, and doing even leis 
than I have done?” 

“I am sure, Mistress Bertha,” replied Alice, gently, “I am quite 
sure, from what I know of you, that, though you might act sharply, 
you would never act unjustly, and*»ever be guilty of any degi*ec of 
in^atltude, though you almost aogllsc yourself of being so.” 

** ToU do not know, you do not? know,” replied the other; “ I have 
been guilty of iwatitude. I know, and acknowledge, and feel, tliat 
to her who was kind to me from her youth, whose fathers hari pro- 
tected my fatiiers, and whose generosity had raised me from low 
estate, 1 iuioir and f(^ that 1 was ungrateful; that 1 could not, that 
I did not, return hbr Ibve for love, and that I quitted her at the first 
rash and thoughtless word. So far I did wrong, and felt evil : but I 
did no more; my heart was liat made, as many another is made, to 
hate because I knew that I had wronged. I went upon my way and 
she upon hers, but I sought for no opportunity of doing her ill. On 
the contrary, I would willingly have atoned for what I had done by 
serving her in those matters where she felt most deeply. I did servo 
her as far as I could; but there arc things which I must not do — no, 
not even now." 

** I know not to what your words allude,” replied Alice, speaking 
to her gently and kindly, wishing to soothe rather than in any degree 
to frritate one towards whom she had always experienced feelings of ^ 
great kindness, and even respect ; for although Mistress Bertha, on 
many occasions, had given way in her presence to the sharp and 
unruly temper which evidently existed witliin her heart, yet the 
occasions on which it had been cxerdsed, Alice had always remarked, 
were those whete there was either an open and apparent, or a con- 
cealed but no less certain cause, for the contempt or anger to which 
die yielded such unbridled sway. “1 know not to what your words 
allude, hut I doubt not that you judge of yourself harshly — too 
harslUy, Mistress Bertha, as I have oftcu seen you do in regard to 
yours^ before.” 

Bertha gave a melancholy smile, and shook her head, as she re- 
plied, “Young lady, clear your mind of that great error ; the greatest, 
the most pernicious of the poisonous dainties with which human 
vanity feeds itself in all this world of vain things I We never judge 
of ourselves too harsWy. The brightest and the best, the noblest and 
the most generous, if they could but look their own bosoms with 
eyes as dear and righteous as those that gaze upon them from the 
sky, wpuld find the^n a thousand dark forms and hideous cnors, of 
whidi thdr hearts accuse them now hut little. Ay; and if in the 
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vhole courae of human actions we could see the current of onr vari- 
ous motives separated from each otlicr, how much that is vUe and 
impure should we find mingling with all that we fancy briglit and 
clear ! No, no ! man never judges himself too harshly, let him judge 
as harshly as he will, God sees and judges, not htirshly, we hope, but 
in mercy; and yet, what sins does not his eye discover, what punish- 
ments will he not have to inflict!" 

Alice was silent; but after a momentary pause; Bertha resumed 
the conversation nearly where she had first begun it. “I blame not 
you," she said, “ young lady, for not loving one who loved you. It 
was not destined so to be, tliough there may have been a feeling of 
pride, too, in your dealings with him. The poor boy who is gone had 
nut tlie eagle eye and ruling look of this one — an eagle eye and ruling 
look gained from a noble race in other lands; and well do I know 
liow, with young happy things like you, the eyes lead captive the 
imagination; ay, and fix chains of iron upon the heart. Yet you 
judged well and nobly, too, if I see aright. That ^ce and form are 
but an image of a mind as bright, and he has every right to have such 
a mind now that all tliat was dark, and fierce, and harsh in the proud 
streams that miugle in his veins has been purified, and tempered and 
softened by long adversity." 

‘M)f whom do you speak, Mistress Bertha?" demanded Alice, with 
a conscious blush mantling in her cheek as she asked thb question. 

“Of whom do I speak!" echoed Bertha, gazing on her; “would 
you have me think that you do not know of whom I 8X>cak ?" 

“ No,” answered Alice, blusliing still more deeply; “no, Mistress 
Bertha, I do not wish to deceive you. I know, at least I guess, yod 
FX)cak of Captain Langford ; bnt — but — " 

Bertha gazed thoughtfully down upon the ground for a few mo- 
ments; “1 had forgot,” she said at length, “yet he did wisely — he al- 
ways does wisely! But I had not believed that there was a man 
who, in the unchained moments of the heart’s openness, would act so 
wisely and so Well! I understand you, sweet lady. You were not 
aware that I knew rightly the story of your heart ; and I knew it 
only by having divined it. Yet to show you how well I have divined 
it, I will tell you the motive that brought you hither with your 
father. You bame with the view of seeing him you love f" 

The Ingenuous colour once more rose w'arm in Alice’s check ; Imt 
slie replied with that sparkling of truth and sincerity in her muw 
eyes that there was no doubting one single word, “ No, Mistress BeW- 
tl^" she said, “you are wrong. I come hither with no such motive^ 
with no such view. My father had business with the Earl, so pain- 
ful, so irritating, that I sought to accompany him, solely with tli# 
wish to soothe and cairn botli ; but I found as wc rode along that 
Waller’s mind was already prepared to treat all things gently and 
kindly, in consideration of Lord Danemorc’g sad loss; and, therefore, 
I thought it better to come to this room than to intrude upon tliO 
Earl’s grief till I was quite sure lie would be well pleased to see me. 
But, on my word, the thought of seeing Captain I^ngford nevia* 
entered my mind till I jras crossing the hall to tome hitlier. Then, 
indeed, remembering that be had been bmught hither, gild having 
learned that he hod been moot wrongly detained^-at least all yeoter- 
day— I tlioQgiit he might stiU be hcr^ and tiiat, perbol^ I ndpl m 
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him. Nor will I deny, Mistress Bertha,” she added, “ that I much 
wish to do so, if it be possible.” 

“I believe your whole tale, Alice Herbert,” replied Bertha, “I 
believe it all and every word ; for I have seen and watched you 
from your childhood, and I know that you are truth itself. You 
shall see your lover, Alice. You shall taste those few bright moments 
of stolen happiness which are dear, all too dear, to every young heart 
like thine.” 

“Nay, nay, Bertha,” said Alice, in reply, “ though I will not deny 
that his society is h^piness to I have a greater object in view; 
1 have to learn how I—I, his promised wife, may aid liim at tlie pre- 
sent painful moment. Nor, Bertha,” she added, while at the very 
repetition of the words her cheeks again grew red, “ nor do I wish 
that the moments spent with him should be stolen moments. I 
ask you openly, if it be possible to let me see liim and speak with 
him. I wish no concealment. I seek not to hide either my regard 
for him, nor my interview with him. Sure I am that my father 
would approve it,*and I have none but him to consider, in framing 
my actions.” 

Bertha gazed upon her glowing countenance and sparkling eyes, as 
she raised them, full of timid eagerness, to her face, with a look of 
pleasure not unmixed with surprise. ** You are, indeed, a noble crea- 
ture and a lovely one,” she said ; “yours may well be called generous 
blood. But it shall be as you wish; and yet be under no fear for 
your lover. They cannot injure liim! It. is not his destiny. He is 
born for a very different fate, and the fools who took him were only 
tools in Fortune’s hands, to cut a pathway for him to the point wliero 
he is now arrived. Fear not, Alice, but come with me, and you shall 
see and speak with him; alone, if you will.” 

** No, not alone !” said Alice, again colouring ; “ not alone ! That 
were needless — useless.” 

” Come with me, then,” said Bertha, ” come with me, then ; though 
it is little needful that you sliould see liim, to take council with him 
for his liberation. Ere to-morrow morning he will be free. They 
cannot hold him there long. To think of holding him there at all 
is idle and empty; and there is one of them, at least, that feels it to 
be so, though he knows not well why.” 

As she spoke, she led the way out of the room in which they were, 
and along the corridor towards the great liall. Alice made no reply, 
for her heart beat so fast, and her limbs trembled so much, that she 
was glad to take refuge in silence in order to hide her agitation. She 
knew tliat she was going to do nothing but what was right. She felt 
that every sensation of her heart, every purpose of her mind, was 
pure, and noble, and good; and yet — ^why or wherefore she could not 
tell-^here was something in the act of thus going privately to see her 
lover in the house of ano^er, which made her tremble like a guilty 
creature, though conscious of innocence in thought and deed. She 
looked anxiously at each door as she passed, lest it should be ojiencd, 
and some one issue forth to interrupt lier. She hurried her pace up 
the great staircase, gazing round with feeliuj^s of apprehension she 
could not comprehend ; and when at length tliey reach tlie extremity 
of the building, and stood before the last door upon that side, she 
wpi obUgod to lay her baud on Bertha’s arm, aod l^g her to stop for 
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a moment, in order to recover breath, and gain some degree of com- 
mand over herself. 

At length she said, ** Now, now I am ready,” and Bertha opened 
the door of the outer chamber. It was tenanted by a single servant, 
ap])arcntly busy in the ordinary occupations of the day, putting this 
article of furniture in one place, and that article in another, with that 
sort of tardy diligence remarkable in houses where there are many 
servants and but little to do. 

He started, however, and turned round when he heard the door 
open; and then advancing towards Bertha, he said, “My lord ordered 
me, Mistress Bcrtlia, not to give any one admission here he then 
added, in a low sort of confidential tone, ** The orders came earl v this 
morning for me to hang about here, and when I had done with the 
rooms, to remain upon the staircase, so as to make sure that the 
})risoncr does not escape, without locking the doors, however — though 
I don’t see why my lord should take such a round-nbout way, when 
by doing nothing but just turning the key he cot^d keep the young 
man in as long as he liked.” 

“ 'i'he Earl has his reasons for all that he docs,” replied Bertha, 
walking on. “You will do very right to stop every one; but of 
course your lord’s orders do not apply to me. Come with me, young 
lady; you may he admitted, as 1 told you.” 

'i'iie man ItKjked surprised and bewildered; for •Mistress Bertha, at 
he well knew, was not a person to be contradicted with impunity, 
and yet he feared that he would be doing wrong in letting the two 
visitors pass. 

Half the advantages, however, which arc gained in this world, 
either over our adversaries or rivals, are obtained by taking advan- 
tage of their astonishment; and before the man had time to make 
up his mind as to what he ought rightly to do, Mistress Bertha and 
Alice had passed him, and the door of tlie inner chamber was open. 

Langford was sitting at the table, writing, and tho sound of tho 
opening door made him raise his eyes. For a moment it seemed as if 
he could scarcely believe that what he saw was real ; but then a look 
of joy and satisfaction, which would have repaid Alice well, bad sho 
liad to encounter a thousand dangers and dilficullics in making her 
way to visit him, spread over his countenance, and, rising up, he ad- 
vanced to meet her. 

Without doubt or liesitation, he c.ast his arm around her, and 
pressed his lip upon her cheek. “ Thank you, dearest Alice, thank 
you,” he said, “ this is, indeed, most kind and most goofl ; how can I 
ever show myself grateful enough for such a token of affection?” 

Alice burst into tears. To see him sitting there — him whom she 
loved, and honoured, and esteemed — a prisoner, and accused of dark 
critues, had wrung her heart almost to agony; but his* words and his 
look, and the tone of his voice, and the touch of his hand, and tho 
pressure of his lips, seemed to sever the bonds which lield the varied 
emotions struggling together in her breast, and they all burst forth 
togetlier in that profuse flood of te.nrs. 

“It is we that mustjlie grateful to you,” she said, as soon as sho 
could speak ; “ it is we that must be grateful to you. I cannot help 
suspecting, nay believing, tlmt you arc suflering in some doggee on 
our accouat ; but for fear we should not bare time to speak wy, let 
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xne tell you, Langford, the principal object of my coming here. I was 
afraid that you might not have means allowed you of communicating 
with any of your friends, and, therefore, I was anxious to see you, to 
ask Mdiat can bo done for you, what lawyer can be sent for to you, or 
what means can be taken to prove your innocence 

“ My Alice has never doubted my innocence, then ?" said Lang- 
ford, gazing tenderly upon her. “ 1 knew, I felt sure, she w^ould not.” 

“Of anything like crime, Langford,” she said, “I knew you were 
innocent, perfectly innocent! I might imagine, indeed — for we wo- 
men can hardly judge or tell to what lengths you men may think the 
point of honour should carry them — I might imagine, indeed, that you 
had taken this unhappy young man’s life in honourable quarrel ; but 
even that I did not believe.” 

“ Oh, no I” replied Langford ; “ I should never have dreamt of such 
a thing. Nothing could have provoked me to do so. Besides, Alice, 
did I not give you my word? and believe me, dear Alice, believe me, 
now and ever, tha| 1 look upon my word given to a woman as binding 
as my word given to a man. Nay, if it were possible, I should say 
more binding, because she has fewer means of enforcing its execution. 
No, no! dear Alice, 1 parted with him in the park, witliin ten minutes 
after 1 loft you. It is true, he did try to provoke me to a quarrel, but 
I was not to be provoked.” 

“I am ashamed -of liaving doubted you, even in that, and for a 
moment,” replied Alice; “but that doubt sprang solely from a bekef 
that men often think it a point of lionour to conceal their intentions 
from women in such matters as these, and believe themselves justified 
in using any means to do so. But now, Langford, tell me quickly, 
what can be done to prove you innocent? What is there that my 
father or myself can do to free you from a situation so painful?” 

“I know little,” replied Ijangfbrd, “ that can be done under present 
circumstances. It is their task to prove that I am guilty, more than 
mine to show that I am inmxjent: but I hear stops upon the stairs. 
Who have we here, I wonder?” 

As ho spoke, he opened the door into the other room, which Bertha 
bad closed behind her; and ncjirly at tiie same moment, as the reader 
may have anticipated, the outer door at the top of tlie stairs was 
thrown open, and the Earl of Danemore, with a countenance on which 
hung the thunder-cloud of deep but suppressed wrath, strode in, fol- 
lowed closely by Sir ^V alter Herbert. 

The colour came and went rapidly in Alice’s clieek, and her heart 
boat very quick. The servant in the outer room looked tremblingly 
towards Mistress Bertha; but Bertha herself remained totally un- 
moved, with her long sinewy hands, clad in their white mittens, 
resting calmly upon each other, and her dark eyes raised full upon 
the Earl, while not a quiver of the lip nor a movement of the eyelids 
betrayed that she was a^cted by any emotion whatsoever. Langford 
drew a little closer to the side of Alice, wliile the Earl turned liia 
first wrath upon the servant. 

His words were few and low, but they were fullxindicativc of what 
was pasaing in his heart. “ I commanded,’* he rohd, “ tliat no one 
should be i^mitted here! Tou have disobeyed my commands. An- 
swer mo not a word. You have disobeyed my commands, and yon 
cause to remember it to the hmt day of your life. Bilcncet 
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I Bay! Get you ffone, and send hither Wilton and the other ^ooni of 
the chambers. Mad.im,” he continued, advandnj^ towards Alice, with 
a bitter and sarcastic sneer curlin^^ his lip, “ Madam, lonj? as I have 
liad the honour of your acquaintance, I did not know that you were 
so skilful a tactician till to-day. To cnpi.cc me with your servitHjable 
and convenient father, while you came hither to lay your plans with 
a personage accused of the murder of my son, is a stroke, indeed, wor- 
thy of a great politician ” 

Alice had turned pale when he first approached her; but «t tho 
words, “your serviceable and convenient father,” the. blood rushed up 
into her check ; and though, while turning to look at Sir Walter, 
whose eyes were beginning to flash with indignation, she suffered tho 
Earl to finish his sentence, she stopped him at the word “ xiolitician,** 
by raising her hand suddenly, and then replied at once, with her sweet 
musical voice sounding strangely mclodif)us after the harsh tone in 
which Lord Danemore had been speaking — 

** Forbear, my lord,” she said, ** forbear ! I.et mg prevent you from 
using any more words that you will bo ashamed of and grieve for 
hereafter. My motive in coming to this house to-day was anything 
but tliat which you imply. I came, my lord, liccnuse I feared that 
my father, justly irritated at some unworthy treatment, might act 
towards Lord Danemore as Lord Danemore is now acting towards 
me : that is to say, might speak angry words which he would 6t)OU 
be sorry for. I found, however, my lord, that the kind gentleness of 
thkt fatlicFs heart was already suflicient to make him forget the in- 
juries which Lord Danemore sought to inflict, in the sorrow which 
Lord Danemore now experiences ; and, though there was a time, my 
lord, when I believed that the voice of Alice ilerlx;rt had some jv'wer 
to soothe, to tranquillize, and to console you, 1 did not flatter myself 
that such was the case now, and I remained in consequence without.** 

The Earl seemed somewhat moved, lie had listened in silence, and 
drew himself up to his full height, with an air of attention and 
thought. When she paused, however, he demanded, but in a softer 
tone, “ And your coming here, madam — here, into this r(X)m — was, 
doubtless, perfectly accidental ; a singular coincidence brought you 
into the apartments of this worthy gentleman.” 

** No, myilord,” replied Alice, with a degree of calm dignity that 
set his sneers at defiance, “quite on the contrary ; as soon as I found 
that Captain Langford was still here, I asked Mistress Bertha to con- 
duct me to see liim, which, your lordship will perceive, was very 
natural,” she added, with the colour bcKroming deeper and dcHJiwr in 
her cheek, “ if you consider, first, that he was sevendy injured in my 
defence; next, tliat I have promised him my hand; and, lastly, that 
I knew him to be both unjustly clxargcd with a great crime, and in 
the power of one who sometimes suffers a nature, originally most 
noble, to be influenced too much by strong passions; and a jud^ient, 
originally clear and right, to be darkcncfl and obscured by his own 
desires and prejudices. My lord,” she added, ** the tone which you 
are pleased to assume towards me obliges me to speak candidly ; I 
thought it very #)ssiMe that, circumstanced as he ii, and in your 
pf.>wer, this gentleman might meet with obstacles in establishing his 
innocence, in corainauicating with those who would defend and 
advise luuu Under these citcumstauces, 1 acted as 1 haf» aiMed, in 
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order to bear any communication from him, cither to my father, oi to 
any other person with whom he might think lit to take counsel.” 

“Madam,” replied the Earl, with far less acerbity of manner than 
before, “ I find that you can judge severely, too. This gentleman 
shall have every opjiortunity of proving his innocence.” 

“That, my lord, I will take care of,” interrupted Sir Walter Her- 
bert ; “ for I certainly will not trust, in the case of my friend, to tlie 
justice of those w'ho, without a shadow of reason, first charged him 
with a crime of which he is innocent, and then acted towards him as 
if they had nearly proved liim guilty.” 

“ He shall have every opportunity of proving his innocence,” reite- 
rated the Earl, sternly; “but Sir Walter Herbert is the man who 
judges too hastily. But yesterday,! said to this same gentleman, this 
Captain Langford, as he is pleased to call himself, that his bare word 
not to quit these apartments was sufficient. To-day, I say that those 
bolts and bars, strong as they are, are not too strong to guard him 
withal: for I have not only received, as you well know, the confirma- 
tion of my poor sdh’s death, but I have it proved, beyond all doubt, 
by the testimony of tliose who saw liim, that the man who stands be- 
fore us, after separating from that son in the park, was seen by four 
different people galloping up towards the very moor and at the very 
time at which the unhappy boy vras murdered. He shall have the 
full opportunity of ejtplaining or disproving this hereafter ; at present 
he is a close prisoner here, till he can be removed to-morrow to the 
county gaol." 

Alice’s cheek grew very pale as the Earl spoke ; not that she for 
a moment suffered her confidence in Langford's innocence to be 
shaken; not that one doubt or one suspicion ever crossed her mind; 
but that the wmrds used by the Earl were such as to call up before 
the eye of imagination every dark and painful object which could by 
auy chance connect itself with her lover’s situation. The image of 
Langford, in the county gaol. Immured in a close, noisome cell, as a 
common felon, together with all that she knew and all that she had 
heard of the prisons of England — then a disgrace to the land — pre- 
sented itself to her mind, and made her heart sink within her. 

The eyes of her lover, however, were upon her. He saw the colour 
fade away in her cheek ; he saw the anxious quivering of that beauti- 
fiU lip which had so lately spoken boldly in his defence ; but Langford 
knew and understood the heart whose treasured afiection he had 
obtained, and taking her hand in his, he pressed it to his lips, saying, 
“ Pear not, dear Alice ! Let them do their worst. So confident am I 
in my own innocence, and in the just laws of a free land, that not the 
slightest apprehension crosses my mind, though I may see a disposi- 
tion to deny mo justice. Strange, too, as it may seem to you, I am 
well contented, to remain in tins house for some time longer ; aud 
perhaps,” he added, I could, even by a single word, change entirely 
the feelings and views of its noble owner.” 

“ I may understand you better than you tliink, sir,” replied the 
Earl, gazing upon him with the same knitted brow ; “ I may know you 
better tlian you believe; but you would find it difficult to change my 
views purposes. At present I have biA. to say, that I cannot 
sailer l^stiw Alfee Herbert to remain here any longer. Bertlia,”- 
iie oontkued, turning to the housekeeper, you have done bitterly 
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wrong in bringing her hither. 1 am willing to believe that you knew 
not iiow wrong; but I will deal with you hereafter upon this matter.” 

“Earl of Eanemore, 1 did right!” replied the woman, “and I tell 
you that it is you who know not what you arc doing ; but the time 
will conic when you will repent.” 

The Earl’s brow grew very dark, but he evidently made a great 
edbrt to command liis piissioiis, and he only replied, “You have served 
me too faithfully and too long for my auger to have way. But pro- 
voke me no further, 1 am not in a mood to bear with your bold 
ton)i>er. Now, madam,” he continued, turning to Alice, “we wait 
your pleasure.” 

Langlbrd pressed her hand in his, and grasped that which Sir Walter 
extended towards him; “EareweU,”he said, “farewell, for the pre- 
sent. It is useless to stay longer now. All that you can do for me is 
to engage some person learned in the law to w^ateh the proceedings 
against me, in case I should not be liberated before to-morrow evening. 
I fear notliing in the straight-forward course of justice ; but there are 
cireurnstances in my situation and in my fate,” and as he 8])oko he 
fixed his eyes upon tlie Earl, “ which may bring persecution upon ‘me, 
though they ought to have the most opposite eflect.” 

Tlie Earl returned his look stedfastiy and sternly, then turned upon 
his heel, and waving his hand ceremoniously tow’ords the door, fol- 
lowed Sir Walter and Alice out of the room, lle/ound tJie servants 
that he had sent for at the head of the stairs, and gave them cliarge 
to guard the prisoner better than lie had been previously guarded, to 
keep the door constantly l(x:ked, and to remain, the one at watch on 
the outside of the door, while the other kept guard at the foot of the 
stairs. He tlieii walked slowly down into the vestibule, and, in cold 
silence on all parts, saw bir Walter and his daughter mount their 
horses and depart. 


CHAPTER XTX. 

Could wc but have the lieart of the wicked laid open before us ; 
could we but see how it is torn and wrung by tlie evil passions that 
iiarbour within it ; could we but mark how, even in the strongest and 
most determinetl breast, when bent upon evil purposes, or engaged itt 
wicked acts, fear and apprehension go hand in hand with evcr>’ deed 
of evil, wliile rexientance, remorse, and punislunent follow more 
slowly, tliough not less surely, in the distance ; wliat an instructive, 
what an awful lesson it would be, and how fearfully we should shrink 
back trom the commission of the first crime, as from the brink of a 
precipice which, once overleapt, dashes us down over a thousauil 
IKiinted rocks, even into the gulf of hell itself ! 

When Sir Walter and Alice Herbert liad left liim, the Earl of Dane- 
more pressed liis liand upon his burning brow for a few mometits, 
wliile wild and tlirilling thoughts, all painful, all angry, all evil, 
crossed and re-crossed each other through his brain. He then turned 
with a rapid steii, and entered the room where the lawyer luid lin- 
gereil, fearing to loUow scone where the violent passions whicli ho 
knew existed in his fiatron’s breast were likely to be excited Into fury. 
The Earl closed the dour, and costing datin'it into o cliair, covert 

eyes with his hands. 
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He was f ouscd, however, in a moment, hy a voice saying, ^ t)o not 
grieve so, Danemore ; do not grieve so. It’s a sad thing, truly, to liave 
one’s fine boy killed, and never see him again ; but we must all die 
once, and you’ll die too, and very likely not long first, for you arc an 
old man now. Then we slmll be all comfortable again, when we get 
on the other side of the mole’s l)abitation. Let me speak to him, 
Master Kinsight ; why should I not comfort liim? We should all 
comfort eacli other.” 

“1 have been trying, my lord,” said the lawyer, in an apologetic 
tone, as the Earl raised his eyes towards the hall'-wittcd man, “ I have 
been trying to get out of this foolish fellow who were the people that 
he saw bury yonr lordship’s noble son. He admits that he knows them 
all. but declares that he will never mention the names of any of them.” 

'J'he Earl passed his hand once or twice before his eyes, as if to clear 
away other images from before his mental vision, ere lie returned to 
the subject which was again suddenly presented to him. 

“He shall lx; pjadc to tell,” he said, at length, in a stern tone, knit- 
ting his dark brows as lie spoke; “lie shall be made to tell, after he 
has pointed out the spot where the poor boy lies.” 

“Why, my lord,” answered the lawyer, “wc do not need his help 
for that, as he himself says tliat it was under the beech trees by tlie 
Merc ; but I am sure I do not know how your lordship will make Inm 
speak, for I have been trying for this half hour, threatening him with 
your lordship’s displeasure, and to have him put in the cage, and 
everything I could think ol^, but without effect.” 

** There are ways would make the dumb speak,” replied the Earl. 
*' I have seen,” — ^he continued ; but then, suddenly breaking oflT, ho 
changed his form of speech, and added, “ I have heard, I mean to say, 
of old Spaniartls in the now world, who loved their gold better than 
their life, and would have died sooner than reveal the spot where 
their treasures were hidden ; and yet there have been found ways to 
make them sjioak ; there liave been found means to make them scream 
forth the name of every trensurc-cave they had.” 

“ Hut, my lord,” replied the lawyer, with a somewhat apprehensive 
look, “but, my lord, you know in tliis country w'c dare not make use., 
of any such means.” 

The Earl gazed at him sternly, and yet somewhat contemptuously. 
** Wc will do everything lawfully, Master Lawyer,” he said; “ wc will 
do cvcrjThing lawfully. First, we are justified, I think, in keeping 
this gofxl man in strict confinement till he has declared the names of 
the murderers or their accomplices. Kext, I believe there is no law 
which can compel us, till he is fully committed, to give him either 
meat or drink ; neither are we told that light must be admitted to the 
pla<!c where he is held. Dost thou hear, Sir Fool ? If thou tellest not 
immediately the names of all tliose who were engaged in tliis hellish 
act, thou shall be shut pp without a crust of bread, or a drop of water, 
or a my of light ; and hunger, and thirst, and darkness, shall be your 
companions till you do tell.” 

Tlie unhappy roan ga7ed in his face fora moment with a wandering 
and haggard look, asir ho scarcely understc^ or bdieved tlie menaces 
lidid out to him. He replied, at length, however, in a low sad tone, 
** I have vowed a vow, and it can’t be broken. 'They call me mad, but 
I never broke a promise nor told a falsehood. I^t the wise ones 
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as much if they can. No 1 you may quench the lipht of theae eyes 
lor ever ; you may deny me food, or make mo perish of thirst; but 
you gliall never make me tell one word more than I have told.” 

“ We shall see,” replied the Earl, “ we shall see and he added a 
few indistinct words to the lawyer, who withdrew, and almost imme- 
diately returned, accompanied by two or three of the lower ^rado of 
serving men, who instantly laid hands upon the object of the Eiu-l’s 
indignation, and dragged him out of the room to fulfil the orders 
which they had previously received by the mouth of the attorney. 

After they were gone. Lord Dancinorc paused for a moment thought- 
fully, and the shadows of dark passions might lie seen traversing his 
liigii and liauglity brow. Ere he spoke he recovered his calmness, 
aiul there w'as even a degree of melancholy in his tone as he said, 
‘•.Men drive me to tilings that 1 would not willingly do. It is not the 
fault of the lion that ho is a beast of prey, nor would he, except when 
pressed by need, destroy or devour any being, if the hunters did not 
torment liim by pursuit. There is a weakness in jtiy heart towards 
tins youth which must be conquered. 1 cannot view him as the 
murderer of my son, altliough the tidings we have this day received 
would in some decree prove this to he the case. Nevertheless, 1 will 
conquer such feelings. I will overcome such folly, for these very paper* 
prove that it is necessary he should be removed from my patli ” 

As he spoke, he laid his hand on tlie packet of.hilU of exchange, 
wdiicli liad been sealed ui>, and rt'mained upon the table. 

The lawyer gazed in his face with a look of some wonder and 
inquiry ; hut the Karl ])ro(;eeded witliout explanation. 

“You will act as we before determined,” he said; “the evidence 
that wo have got is now strong, you will take moans still further to 
strengthen it. There wants but one link in the chain. Amongst all 
those that you know in the country round, cannrd some one Ixs 
found, think you, to supply that link?' Some poacher, some (l(HiT- 
stoaler, who may have seen the shot fired or the blow struck, while 
lurking about on liis unlawful avocations? Some one "who might 
merit forgiveness for his other oflences by bearing testimony in this 
matter ?” 

U’lie lawyer looked down, and hesitated. Althougli his nature woB 
no ways scrupulous, yet the l>ohK straightforward, uncompromising 
decision of his patron alarmejl rather than encour.igcd him. 

“ 1 will do my best, iny lord,” he said, in a low tone; “ nothing shall 
be wanting that I can do ; but at the same? time if we can let the 
matter prove itself, it would be much l)ettcr than risking anything 
by maiiufaciuring testimony.” 

“ Sc'c that he escape me not,” said the Earl, sternly ; ” sec that he 
escape me not. Woe be unto you should he do so. Trifie not with 
petty means, sir. Timidity in such nmttcrs is min. lloldly, fear- 
lessly', but skilfully and carefully, pursue vour plan. You have 
already the strongest of all foundations to huTld upon. See that you 
build well, or yon shall answer to me for it. And now to other mat- 
ters, though connecte<l, as you will see, with that of which we hare 
s^^ken. Tliis Sir Walter Herbert must l>e dealt with immodiately. 
If we flo not at once engalje him so deeply in his own affairs that 
shall have neither tinn*. nor wish, nor opportunity to meddle with 
otliers, he will find means to mar our schemes, and diaapptfitft iU 
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our expectations. Besides, you know my feelings on tlie subject ; 
with him the matter must be brought to a speedy conclusion.*' 

“That may well be done, my lord," rci)lied the lawyer; “now 
that he has tendered you, in payment of his debt, that which you 
cannot accept, it is very natural that you should immediately take 
measures against him. I myself am not much skilled in such mat- 
ters, and might make some mistake; but I saw yesterday at the 
town-house a person who is now down here upon some special busi- 
ness, whom I can well trust, and who will, 1 know, so manage the 
matter, that, once having fixed his hands upon this knight, no turn, 
no shift, no evasion, scarcely even the power of the law itself, will 
make him let go his hold." 

“Indeed!’* said the Earl: “indeed! Pray, who is this tenacious 
personage ?’* 

*• His name, my lord, is Holland,** replied the lawyer ; “ he is a man 
wlio, in the good city of London, has made himself a reputation little 
inferior to that of a great general. Ilis origin, indeed, was somewhat 
low, having bcoif a butcher in the city, a bankrupt, with some su,s])i- 
cioh of fraud in his transaction'?, and for a certain period, we are 
told, n gambler, in a small way of trade.’* 

“ A goodly commencement for a future lawyer!’* said the E.'irl, 
with a bitter sneer curling his lip. “Of course he has prospered in 
the world ?’* . 

“Your lordship’s pardon,** replied the otlier, somewhat sharply, 
“he is no lawyer, nor has aught to do with the law but in following 
its mandates. Ho is now a sheriffs officer of the county of Middle- 
sex, but he is not one to scruple at where he exercises his calling. I 
have heard that he is amassing great wealth by the skill with which 
he deals with his poor victims ; sometimes suffering them to go at 
large on payment of a weekly sum, sometimes even furnishing them 
with money when, by putting them in this or that calling, he can 
ensure to himself cent, per cent, repayment; but never does he suffer 
any one to slip through his fingers; and if your lordship will per- 
mit me, I will mount my horse directly, seek out Master Bolland, 
and charge him to execute a writ against this Sir Walter.’* 

“Ho, do,’* said the Earl; “but yet,’* he continued, "I fear that all 
we can do will hardly be in time to prevent this meddling old man — 
fool I will not call him, for fix>l he is not — from taking such steps as 
may embarrass our proceedings.** 

do not know, my lord,” replied the lawyer; ‘*I do not know; 
but one thing I can answer for, that if you but trust the matter to me 
and Bolland, and pay liim well for liis trouble. Sir Walter Herbert 
shall be in the county gaol ere the sun goes down to-night.’* 

“Indeed!** exclaimc<i tlie Earl, “that were quick, indeed. Tro- 
mise him this night a hundred pounds if he contrive to execute tlio 
writ as you mention. Now go ; no time must be lost.’* 

But as he saw the 'lawyer rise to obey his directions, a look of 
doubt and hesitation came over his countenance for a moment. 
“My poor boy loved the girl,” he said, “and therein there is a tie be- 
tween those Herberts and myself which 1 feel to be a weakness ; and 
yet it comes upon me even now when I *lhink I am destroying the 
father of one for whom he felt so tenderly. Stay, Master Attorney, 
•Uy. My poor boy loyed the girll” 
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Accursed bo all those, doubly accursed, who, when bettor feelings 
are coming over our liearts — when the well of sweet waters is gush- 
ing up, wliicli is found somewhere in almost cYcr>’ desert — when 
a touch of liuman aflfeetion is softening the harsh asperity of anger« 
blunting the sting of hatred, or relaxing the iron grasp of revenge!— 
nreursed be all those, 1 say, wlio at such moments come in, and rouse 
up again within us the evil passions that have been lulled to sleep, 
and might, perchance, be strangled in their slumber, if some flendifeh 
Voice from Avithout did not waken them into fresh activity! 

The lawyer saw, with pain, the shade of unwonted gentleness that 
passed over liis patron’s countenance, for liis own mind was made up 
altogether of the considerations {)f petty interest, and lie foresaw loss 
in any relaxation of the other’s harsh determinations. 

With the skill of a demon, he instantly perceived how he might 
turn the rare drop of honey into gall and bitterness ; niid he replied, 
“ Yes, my lord, he did love her dearly, but she did n(»t love him at 
he deserved to be loved ; and tlie last most piiinfu^ feelings of all hifl 
life wore brought about by her couduct to him." 

“It is true!” said the Earl, frowning; “it is tnic! Go, and lose 
no time. I have a sad task before me in the meantime, and I would 
fain have intrusted you with it, Master Kinsight; hut it cannot be. 
You would not have time and opportunity to accomplish both.” 

“Tray what may it be, my lord?” demanded the lawyer, eagerly, 
fearful of losing some other lucrative occupation. “My business with 
Bolland will be over in a minute. I give him but directions, and 
trust the rest to him. Tray Avhat may it be?” 

“Can you not divine, man?” demanded the Earl, fixing his large 
stem eyes upon him; “can you not divine, that it is to seek and 
bring liome the dead body of my unhappy sou from the spot where 
this idiot says they have laid him.” 

“Oh, my lordl” exclaimed the lawyer, with some touch of human 
feeling breaking even tlirough his sordid nature, like a misty ray of 
sunshine streaming through a dark cloud; “Oh, my lord! such is no 
task for you. It would wring your heart sadly to be present yourself. 
Besides, the magistrates ought to be there. Now, after I have spoken 
with Bolland, and left the business in his hands, I shall have plenty 
of time to see Sir Matthew Scrope and Sir Thomas Waller, and go 
with them to the spot. Leave it to me, my lotcl, leave 4t to me ; and 
it I bring those two worthy justices over iiere with me, we may, per- 
haps, find some means of making this half-witted man give us furiher 
informarion regarding the murderers.” 

“Bring them not! bring them iiotT replied the Earl, vehemently. 
‘‘Mark me. my good friend! In this matter I am moved by many 
very opposite feelings. You know — ^you must feel, for you are a 
father yourself, how I thirst to disex^ver, and to drink the heart’s 
blood of’roy son’s murderer! and yet I dou^t that this fool, if fhn^l 
to speak to any other car but my OAvn, might reveal matter which 
might tend to exculpate him whom we have there shut up above, 
and who must be swept from my path, if I would have any peace 
during my remaining jrears. I am not a roan to live in doubt or 
hesitation ; and as soon as any man gives me cause to fear him, the 
matter between us must be brought to on issue at once, and he or 1 
mutt fiOi! No,’’ he added, “no! bring not tliose xnea hither! lam 

K 
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•ick of them. We imiBt use them as tools, but not let them use us. 
Take them, then, with you to search under the beech trees, but brinj^ 
them not hither. When all is done, return yourself, and let me 
know. I shall have occupation enouirh in the meantime to busy my 
thoughts with thinjys less sad, though not less painful, perhaps, than 
the task which I make over to you — and now po quickly.” 

“ Shall I take these papers with me?” demanded the lawyer, layinc^ 
Ills hand upon the packet of bills of exchange which had been sealed 
up before Sir Walter Herbert. 

“No!** answered the Earl, sternly; “leave them where they arc.” 

“I thought they were to be deposited with me?*’ rejoined tic 
agent, wdth a lingering affection for the money which he could not 
restrain, even though he feared to offend his patron. 

“ I say, sir, leave them where they are, and go upon yonr er- 
rand,’* rejoined the Earl, in a tone not to bo misunderstood ; and with- 
out uttering another word, he pointed towards the door, and drove 
the lawyer out o^the room by the fierce sternness of his gaze. 

As soon as he was gone and the door closed, the Earl took up the 
packet and deliberately broke t)ie seals ; then examined each of the 
papers minutely, muttering as he did it, “ I thought so— I tha\ight 
so. They have watched all that I have done ; they have tracked me 
from land to land, and they have gained that knowledge of my past 
deeds which they tiiink will give them power over me, and force me 
to do that which they know I would never do without. But they 
shall find themselves mistaken. Yet when 1 think upon all the past, 
the memory of friendship and of love is stronger even than hatred 
and apprehension ; and 1 find that the lines graven on the soft heart 
of youth in early days may be crossed and traversed by many otlicrs 
in after life, but can never wholly be erased. Would to God that 
they had not driven me to it ; would to God that they did not thrust 
themselves in the path of one who is forced to go forward on his 
way; who cannot, who must not, go back; who must trample on all 
that oppose him ! But I am weak again ; I am weak, to think of such 
things. He has sought his fate, and he must find it. Yet I will see 
him once more ; I will make myself sure of myself and of him before 
I do that which can never be recalled; but not now — not in the 
broad day. He is too like the dead ; and the dark glimmer of the 
lamp, or the bine gleam of the ligiitning, gives the only light by which 
we should meet. I doubt tliat woman Bertha, too — I doubt her 
much, but yet I love not to question her about such things; for she 
will come harshly upon the bitter subject of the past, and will turn 
once more those memories, which time is softening and rendering 
more ^ntle. Into all that is dark, and bitter, and fearful.” 

Such were some of the words that broke from the bosom of a man 
tom by contending passions. They were spoken also; they were 
woras as well as thoi^ts ; for he was one with whom the struggles 
of the impatient spirit within, especially in his solitary moments, 
often mastered the guard set habitually upon the lips, and gave 
T<»ce to thoughts and feelings, when alone, which he most anxiously 
concealed when watchful and oppressive .world was around him. 

Again and again he looked over these papers, and again and again 
tome new comment sprang to his lips ; but his thoughts evklentlv 
became mom and more pataM as his mii^ was drawn forcibly back 
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to dwell upon the past ; and at length, covering his eyes with his 
l.jinds, he gjivc way to many a hitter and mingled feeling, and grtMined 
aloud in agony of lieart, aa he recollected the deeds he had done— tho 
thovers he had trampled on — the treasures he had scattered firom iiis 
patli, never to be found again. 


CIIAPTEK XX. 

About four hours after the period at which we closed the last chai>tcr, 
a number of persons were to bo seen collected between the grove of 
beech trees on the mewr and the long sheet of shallow water calU'd 
ITpwater More. They were of a varied and a motley character; for 
tliero might be seen the worshipful and the honourable of the county 
on horseback; and tlienco downward, going in progression through 
the ownership of many a four-footed beast, appeared all classes of tijo 
eoinnninity, till you came to the poorest of poor lilbourcrs, who had 
rot even a eur to follow him. 


tliough apiK'aring to submit to their will, w'cre f<nir other personages 
on horseback; that is to say, their own joint cleric as justices of the 
peace; Muster Kicolas, clerk of the receiver of the county, whoso 
narrow escape from the hands of the Philistines wo have recorded in 
another place; Master Kinsight, attorney -at-law, agent and lawyer 
to the Earl of DaiicTnorc; and a certain black -bearded, round-faced, 

. een-cj'cd genth man, strong, though not long, in limb, mounted upon 
:i s])iritccl blood nag, with a certain knowiug look both about master 
and beast vliich betokened in each great acquaintance with the ways 
of the world. 

The lawyer Kinsigbt colled him Master Eolland, and often com- 
mented to him in a wliisper upon the proceedings of tlie party they 
.".econtpanied. Holland nirely made any verbal reply, but be looked 
'volumes; and the wink of his black eye was made, by its different 
eharaeters, to express almost as many tilings os Lord Burleigh’s 
t hake of tlie head. 

The greater part of the body bad come tliithcr in procession from 
the neighlioiiring county town. Some had joined it on the waj’, and 
home had been found already waiting on the heath; but as srxin as 
the whole party w as assembled by the side of Uic becdi trees, a |)cr- 
quisilion was eomrnenced in order to discover any ground which 
might seem to have been recently moved; and, ere any very long 
search had been made, a part of the thin green turf showed, amidst 
the rank blades of grass wliich covered the ground beneath the trees, 
a quantity of scattered mould, clearly indicating the spot they sought^ 

As soon as this discovery was made, a new difficulty presented 
itself. It was found tliat, with a degree of foresight common to 
county magistrates in those days, the worthy and worshipful k^in^ts 
who came to exhume thi body reported to be interred theiT^jttd 
forgotten to order any spades, sliov^Is, or pickaxes to be b«mgfa^g|||itv 
them ; and there they were, in the midst of a wide moor, whcfielft** 
implement of the kind was to be found w ithin a mile or two. On the 
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first mention of tliifl want, one of the more active of the lads who had 
accompanied the party, set off as liard as liis legs could carry liim in 
the direction of the little town of Moorhurst; but as that town was 
at several miles distance, some of the other per^son present suggested 
that it would be better to send up to tlie farm which had lately been 
taken by Farmer Gray, just upon the edge of the moor; and wliile 
this suggestion was actually being followed, a discussion naturally 
arose in regard to Farmer Gray, his character, habits, appearance, 
station, fortune, and farm. 

“ Ay, he has got a bad bargain of it,V said a sturdy farmer in a white 
smock frock, which concealed the greater part of a strong short- 
backed pony that he bestrode; “ay, he has got a had bargain of it; 
and if he do not mind what he’s about, he’ll do for himself. I might 
have had the farm for an old song if I had liked, but I’d have nothing 
to do with such poor swampy stuff. AVhy, the place has been out of 
lease for two years!” 

“He’ll do very well,” grunted another of the same class. “I’m 
sorry I did not take the place myself, lie’ll do very well; he comes 
from Lincolnshire, and knows that sort of land. At least, I saw 
‘Franklin Gray, Squash-lane, Lincolnshire,’ upon one of his carts. 
He’ll do very well. He has the finest horses in the country, too.” 

“I wonder you call those fine horses, Master Brown,” said a 
respectable labourer, who overheard the conversation ; “ they are no 
more fitted for hard work than my sick wife Jane; and as for the 
matter of that, Farmer Gray wdll never be much liked hereabouts, 
for he’s brought ail his own labourers with him, and that’s n hard 
case upon the people of the place. They say he has been a soldier, 
too; and I’m sure he don’t look like a farmer, or anything half as 
honest. Why, he goes about in a laced jacket, like a gentleman ; 
and I never saw him at marjeet, not I.” 

“I’ll tell you wdiat,” cried a sturdy drover wlio had joined tlio 
group, “he’s as good a judge of cattle, for all that, as any man in this 
country. He knows a beast when lie sees it, dtiesn’t he 1 Why, he 
bought half a score of me the other day, and paid me down, drink- 
money and all, witliout a word.” 

Such were the comments that took place upon Franklin Gray, in 
one of the groups into which the party had divided itself. Something 
similar, with a very slight variation from the diflerent class and cha- 
racter of the speakers, was taking place amongst the rest ; and all 
the little investigating spirit which is excited by the arrival of a 
stranger in a country place, especially if tliat stranger be somewhat 
reserved in his habits, was exercising itself in regard to Franklin 
Gray, amoiif^t the whole of the assembly on the moor. 

liwycr Ivinsight ventured to hint tliat he suspected Farmer Gray 
baid^eien a btmkrupt in Lincolnshire before he came into their county ; 
but this was instantly, contradicted by several others who bad had 
dealings with him, and who represent^ him as possessing all those 
czooUent qualities which gold invariably bestows upon its oMmer, 
Two or three of the young men talked of Farmer Gray’s beautiful 
wife, but declared she was as coy and bacjprard as if she had been 
old^and ugly- Some bad only caught a sight of her ; some had heard 
her spook ; and some had never even seen her, hut were in raptures 
with her heauty on the mere report of others. What between the 
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rumours of the wife’s beauty, the husband’s wealth, and the report of 
Ins wearing a laeed jacket like a gentleman, Sir Matthew Scropo 
and Sic Thomas Waller found the two organs of curiosity and reve- 
rence in their resi)cctivc brains considerably excited regarding Frank- 
lin Gray, and they entered into slow and solemn diseussion as to 
whether, under existing circumstances, they should or should not 
pay him a formal visit. 

At the end of about half an hour, Imwevcr, some one was seen 
coming slowly across the moor on horseback, accompanied by t>\o or 
three others; and in duo time appeared the person who had been 
sent for the spades and shovels, accompanl^ by Franklin Gray 
himself, with two or three men furnislied with implements for dig- 
ging. Gray was m 9 uuted on a fine powerfhl horse, full of fire and 
activity, wdiich lie sat in a very different manner from that in which 
the personages around him bestrode their beasts; and there was 
something in his whole appearance and demeanour which made the 
greater part of the men assembled take off their hats as lie rode up. 

There w’as only one person present, wdth th(f exception of the 
drover, who showed the slightest sign of recognition, and that was 
Master Bolland, who gave a sudden start, and then turned pale, as 
the stem fierce eye of Franklin Gray fixed, for a moment, full upon 
him, ^vith a meaning, perhaps a menacing, look. lie ventured upon 
no other token of acquaintanceship, however; and Gray, riding up 
at once to the magistrates, bowed to them somewhat haughtily, and 
said, “ I am happy to hear, from this good man, that your worshipa 
have discovered the place where the poor you^g nobleman’s body haa 
been concealed ; indeed, I expected no less from your known wiMotn, 
as soon as I heard that you had taken the matter in hand. I have 
now come down at once to efler you every assistance in my power, 
and to say that I hope some means will be immediately t^en for 
putting a stop to all these terrible things that are daily occurring in 
the county. Indeed, no one is so much interested as I am ; for, 
liaving taken this lone farm here, I am obliged to cross the moor con- 
stantly, often with large sums about me, and it is but fit that wo 
should have protection under such circumstances.” 

*‘Tliat it is, indeed, Master Gray,” said Master Nicola*, the clerk, 

I am just in the same condition as yourself ; and I hope at the very 
next meeting of the magistrates something will be done.” 

“Depend upon it, depend upon it’” said Bir Matthew Scropo, 
“ something shall be done. Master Nicolas; something shall ho done, 
Master Franklin Gray! 1 should be very glad to coi^cr with you on 
the subject, sir,” he tidded, addressing the latter, for whom his reve- 
rence w'as getting very high ; “ end we will taste together mv lest 
year’s cider, which is now just in its prime. But now let us mil to 
work and he and the rest accordingly dismounted frqm their horses, 
and dii^cted the labourers to dig up that part of the ground which 
bore marks oi having been lately moved. * 

Shovelful after shovelful of earth was thrown out, and the work 
had proceeded some way, when, cantering quickly along the rood, ap- 
peared two or three j^rsons, who proved to be Sir Walter Herbert 
and his servants. 'Die countenances of Sir Matthew Scrope and Sir 
Tliomas Waller immediately feU$ and the first impulse of the former 
was to bid the workmen suspend tlieir proceedings j after wliich ho 
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turned to his comrade, “beckoned up the clerk and the Earl cf Dane- 
more’s lawyer, and held with them a quick whispering conference 
apart. 

In the meanwhile, Sir Walter came up and dismounted from his 
horse, while every head was uncovered around, and every face beamed 
with a smile of pleasure and satisfaction to see him there. 

“ I have come,” he said, “ gentlemen, to be a witness of the exe- 
cution of that painful task wliicli you have undertaken, and to see, 
perhaps for the last time, the body of my poor young friend, Lord 
Harold, whose death has unfortunately been made the pretext for 
accusing another friend, not less noble arul excellent, of a foul and 
horrible crime.” 

“ Pretext, sir, pretext 1” exclaimed Sir Thomas Waller ; “ I do not 
know what you mean by pretext. Do you mean to charge me, sir ? 
Do you mean to insinuate, sir? — should such imputations as these go 
on, I shall certainly order the work to be suspended, for w e are not 
going to proceed with this matter to be insulted.” 

“ Sir Thomas,” rtjplied the other, “ I have no intention of insulting 
you ; and the only effect of your ordering the work to be suspended 
will be, that I shall order it to go on. You forget, sir, that I am not 
only a magistrate, as w'ell as yourself, but I^ord of tlie JSIanor on which 
you stand. Go on, my good fellows, and make good speed!” 

The men required no other authority, but with redoubled activity 
plied their work, an3 in a few moments a long deal case was disco- 
vered, rudely put together. The labourers tried to take tlie top off 
at once, but they coal(^ot accomplish it, and after digging round it 
on all sides, they littea the heavy burden carefully out and laid it 
ui)on the edge of the pit. llie whole crowd gathered round, pressing 
somewhat roughly upon the principal personages, w ho occupied the 
front stations about tlie grave. Sir Matthew Scrope put on his spec- 
tacles, and rubbed his hands, as if arriving near some long-desired 
consummation. Sir Walter Herbert stood near tlie foot of the colthi, 
if it could be so called, and gazed upon it with a brow of sorrow and 
something bright glistening in bis eye. Frankhn Gray looked on 
sternly, with his arms crossed upon bis broad bull-like chest, and his 
brow gathered into a heavy frown. 

There was some diiffculty in wrenching up tlie top. But at length 
one of the labourers, forcing the spade between it and the sides, tor© 
it open, and exposed to view the gliastly spectacle of death witliin. 

Those who were without saw nothing but the form of a dead man ; 
but amoi^st those who immediately surrounded the chest, tlicre were 
exclamations of surprise, whicli made the rest press forward to get a 
nearer view, and it was then perceived by all who had known Lord 
Harold that tlie body was that of a stranger. In the centre of the 
ibrehe;^ was a. small mund wound, spreading from which on every 
side WM a dwa discolourcil bruise, and a considerable quantity of 
blood liad run down and disfigured the face, on w'hich it had been 
suffered to remain. Still the features were sufficiently distinct to 
show every one that this was noi the corpse that they expected to 
Utid ; and though each conntcnance around was pale with agitation 
and awe, yet on the Up cf Sir Walter Herbert and of many others 
there appeiured a smile of hope renewed. 

That fKule waa almost immediately done away, howevex, when they 
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could look fiirtlicr, for across tlie brt ast of the dead man lay a imjwr, 
on which was written, in a larpe bold hand “The punishment of him 
wiio shot Edw'ard Lord Harold.” 

Tile tirst who read tlie paper was the magistrate’s clerk, and tha 
words were circulated in a low murmur from one to another around. 
But at the same tinte Master Nicolas, the clerk to the receiver of the 
county, pressed forward, as if moved by some sudden impulse, and 
pettirifj: as near the heat! of the corpse as he could, he gazed eagerly 
in its face, exclaiming, “ It is! yes, 1 declare it is! It is the very same 
mnii wliom I saw lying on the roa<i that night when the robbers laid 
liold of Mistress Alice Herbert and he was one of them, too> b^ond 
all doubt,” 

“ Doubtless it must be the same,” said Franklin Gray, gravely. **! 
think I never saw a more rascally countenance in my lifej or on© that 
seemed more likely to deserve the fate that he Itas met with." 

“ Ilis clothes are very good, however,” said Sir Matthew Scrope; 
they don’t look like those of a robber. Why, I declare there is as 
much lace as would cost two or three marks any uay.” 

“It’s the same man, however,” reiterated Master Nicolas; “that 
I will swear to; and that he was a robl>er, there can be little doubt, 
from what happened to Mistress Alice Herbert. “Is it not so, Sir 
Walter?” 

“ Undoubtedly,” replied Sir Walter. *'Therc.i8 no doubt — there 
can be no doubt that robbery was their purpose. Nor is it improba* 
ble that this is one of them. One man was wounded and disarmed by 
my excellent friend. Captain Langford. ’The other was beaten down 
and stunned by the poor innocent John Graves, and he it was, Mas- 
ter Nicolas, whom you saw iipon the road. T<et all tlicse matters bo 
taken down,” he continued, looking round him for some one who wa» 
capable of tlie task. 

“Where is tlie coroner?” Sir Walter demanded, abruptly, when 
he could not discover that officer amidst 4hose around. “ He sliouUl 
have been here. Why was he not summoned? When a body sup- 
posed to be murdered is discovered buried in a lonely common like 
this, it is natural to ask, where is the coroner? and to deprecate ex- 
cessively his not being on the spot. May I ask, Sir Matthew, whether, 
in ail the informal and somewhat extraordinary steps which you have 
thought fit to take, you have remembered the simple one of cslHng 
to your aid the coroner of the county?” 

“ Why, sir,” replied Sir Matthew Scrope, in tome confusion, “ we 
were sc* hurried to decide, we were so press^ onward for time, that I 
do not know how it was, the coroner was forgotten-” 

“ In short, sir,” replied Sir Walter Herbert, “you forgot lU except 
that which might serve your own purpose : yau forgot all except that 
which miglit condemn an innocent man ; and the regular cogrte of 
justice in the land was in no degree attended to ! 'JChis must be re- 
medied, I, as a magistrate, must demand that the coronm* he Instantly 
sent for. He should have witnessed the exhumation, lie should 
have been present at every step tlirough all this business ; and you, 
my good firiends, the y^men of this county, will witness that in ta king 
cognizance of all these transactions, the proper otBcer of tlie crown 
has not been upon tlie spot — has hot received any iumtnoiui to at* 
tend, and that, from the yeiy bi^inning to the doa^ two niagiftiiiief 
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alone have conducted the wliolo investigation, allowing a great disin<* 
clination to any open inquiry into their conduct or purposes.” 

“That we will! — that we will!” cried several voices; and one or 
two persons from the little town of Moorhurst gave point to Sir Wal- 
ter’s charge, by mentioning the name of Langford, and declaring that 
he had won the love of all around him, instead of injuring anybody. 

At the same time, however, the attorney was seen whispering eagerly 
to Master Bolland, who on his part seemed to show some slight de- 
gree of hesitation, listening silently to the promptings of the lawyer, 
eyeing from time to time Sir Walter Herbert, and then scanning the 
crowd around. 

Sir Matthew Scrope by this time was at the end of his eloquence, 
and though he swelled and coloured like an offended turkey-cock, he 
made no reply to Sir Walter Herbert. The other magistrate, how- 
ever, bristled up in his own defence, vowed that what they had done 
in regard to Langford was perfectly justifiable, and ended by striking 
his clenched fist upon his thigh, and swearing, with not a very wor- 
sliipful oath, thaf the prisoner should be fully committed to the 
county gaol the very next day, in spite of all the Walter Herberts in 
the land. 

The old knight was about to reply, and probably in the heat of the 
moment might have said things that he would afterwards have re- 
gretted; but, during Sir Thomas Waller’s angry declaration, Master 
Holland had walked round ; and now, with a thin slip of parchment in 
his hand, he laid his finger on Sir Walter Herbert’s shoulder, saying, 
“ Sir Walter Herbert, knight, I arrest you in tlie name of the sherilf 
of the county of , at the suit of the Earl of Danemore.” 

The old man turned very pale, and put his hand to iiis head, saying, 
“Tliis is most strange, aiid most unhandsome!” 

TTic people who stood around were all taken by surprise, and all 
felt more or less a sensation of grief, compassion, and indignation, so 
that there came a profound, silence for the space of about a minute 
over the whole multitude. Even Sir Matthew Scrope and Sir Tliomas 
Waller gazed as well as the rest with painful emotions in the pale 
but noble countenance of the old Knight of Moorhurst, as, standing 
by the aide of the dead body which they had so lately disinterred, he 
felt a momentary regret that he himself was not cold, and silent, and 
feelingless, like it. 

The silence lasted for about a minute, but then it was suddenly 
broken by an unexjiected event. One of the young farmers, who had 
been standing by Bolland and the lawyer while they conversed, glanced 
i^om the honoui^ countenance of Sir Walter Herbert to the shrewd, 
mean face of Master Kinsight. He seemed to struggle during that 
temporary alienee witKstrong emotions ; but then, giving way to a 
burst of unconquerable indignation, he struck the lawyer a violent 
blow in the face, with his clenclied fist, exclaiming, “li—n 11106 ! it 
is thou bast done all this ’mischief!” 

The lawyer was stretched by that ono blow at his feet, with the 
blood starting from his mouth and nostrils. A general commotion 
took place amongst the people ; violent hands were laid instantly upon 
Bolland. They declared that “Sir Walter, {food Sir Walter, abould 
not be taken from among tliem.” The magistrates In vain endea- 
TOiured to interpose; and the peasantry, trampling the lawyer tinder 
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tlioir feet, drnfrpccl the sheriff’s officer lorwartl to the side of the Mere, 
(lechirinp: they would half drown him for his pains, and do the same 
to Sir iSlattliew Scrope and Sir Tliomas Waller, if they did not get 
uj)on their horses and ride away with all speed. 

Tlie warning was not lost upon them ; but each, scrambling upon 
Iiis beast, and followed by their clerk and Master Nicolas, got out 
of the affray as fast as they could, and made tlic best of their way 
back to the county town, where they arrived as the evening was just 
closing in. 

In the meanwhile, Bolland was saved ftom the fate prepared for liim 
by the voice of Sir Walter Herbert, who with much difficull^ made 
liimsclf heard, and induced the peasantry to release the bailiff. 

“ Master officer,’* he added, as soon as he saw that the pcppl# had 
taken their unwilling liands off Bolland, wlio, with his under-jaw stuck 
out and liis liat knocked off his head, remained standing with an air 
of dogged determination by the side of the water, “Master officer, 
liaving been appointed to see the law executed, I an^not one to resist 
it, and am ready to submit to your arrest this moment!’* 

“ Hang me if tlioii shaft !’* cried one of the farmers. ** If that man 
put a finger on thee again, I’ll beat the soul out of him ; so look to it, 
bailiff! and witli your leave. Sir Walter, we’ll see you safe down to your 
own house ; for go with him you shan’t, whether you like it or not!’* 
Sir Walter looked with some degree of hesitation in the face of the 
officer, wlio nodded as if to signify that he understood him, and then 
replied aloud, “ It’s no use, sir, it’s no use ! The writ’s gone to tlio 
devil amidst these mad people, so you had better do what they would 
have you." 

“ So be it then,** replied Sir Walter Herbert ; “ and I doubt not cro 
to-morrow to be able to raise funds to discharge this claim of Lord 
Hanemore’s. But now let us look aftci; that unworthy but unfortu- 
nate man, Kinsight, whom I saw knocked down and trampled upon. 
My good friends, you have been violent, much too violent, in this 
business. No one has a right to interrupt the course of the law ; far 
less to injure those who, however ungenerously they may demean 
• themselves, are not overstepping its authority.** 

While Bolland slunk away, and, joining a group of people ft’ora the 
county town who had held aloof from the aiffray, mounted his horse, 
and made his way across the moor, Sir Walter returned to the spot 
where the attorney had been knocked down, and beheld, with feelings 
of great pain and anxiety, that though he still breathed, ho was quite 
insensible, and had evidently received various severe injuries. It was 
in vain that he endeavoured to impress upon the peasantry about him 
that a great wrong and a great crime had been committetL 
Tlie only answer he could obtain was, “It serves him right!** and 
with difl^ulty he prevailed upon some oif the labourers* to place the 
hurt man upon the cover of the large woodep case they had dug up, 
and to carry liim down to the small town of Moorhurst, in order to 
obtain medical assistance. Tlie body of the dead man which they 
had disinterred, and which has been iready recognised by tlie reader 
as tliat of the robber, V\^iley, was also carried down to Moorhurst ; 
and, before he even returned to the Manor House, Sir Walter des* 
patched a messenger to the coroner, briefly namttng the ereiiU that 
had occurred. 
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^Yhile the rescue of Sir Walter Herbert was taking place, Franklin 
(^ray Imd remained looking on, with his arms folded on his chest, and 
an expression of no slight satisfaction curling his lip. As soon as 
liolland, however, was sot free and rode away. Gray threw himsclt* 
upon his horse again, and galloped after him over the moor. lie over- 
took him at the distance of about four miles from the county tpwn, 
and called to him by his name. It was evident from the countenance 
of BoUand, as he turned round to see who it was that followed him, 
that he had no great taste for Franklin Gray’s society. The other, 
however, pushed on his horse till he came upon a line with him ; and 
then, just touching him wdtli the cane he carried in his hand, he said, 

“ Stop a moment, Master Bolland ; I want a word with you.’* 

“ Ho you mean really to say stopf* demanded BoUand, with a grim 
smile. “ How am I to take you, Captain?” 

“ Wliy, not in the sense you’re afraid ot’’* answered Gray. I only 
want to ask you a question. Are you fully aware, Master Bolland, 
that I could hang you to-morrow, if I liked it ?” 

Bolland hesitated, but then replied, ** Why, perhaps I could do tho 
same good turn for you, Captain.” 

“That would bo difficult,” answered Gray. “I know my own fate, 
Master Bolland : and though there is no fear of my ever dying in my 
bed, like a consumptive school-girl, there is as little chance of my 
dying on a scaffold. As to you, you are as sure of being hanged as if 
the rope were now round your neck but I, for my part, liave no wish 
to put it there, and I want a plain answer to my simple question. Are 
you fully aware that I could hang you to-morrow, if I liked it?” 

“ To be candid with you, blaster Gray,’* replied Bolland, “ I believe 
you might, if you have still got a certain awkward piece of paper in 
your hands ; but 1 think it would be a dangerous matter for you to 

undertake, for I might give the beaks a clue ” 

“lliat has nothing to do with the question,” rejoined Gray; “all I 
wanted to be sure of was that you knew how we stood towards each 
other. I like to have some hold upon gentlemen of your cloth, who 
think fit to l(X)k as if they had seen me before.” 

“ Oh, I am a man of honour, Captain,” replied BoUand ; “you know. 
I would not do an unhandsome tiling by a gentleman for the world.” 

** I am now quite sure tliat you would not do so by me,” replied 
Gray; “ so good night, Ma.ster Bolland,” And thus speaking, he turned 
his horse and gallop^ off over the moor, upon which tlw sliades of 
night were now rapidly descending. 


CHAPTER XXX 

With a sad heart. Sir Walter Herbert turned towards his own 
dwelling, after having taken all the proper steps to secuse medical 
assistance for the lawyer of the Earl of Hanemore, and to have a 
proper investigation instituted regarding the death of the man whose 

* Be was, indeed, tried tome yoart aftorwtrds for forfery and made a eery brB. 
Bant ddfiEHioe on his trial, which however evaUed nothing. He wm hanged for 
tlie oflhnoe, whldi was one of Ihe least orimes he had oomoiitted. and at hia death 
were diaekwed a ihoitMuid ««ts of infamy which had been perpetrated hgr him aDdar 

tbf of our dreadfti) law of hnpiis^ment for ddbi. 
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bofly had been found buried in the moor. Every circuinstanoe com- 
biiKtl to sadden and pain him ; the imprisonment of Lanitford and 
the uncertainty of ids fate, the strange and sornewliat feaiful event 
attending the finding of the dead body, the scene of violence and 
outrage wliieh had oecurred on the attempt to arrest Ukn, ilw dan- 
prous condition of the lawyer, and the severe punishment likely to bo 
inllicled, if he should die, iipdn the warm-hearted people who had 
taken part in the affray, might well Itave rendered the good knight 
inelanelioly and desponding, even if care had not pressed heavily upon 
him in regard to his own aflairs. 

lie went home, however, under the full impression that the writ 
against liim would he renewed on the morrow, and that twelve or 
fourteen hours was the wliole spaiie of time vrhieh would be allowed 
iiiin to prepare for the payment of the debt. lie had to tell his sweet 
tiaughter all these painful facts; he had to require of her to give up 
for tlie sake of his liberty the small fortune wliieh she called her own ; 
lie had himself to take means as rapidly as possible to sell the old 
family plate, wdiitdi he had s(jen standing on his sideboard for fifty 
years; and bitterer than all, he had to sell those jewels which hod 
been worn by the wife he had always truly loved ; many sweet 
token of early atfeetion ; the gems that she had received on her 
wedding morning, and many a trinket and ornament which marked 
in the calendar of past time some bright days, some happy hours, 
that could return no more. 

Even then, perhaps, all would not be sufficient, and he thought of 
•what more could be sacrificed to satisfy the claim against him. lilt 
horses, liis carriages, they could indeed 1^ sold, but this would not go 
far; his library, if disposed of in haste, would not bring half its 
value ; his pictures, though chosen with much knowledge and fine 
taste, would be thrown away in that remote part of the counirv; and 
he pondered, and calcuIalCKi, and doubted till he reached Ills own 
doorway. 

“ llalliday,” he said to the servant whom he met, “I wish you 
would mount Whitefoot as soon as possible, and ride over to tliQ 
.county town. There tell honest Master Antony Evelyn, 
law, to come over here witJiout a moment’s delay, bringing his derk 
V ith him ; and also if you can find Brooks the jeweller, make him 
come too,” 

The man bo'wed without reply, and Sir Waltca* went into the room 
where his daughter sat cxx)ecting lum. Her arms were round his 
neck in a moment; and the expression of her counienance, which had 
become very pale under the grief and agitation of the last few days, 
told him, without her speaking, how anxiously she had watdied for 
him, and how apprehensive she had been of some new eviL 

“ I have been detained very long from you, my sweet* Alice,” he 
said, trying to look as cheerful as he could ; ** but several extraordi- 
nary tilings have occurred to detain me. Kay, look not alarmed, 
dear Alice ; some of tljose things arc to a certain extent satwfactory, 

I he body of jxior Lord Harold has not been found, but in the 
where it was supposed to laid, was discovered another body, that 
of a man who evidently met with a violent death ; and on tbe 
breast was placed a paper, intimating Uiat it was Uie corpse of him 
who bad murdered Lord Harold, or something to that efl’ect. This 
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must tend, my dear girl,” he continued, taking his child’s hand be- 
tween both of his, as he saw that the very mention of such circum- 
stances affected her very much — “ this must lend greatly to hasten 
our dear friend Langford’s exculpation, as he could have no hand in 
the burial of this unknown person, having been at that very time in 
confinement on this false charge, when poor Silly John Graves saw 
the corpse interred. It must, therefore, I say, greatly tend to hasten 
his exculpation.” 

” Thank God for that, my dear father! — thank God for tliat!” re- 
plied Alice ; not with the usual levity with which such an exclama- 
tion is often uttered, hut with true thankfulness, deep and sinecR*. 
*' If Langford were but free, I think — at least I hope — that you and 
he, by consulting together, might soon find means of removing all the 
otlier terrible things that now seem to be hanging over us.” 

” His liberation would at once remove one great difficulty,” replied 
Sir Walter; ‘‘ for the Earl would no longer have a pretext for de- 
taining the mouey which I tendered him, as Iva most unhandsomely 
and ungenerously did this morning ; but I see that it is the Earl’s 
object to pain and injure me.” 

” But tell me what more has happened, my dear father,” said Alice, 
seating herself beside him ; ” I see by your face that the rest of your 
tidings are not so agreeable as the first part. Indeed, I know that 
you always tell me the pleasant news first, and then would fain not 
let me hear the rest at all. But, indeed, dear father, I am ])repared 
— I am fully prepared ; and wherefore am I your child, jf not to 
share and lighten your cares and anxieties?” 

** Tliou dost lighten them, my Alice,” answered her father ; “ thou 
dost lighten them by tiiy very looks; but still, my dear child, I liave 
much that is painful to tell, and if it were possible, would fain keep 
it to my own breast. But it must be told, Alice, for your lather 
must at length come to his child for aid.” 

“ Oh that his child’s powers to grant it were as great as her will, 
my father. Do you know, I do not look upon a little adversity, my 
dear father, with so evil an eye as you do. I could almost wish for 
it, if it did not go too far, and make you unhappy ; to show you how, 
easily I could bear it, and to have the means of paying you back all 
the kindness, and tenderness, and care you have shown me.” 

She spoke with a smile, but there was nothing harsh to tlie feelings 
of Sir Walter in her playfulness even at that moment, for it was 
mixed with sadness, like the gleam of the blue sky through a stormy 
cloud. He pressed- her to his bosom, and he told her. all that had 
occurred; and she felt more bitterly than even he had, the insult and 
the degradation which had been offered to him. She thought of her 
father’s years and of his character; she thought of him, not only as 
her own parent, but as the benevolent master, the kind friend, the 
liberal landlord, the benefactor of all that came near him ; and when 
she heard that an attempt had been made, unannounced, to arrest 
him for debt, in the midst of tlie tenantry that reverenced him, in the 
face of the country where he had lived and done good through a long 
life, indignation was stroitg in her heart ;iand, as she would not give 
it words, it broke througli the silken laslics of her eyes in tears. 

“TliCTe are many painful points iiLthis business, dear Alice,” con- 
tinued her fhtlior ; ** should this lawy er die, which seems to me but 
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too likely, from his state, poor younjOf Rapson, who struck him the 
lirst blow, is likely to fall under severe punishment.” 

“ Oh, heaven forbid that lie should die!” exclaimed Aboc, easterly; 
“ thoufrii he is a bad man, and an unkind one, I trust that so severe 
a late may not overtake him, especially under such eircuinsianees as 
these.” 

“I trust not, also, my sweet Alice,” replied her father; “ the man 
doubtless acted but as he was told to act ; and, indeed, the whole, de- 
meanour of Lord Danemore this morning shows tlsat these ungenerous 
actions are his, not those of the mere tools that he employs. But I 
am grieved for the dangerous situation in which this rasli young man 
has placed himself; for though thelirst blow is all that is to be attri- 
buted to him, and the more severe injuric.s the man has received pro- 
ceeded from his being trodden under foot by the peojde ” 

Alice covered her eyes with her hands, and gave a slight shudder 
at the image thus presented to her sight ; and lier father seeing the 
efieet his words had produced, turned to the more immediate matter 
of which he had to speak. In fact he had but dwelt ujwn the C(.)lla- 
tcral part of the business, from an unwillingness to a})proach things 
that he thought would be more personally painful to his daughter. 
Feeling that it must be done, how'cvcr, he now went on. 

“ Well, well, Alice, he continued, “ I will not sjKjak of these hor- 
rible things any more, though what I have to say may be equally 
painful. I am afraid, my dear child, that in the course of to-morrow 
wo shall have a new visit from this sheriff’s officer. He knows, from 
all that has passed, that I will not resist the law, and that my doors 
will never be shut in order to avoid its execution. Under these cir- 
cumstances he is sure to pursue his object, and consequently I must 
in some way be prepared to meet him. The sacrifice of tiie small 
fortune you possess independent of me, which that rascally lawyer 
proposed to you some nights ago, your father must now pro^se hun- 
self, however painful it may be to him.” 

“ Idiank you, thank you, my dear father,” exclaimed Alice, throw- 
ing her arms around liis neck, ‘^you cannot think how happy you 
make me,” 

“ But, alas, my dear child,” continued Sir Walter, “ this is not all. 
Wliat you can supply will be but a part ; I must instantly be pre- 
pared with a much larger sum ; the house musj be stripped of its 
paintings, all our old favourite liorses must know* other masters, the 
plate ii’ust be sold; even the carriages and the furniture, except 
merely that of those rooms w'hich wc inhabit, must fetch what they 
may. The shelves of my library must be emptied ; ay, Alice, ami 
even more, for even this will not be enough. Your mother’s jewels, 
my sweet girl, those jewels which were always destined for your- 
self, which are, indeed, yours by right, they too must go to adorn 
strangers.” 

Alice’s heart was very ftill, and tlie tears would fain have rushed 
up into her eyes ; but the resolute determination of a woman’s mind, 
when roused by noble motives to a great effort, will triumph over 
mental as w ell as over 4odiIy pangs, and bear tlieni as if they existed 
not. By a sharj^ struggle, Alice repressed the fountain of her tears, 
for she knew that tlic slightest sign of reluctance would add to the 
anguish of her father’s hffart : that to give way to her owa aonow 
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would more than double his. Not a tear then stained her cheek, and 
she only replied, “ What better use could they be put to, my father, 
than to avert such a painful event as that which you expect. As 
jewels, of course, I care not for them, and only think of them as my 
mother’s; but I know how will inj^ly that dear mother would have 
sacrificed them to buy one moment’s comfort, and I will only ask for 
one ring as a remembrance, if it makes no difference — the ring which 
she always wore.” 

She spoke calmly, though not cheerfully ; but Sir Walter knew all 
that was passing in his daughter’s heart, as well as if he could have 
seen its movements, and the gentle restraint she put upon herself 
affected him, perhaps, more than her tears would have done. Ho 
pressed her hands in his, and then turned to the window to conceal 
his emotion. 

The sun had just set, and the sky was still full of light, though, 
half-way between the horizon — wdicre the deep blue distance cut upon 
the bright goldea expanse of the heavens — and the zenith — where the 
orange hues melted into rich puride — there hung a dark heavy cloud. 

' Alice had followed her father to the window, and both, as they 
gazed upon the expanse before them, suffered imagination to find an 
image in the scene. Sir Walter thought that the warm golden space 
below resembled the past years of his existence, that the dark cloud 
looked like his present fate, and that the purple sky above was that 
far land beyond the grave to wliich his footsteps were rapidly hasten- 
ing. His daughter’s was a more hopeful vision, and with lier, fancy 
reversed the objects. The calm purple sky over their heads was the 
sweet tranquil past; the dark cloud was, indeed, the present; but in 
the golden light beyond, she saw a future of warm happy days. There 
was an indistinct feeling, however, that her father read the sight less 
clv'crfully, and she told liim how she read the heavens before fior. 

bir Walter sighed, but he would not check her by giving the more 
melancholy picture; and even as she spoke, the wind moved the heavy 
cloud slightly to the east, and in the midst of the bright and intense 
light below burst forth a clear brilliant star, outshining all the splen- 
dour tliat surrounded it. 

“ There, there!” cried Alice, rnth all the enthusiasm of a young 
a ml ardent heart, finding in that siglit fresh auguries of hope. “There, 
there!” 

Her father turned and pressed her to his heart, only replying, 

iMay it be so, beloved ; may it be so.” 

Tlie rest of the evening passed, till about ten o’clock at night, in 
making various painful arrangements for effecting what Sir Walter 
had proposed. He had calculated tiiat between ten and eleven o'clock 
Ills servant Halliday would return with the lawyer and the jeweller 
whom ho had sent for, and when about half-past ten the bell at the 
great gates was rung, he- doubted not that it gave notice of their ar- 
rivaL One of the other servants, however, appeared a few minutes 
nflerwnrds, and with a grave face, and a manner that seemed to 
court interrogation, he announced that two strange men demanded to 
see Sir Walter. •* 

“I suppose Master Evelyn has not been able to come himself,” said 
the knight, ** and has sent some of his clerks. Show them in.” 

The man proceeded to obey, but when the door opened, with grief 
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iUTKl astonislimcnt Sir Walter beheld the face of John BoUsih], who n as 
[ibllowcd by another person of the same stamp, 
s “ How is this, sir,” exeliiimed tho Knight, “how is this? you 
very well that it is not legal to execute an arrest for debt after sunset, 
and I am even now making preparations for paying this sum to- 
morrow morning.’* 

“Ay, you see, Sir Walter,” replied BollAnd, with an air of cool in- 
solence, “that may suit your pii^)se very well, but it won't suit niino) 
for I’m to have a hundred guineas, you see, if I arrest you before 
twelve o’clock to-night.” 

Alice clung to her father with a pale chock, and a heart through 
wjiich the blood seemed to force itself with paiuj but Sir Walter 
pressed her hand, saying, “Do not he alarmed, Alice; tliis act is ille- 
gal, and I shall certainly resist it. You are, sir,” he continued, 
tuniing to Bolland with a frowning brow, “ yon are engngod at this 
moment, as you very well know, in an illegal attempt, and you may 
consider it as more ou'ing to my respect for mysqlf than to your 
situation, that I do not order the servants to throw you out of U»o 
window.” 

“ Not quite so ilh'gal as you may think, Sir Walter,” replied Bol- 
land, “ the caption was made this morning, be so good as to recollect, 
I then had my right hand upon your shoulder and the writ in my left. 
That was at a legal hour, I take it, Sir Walter; and your being res- 
eued by a mob has nothing to do with the matter. I am responsible 
for you to the sherifT; I came here not to arrest you, but to claim njy 
pri.soner, and if you resi.st, it is at your peril.” 

Sir Walter pressed his daughter to his bosom, and bent down his 
head. “ I am afraid, my child,” he said, “that what this nmn alleges 
is but too true.” 

Alice replied nothing for a moment or two ; but then, gently disen- 
gaging herself from her father’s arms, she t(K>k tw’o or threo steps 
towards the officer; and, gazing earnestly in his face, slie demanded, 
“ You are not surely going to take my father out of his own house at 
this time of night?’* 

, “ Why, I must do my duty, young mi.«!trcs8,” replied the man ; “ and 

as I shan’t get paid unless 1 have him in qucnl to-night, I’m afraid he 
must budge.” 

“Oh! my dear father, my dear father!” exclaimed Alice, turning 
to Sir Walter, “all tliis man wants is money. What is a hundred 
pounds to your comfort ? We have more than that in tlie house, a 
gootl deal more, I know. Give liini the hundred jwumls he wants, and 
he will come back to-morrow for ilic rest, when you have settled 
everything and are ready to pay It” 

“No, Alice, never,” readied fe* Walter; “I will never so counte- 
nance extprtiou and vilbny. I should be unworthy ortlic respect 
and esteem of any one were I to do it ; as unworthy as he who has 
already offered him that sum for worse purposes. No, my child, no ; 
I will go, however bitter it may be. I will not sink myself in my own 
esteem. All I ask, sir, is time to write a letter to my lawyer, in case 
he d<ie8 not arrive to-night before I go, and to put some papers c«f 
importance in order.” 

* Well,” answered Bolland, •*IVc no objection to that. I ia|ipOfO 
you’d like to travel in your own coach ; so while the horses are pui- 
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ting to, yon can give me and my friend here a bit of supper, and do 
what you like, provided you give us your word of honour that you’ll 
come back here within the hour. I always like to deal gentlemanly 
with a gentleman, and am not so hard as many would make me out.’* 

Sir Walter pledged himself as was required, and taking his daugh- 
ter by the hand he left the room, up and down which Bolland conti- 
nued to walk, whistling the air of an indecent song, and commentini; 
with some taste upon the pictures, till two or three servants brought 
in the supper he had demanded, eyeing liiin wliile they laid it out as 
if they would much rather have beaten him to a mummy than pro- 
vided him with food. He sat down, however, with perfect careless- 
ness, helped himself liberally to beef and ale, and encouraged liis 
companion to partake. Shortly after, the sound of a horse’s feet was 
heard passing by, and llalliday ere long thrust his head into t)ie 
room, gazing upon the two officers with a very menacing countenance. 
He said nothing, however, but retired and shut the door. 

When about l^irec quarters of an hour had passed, and Bolland was 
beginning to get somewhat impatient, the door again oi^ened, and 
Alice glided in, clad in a travelling dress. “ You have of course no 
objection, sir,** she said, approaching the officer, “ to my accompany- 
ing my father?” 

“ Why, I never object to anything in reason, my young mistress,’* 
replied the man, •* You see, for all such things we have a regulation, 
which is, that when civility is shown, civility money should be given.'* 

“Only tell me what you demand,” she said; “and if it be in my 
power you shall have it.” 

The man gazed in her face for a moment, as if calculating how 
much he should ask, and then replied, “ Why, five guineas is about 
the fee ; but I should tliink a young lady like you would find a prison 
a poor place to be in.” 

“ So will my father find It,” replied Alice, sadly ; *' and I should 
find a palace a poor place if I were away from him at such a moment 
of care and anxiety; but I intend to take a woman servant with me, 
of course.” 

“Oh, that will be a guinea more, then,” answered the hard-lieartcd, 
man, with a shrewd wink to liis follower; “ if you will do it like gen- 
tlefolks, you must pay for it.” 

Alice made no reply, for she well knew that she was imposed upon, 
but was yet determined to submit to the imposition ; and, drawing 
forth her purse, she paid tlie money demanded at once, to have it 
over before her father entered the room. 

It was scarcely done when lie appeared, but she had already ob- 
tained his unwilling consent to her going, and lie only said, “ I wish you 
could be dissuaded, my Alice; yon do not know what yon undertake.” 

Several of the servants had followed him into the room, as well as 
Hie maid who was to accompany her mistress ; and Sir Walter placed 
a4etter in the hand of Halliday, saying calmly, “Let that go to Mas- 
ter Evelyn by day -break to-morrow. He might perhaps &ve saved 
me mnen pain if he had come over to-night. My good firiends,” he 
added, addressing the servants with tha^calm ffitherly suavity of 
manner which, though it had deserted him two or three days before, 
when the prindpal facts of his pecuniary situation were first brought 
lo U sotme, was now oompletdy restored. “ My good finends, k^p 
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all together in your master’s absence, for I trust I shall soon return to 
you again. I think I need not bid you, who have been such good and 
faithful servants to me for many years, keep an orderly and econo- 
mical household till I return. I l)elieve there is not one of you who 
would feel at any time disjmsed to riot or intemperance, but certainly 
not during your master’s absence, under such circumstances as thoso 
in which you now see me.” 

One or two of them murmured something in a low voice, but there 
were tears in the eyes of all, and, amidst kind but ineffectual wishee, 
Sir Walter and his daughter descended to the court-yard, and entered 
tlie carriage, which was already prepared. There was something in 
the old knight’s demeanour which did not suffer the impudence even 
of a Holland to go too far; and when Sir Walter and his daughter, 
and the maid-servant had entered the coach, the officer approached 
the side, saying, “ I’ll tell you what. Sir Walter, it’s customary with 
us to go in the carriage with our prisoners, if they have a cai^ge ; 
but as I dare say you'd like better to go by yourselves, we*U mount 
our horses and return as wc came.” • 

Sir Walter bowed his head without reply. The door was shut, 
and with slow and solemn pace, as if unwilling to perform their task, 
the four strong horses which had been liarnessed to the ponderous 
veliicle dragged it forth from the court-yard, and taking the lower 
road through the park, bent their way towards the county town. 
When they had g(Jiie ab<jut half a mile, the clock of Moorhurst church, 
wliicli they were leaving behind them, was heard clear and distinctly, 
striking tw'elve. 

” Bear witness, John!” cried Bolland to the man who followed with 
him on horseback behind the airriagc — ” bear witness that I had tiiin 
out of his own house before twelve o’cloerk : so that I’ve fairly won the 
money. Take care, master coachman, how you drive," he shouted, 
"for the night is as dark as pitch.” 

” I drove this road before your father was lianged,” growled the 
coachman, “ and I trust to drive it after you’re hanged a foot higher 
tlian he was.” 

In the meanwhile, of all the party in the carriage, perhaps Sir 
Walter was the least sad. Ilis spirits had rallied wonderfully now 
that the worst was over, and, sitting with his daughter’s hand in his, 
he talked even cheert’uUy of the means of extricating himself from 
his present difficulties. All the little legal knowledge that he pos- 
sess^ was called up, and he said that he doubted not to be able 
easily to obtain good b^ at the county town, which would give him 
plenty of time to effect the sale that he proposed without great 

not be set at liberty before that time, and the money whi^ the Eaii 
had detained restored. 

Of Langford’s situation, too, he spoke cheerfully, in order to cheer 
hit daughter; and as her hand lay in Iris, she also made a great effiirt 
to appear tranquil, though more than once, under cover of the darl^ 
nest, the suffered the silent tears to stream down her cheeks, and 
frnmd therein substantial relief. 

Their journey was necessarily very slow, and though the distatwe 
from Moorhurst to the town was not more than fourteen miles, and 
m tfCX hoar had elapsed nnce their departure, they had aot ptooeodod 

L 
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one-third of the way when a red light began to spread over the shy 
above them, increasing every moment in intensity till every part of 
the sandy lane through which they were dragged slowly along became 
plainly visible to the eyes. 

In vain they wasted conjectures as to what this could mean; they 
had no means of discovering ; and the strong light still continued for 
nearly an hour. It was beginning slightly to abate when they tra- 
versed the further end of the moor, about two miles beyond the spot 
where the afiVay had taken place in the morning. They then entered 
a road between high banks, where the blaze, though dimmed, suffered 
them to see their way very plainly, when suddenly the horses* heads 
were seized, and a loud voice cried, “Stop!** 

Sir Walter smiled as he heard it, saying to two men who had pre- 
sented themselves, pistol in hand, at the side of the vehicle, “ You 
will get little here, my good friends, for I am now, alas ! a prisoner 
for debt.’* 

“ We know that,** replied one of the men, much to the Knight’s 
surprise, “ and we don’t want your money, but we want the carriage. 
You must get out as fast as possible. Quick, master coachman, 
down from your box! If you don’t get the horses off faster, we shall 
cut the traces I Take those two fellows behind,** added the same 
voice, “ and tie them where I told you.** 

According to the peremptory orders they had received. Sir Walter, 
his daughter, and the maid, issued forth, and found themselves sur- 
rounded by a numlKir of men who were all well armed, while some 
horses stood near, in a field on the top of the bank, with a group of 
other persons beside them. The gentry who had stopped the carriage 
seemed to take vejy little hoed of those it had contained, and to be 
in urgent haste. The only fhrther words that were addressed to the 
group from Moorhurst were by the man who had first spoken, and 
who, like the rest, had sometliing drawn over his face so as completely 
to conceal his features. 

“Move further off,** he said. “Take up your position under that 
bank, uud do not stir from it till we are gone.** 

Tlio tame personage immediately aided with his own hands in • 
unharnessing the horses wliich had brought them; this done, he 
turned the beasts loose, much to the dismay of the coachman. Four 
others were immediately attached to the carriage with the speed of 
lightning, and the same voice then exclaimed, “Now, come down.** 
Two women, one of whom bore a child in her arms, instantly 
descended by a path down the hank, and, without speaking, entered 
the carriage* “Now, two of you," sold the voice again, “carry him 
down. Put your bands under his arms, to prevent hurting him.’* 

No sooner were these words spoken, than another part of the group 
at the top of the bank began to move slowly down; but no sooner had 
it reached the bottom of the bank, than a new voice said, in a weak 
but somewhat haughty tone, “I can walk very well now; take away 
your hands: I can walk quite well.** With a suddetl movement, 
Alice took two steps forward, and saw a roan arlvaiicing to the 
eairiage between two others, who seemed *o wish to give him isris- 
tance and support apinst his will. Without uttering a woW!, slie 
fiisped the arm of the maid, and drew her a step futwaxd, pouttlng 
with her finger. 
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**000(1 Goil!** exclaimctl the woman. But a qtilclc gfOsttire fVom 
lior mistress stopped her from saying more. Two or three other jicr- 
sons got into the carriage. All the rest mounted their horses, except 
one, wlio sprang upon the box. The vehicle drove rapidly off, and 
Sir Walter, his daughter, and the two servants, were left alone in 
the road, for on looking round for Bolland and his follower, they could 
see them nowhere. 


CIIAl^ER XXII. 

It was night again, nearly approaching to midnight, and the Earl of 
l)Mnernore sat alone in the small dark wninscjotted room immediately 
h( neath the chamber whi('h had been assigned to the prisoner. Moro 
than once he had called his attendants to ask impatiently if the law- 
3 ’er had returned, and as the clock in the great hall struck eleven 
without his appearance, he ordered several of the servants to go out 
in different directions to seek him, forbidding th('m4;o return without 
l.ringincr w'ord of wh(we he was, and what had been the result of his 
procet'dings during the day. 

Solitude, a (piiek imagination, violent passions, and dangerous 
designs, all combined to produce a state of anxiety and impatience 
bonlering upon jdirensy. Now he sat with his head leaning on his 
hand, gazing expectantly at the door; now he strcxle up and down 
with his arms ctosscmI upon his chest, and his bosom full of deep but 
rajiid thouglits; now he paused and listened either to the ftxitstcps 
of the prisoner above, ns with a calmer and less irregular stride, 
l.augford paced up and down in the room above, or to tiie sighing of 
the strong wind as it whistled round and rountl tlio high tower in 
which both chamliers w-ere situated. 

At length, after having listened to thc^ steps for some lime, and then 
gazed intently on the ground in deep 'meditation, he seemed to be 
seized by a sudden resolution, and advanced at once to the door which 
opened on the stairs leading to the apartments above. 

“I w’ill go up to him!” he said: *‘I will confront him boldly f I 
w ill sp<’ak over the whole theme! I will dare every painful subject I 
lie shall not say that I feared to encounter anything, or to grapple 
with any encm}', amongst the living or the dead. lie shall never tay 
that I was a coward in thought, or word, or deed, or that I feared 
boldly to meet aught that could be urged against me. 1 will go, and 
brow to brow, tell him what he has brought upon his head.” 

His first steps up the stairs were rapid and vcliement; those tliat 
followed were more slow; and at the door of Langford*! rtxim he 
paused once more and thought. As he did so pause, be could dis- 
tinctly hear the prisoner cast himself somewhat heavily into a chair, 
hum a fqw woffds of an old ballad, and, as It were, swuoed by the 
music, go on with the song in a louder tone, and with a clesr, mellow, 
and not uncultivated voice. He sang one of the sweet and simple 
airs of LuUf; which had a touch of melancholy, mingling, on© scarcely 
knew how or where, with the general cheerfulness ^ the strain; but 
the English words which were adapted to it were even more gay 
than ^ music. 

Strange to say, however, Langford thought not at all of the iroids 
that he was singing ; nay, nor of the music itselt While be did shsf 
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Ms thoughts were busy, deeply busy, upou other things ; and the 
music was but a mechanical application of the animal part of his 
nature to the sweetest of all arts, in order to obtain some soothing 
•nd tranouillizing power to calm his spirit ere he lay down to rest. 

SONG. 

Thr dew is on each leaf and flower, 

The sky Is full of light ; 

Beauty and brightness mark th^hour 
That parts the day and night. 

Wake up ! wake up ! my own sweet love! 

Raise up those beaming eyes, 

To find an answering look above- 
An image in the skies. 

The lai*k I the lark ! thine own sweet lark, 

Pours forth his thrilling lay ; 

And all that's cold, and all that’s dark, 
ly from the poich of day. 

Wake up ! wake up ! my own swo( I lo\e ; 

Raise up those beaming eyes, 

To find an answering look above- 
An image in the j-kies. 

There’s music ready for thine car, 

TUere’s perfume on the breeze ; 

Wake up and add to all that’s dear, 

What's dearer than all these. 

Wake up ! wake up! my own sweet love! 

liaise up those beaming eyes, 

To Imd an answering look above- 
An image in the skies. 

According to the difFcrences of our natures, there is for each man’s 
heart a key, as it were, to bd found in some one of the senses. With 
one man it is the grosser sense of the palate, and the tilings that he 
has tasted — the cup that he has drunk in particular lands and scenes, 
will, when again met witii, carry back tlie mind to earlier days, and 
the feelings thereof^ the afiections, the hopes, the fears, will crowd , 
upon him like phantoms from the grave, conjured up hy objects that 
•eem to have no apparent connejdon with them. 

To some, again, certain sweet odours, the perfume of a flower, or 
the minted sweetness of the morning’s breath, will have the same 
eflect. While to a few, the sight of some peculiar eflect of light aud 
lAiade, and to others a strain of music, a tone of voice, the carol of a 
bird, or the living hum of morning, will call up scenes long past, re> 
awaken memories and afiections that have slumbered for years, and 
give us b^k the gentleness of our youth. But when the chord of 
association is thus struck, let the sensations produced be joy'ful or 
melancholy, there is something in the first burstii^ forth of the past 
upou the present — there is something in the rapid drawing back of 
the dim curtain of years firom between our acti^ feelings and the 
fbelinga long lost, too thrilling to be experienced without deep emo- 
tioD; and our natural impulse is to melt ii^^tears. 

Tte £ari stood and listened while Lan^ord sang ; and the deep 
meliow tone of his voicey the weil-remeiubered air of LulU — the 
%oidt whidh though ho ho«cd them not digtiQctiiyf ho know 
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heart — all served to tmchain the loog-fbttcred fetdings of hif better 
days; the stem heart was bent^ the proud, impetuous, reveugeflil 
spirit was softened for the moment, and the old man's eyes glistened 
witii unwonted dew. It lasted but for a moment llabit and ciiw 
cmnstance re-assumed their sway; and, with a slight stamp of the 
foot, he drew up his head, which had been bent down under the 
ind lienee of manifold emotions, and entered the room in which tlia 
prisoner sat. 

Langford turned in some Surprise to discover who it was that came 
to visit him at so late an hour, and his astonishment was not dimi- 
nished on perceiving the Earl, who advanced into the room with a 
brow contracted even more than usual, by the angry effort he had 
made to conquer what he believed to be the weakness of his own 
lieart. He paused for a moment on the side of the table opposite to 
Langford, gazing at him sternly but silently, as if scarcely prepared 
to Ijegin the explanation he had sought. 

Langford returned his glance calmly and gently, pinching not the 
least beneath his eye, but gazing in return with a look expressive 
ratlior of inquiry than of any other feeling. At length, as tne Earl 
still continued silent, he spoke, saying, “ Your lordship, I conclude, 
has something to communicate to me, and I fear from your counte- 
nance that it is not of a pleasant nature. I nm very glad, however, 
that you have come, as there is one subject on which it is necessary 
that 1 should speak to you, and I am le<l to believe tliat the momenta 
in whicli 1 can do so are drawing to a close.” 

“ You do w’ell to believe so, sir,” replied the Earl; ” the moments In 
which any communication can take place between us are, as you sav, 
drawing to a close; they are few and short. You are right also In 
supposing that I have something to tell you, otherwise I should not 
liave sought you. What I have to tell, however, requires but few 
words; it is, that 1 know you.'* 

“ I am glad to hear it, my lord,” replied lAngford, with perfect 
calmness, “as, if you really do know me, you will know, as 1 believe 
you do know, that the charge brought against me is false, if not ab- 
surd. But in the first instance it will bo better to show me that yon 
really do know me.” 

The Earl gazed upon him with his keen large eyes ftill of meaning, 
and then demanded, “Before you ever entered these gates, have yon 
not twice written to me ?” 

“ I have,” replied Langford. 

“ Twice,” continued the Earl, “you have demand^ that towbkll 
you have no right ; and now the object of your coming hither Is sol 
less clearly known to roe than all your former proceedings* But in n 
word, I ask you, is not your name of Langford a false one? Are yott 
not he whom men call the Chevalier of Beaulieu?” 

“ I am, replied Langford ; “ but as your jordsbSp has accuse d to 
of demanding that to which I have no right, let me reply at ono 
that I have a right, the strongest and the greatest! Has not orW 
member of a noble family a right to demand that npy m^u st sfe an 
cast thereon should be lumoved? Have not I, especially, chiun^d as 
I was by Uie dying breath of ray noble relation, the Maiq^ of Beau- 
lieu, never to cease my exertions to recover the means of 
•tain few our hoiiour--have not I, espedaDy, a right, 1 oogTy to 
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tnand thoie papers at your handS) wliioU alTord the only possible 
method of doing so ?” 

“I say no!*' replied the Earl, sternly: ‘‘Isay, no> Even if the 
papers whereof you speak existed, I say — ” 

But Langford interrupted him more vehemently than he had ever 
before spoken, ‘*My lord," he said, "those i)aper8 do exist, or you 
have not only broken your most solemn vow, but your plighted word 
of honour as a gentleman. Your vow, my lord, you perhaps might 
break, for in one instance at least you did break it, and a noble heart 
along with it ; but I would not believe you to be the being who would 
forfeit your plighted honour — no, not to gain a kingdom! Unsay 
those words which cast so foul a doubt, if not an imputation upon 
you! and let me know, that though in the current of your fiery pas- 
sions you may not have scrupled to wring the hearts and destroy the 
hopes of others, do not leave me to believe that you have deliberately 

E ledged your word and then have broken it. No, no! my lord, I 
now that those papers are not destroyed!" 

The traces of contending passions came over the countenance of 
Lord Danemore like the shadows of dark clouds carried over the 
landscape by a rapid wind; and while Langford spoke, it seemed 
sometimes as if he felt inclined to strike him to the earth — some- 
times as if a strange and unwilling admiration took possession of 
him, and restrained his anger. " You are a bold and daring man," 
he said, m reply ; " but you have spoken the truth. The papers are 
not destroyed, though I do not admit their contents to be such as 
you may imagine." 

“ Thank you, my lord j thank you," replied Langford, earnestly ; 
** tluuik you for clearing yourself from the painful doubt in which 
you involved your character. Though you may have bitterly 
wronged my family, still 1 take a deeper interest than you know in 
seeing your honour pure, in 'this respect at least. In regard to the 
papersy** be continu^, with a slight change of tone, " if they were 
not io^ as I believe, you could have no reasonable objection to give 
them to me. K they are such as 1 believe, they are necessary to the 
lionour of my family; and, deputed as I am by every member of 
that family to claim them at your hands, I demand them — not as 
a ooncession, but as a right. But, at tlie same time, I offer now, 
as I offered before, to pledge myself, in order to remove all evil 
and dangmeus consequences to yourself^ tliat tboso papers shall 
never bo made public in England — shall only be so far recorded in 
Ifranoe as to elear the honour of our race, and then utterly destroyed." 

A scomfol and bitter smile came upon the Up of the Earl, as lie 
whom we shaU still ooU Langford, uttered these words. "You are 
mistaken," he replied, sternly; "you are altogether mistaken. I 
trust myself in the power of no one ; and even tlie very words that 
you uttered yesterday have put between you and me a barrfor which 
ean never be passed." 

"1 know to what words your lordship aUndes," repUed Lang- 
ford* " Nothing that 1 have said, nothing that 1 have done, ought to 
put any such barrier between us. Most <^xeful have 1 b^u, in no 
xujqieck either in oonversation with yourself or others, to cast an im- 
putation upon you." 

be iOi* replied the Eari $ it may be so ; but ncverthelessa 
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clearly and distinctly, I refuse you those papers. Now, sir,” he con^ 
tinued, with the same bitter smile; “now, sir, use your threats. 
Now, sir, let mo know what talc vou will tell if I do not accedp to 
your demands. Now, sir, let me know whether you and yours will 
travel to Florida to seek I'or matter against me 1” 

“Your lordship is altogether wrong,” replied Langford. ‘'That 1 
know your history well in every particular and in every point !« 
true, but that I will divulge any part of it that might do you injtiry, 
except that part which it*i8 necessary to the honour of our race 
should be divulged, is not only far from my intention, but never 
should take place, even if your lordship should continue your refhsal 
to give up those papers, and to do the act of justice that is demanded 
at your hands.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the Earl, pondering; “indeed I then why did 
you roier to matters which should be buried in the deep silence of 
long-gone years?” 

“ Accident had some share in my so doing,” replied Langford* 
“ and a wish to lead your mind hack to the pasf had also a part 
therein. But at once to show you, my lonl, that I am inclined tQ 
take no advantage, and to pursue my course as uprightly and 
honourably as possible, let me now tell you tliat I not on^ know of 
the existence of those papers, but know also well wliere they are 
preserved, and could while hero have made myself roaster of them at 
once, had I been inclined to take that by private moans which I de- 
mand openly!” 

As he spoke he pointed to the small carved door in tlie oak panel- 
ling, and the Earl's eyes followed the direction of his band, hut with 
no c.xprcssion of surprise. 

His lip, at the same time, curled with a bitter sneer, and he re- 
plied at once : “ 1 am not inclined to believe in the coatmonusatton of 
miraculous knowledge to any of us |ft>or mortals now-a-daya, and 
therefore doubt not that your information lias been derlreo from 
some source less than supernatural. There is in this houfe, air, a 
woman called Bcrth^ brought up by the funily pf BeauUen from 
her youth, and retaining for them still a deep veneration and re- 
gard, although a quarrel witli one of that race induced to quit 
them and enter into my service. The attaclunent that she showed 
to myself and my iumUy through many years have taught me to 
trust her deeply ; but when T found that she placed, on the idle pre- 
text of greater security, a stranger accused of dark crimes in a cham- 
ber reserved entirely for myseli^ 1 began to doubt her;— when, added 
to that, 1 found tliat she held frequent private conferences with bhn, 
luy doubts increased: and when i found that she brought others to 
communicate with liim contrary to my expressed wUli my doubts 
grew iu^ certainties.” 

“ Under such circumstances,* replied Lan^ord, fixing his eyes in- 
quiringly upon the Earl’s countenance — “ under such circumstanees 
you have of course discharged Uiat woman from your service 

“ Not so, sir,” replied tlie Earl ; “ not sa It may be my purpose 
to punish as well as dismiss ; but ere 1 do eiuier, 1 shall take 
care to learn in what degree she has betrayed me. But to iunif 
sir, from your idle afiectation of insight into my seereti to youf 
equally empty boast of power, ict me you, that thongh yUft nuUT 
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have been placed in a room reserved fo^ years to myself, and though 
in that room all my most private papers may be preserved, you are 
as impotent to get possession of them as a blind man to tell the hour 
by the sun-dial.” 

“My lord, you are mistaken,” replied Langford, calmly; "I am 
not so powerless in that respect as you imagine. I have had them 
now for two days at my will and pleasure to take or to leave. I have 
them now at my disposal; but I had determined to use all gentle and 
reasonable means first, to urge you by every persuasion to do justice, 
and only in the end to do myself right in your presence, and before 
your face. You have come now most opportunely, and I will not suf- 
fer the occasion to pass; but in the first instance let me once more 
entreat you to do a tardy act of justice, ere you force me to tilings 
most unpleasant to me.” 

The Earl had gazed upon him as he spoke with an expression of 
some surprise and doubt ; so tranquilly confident was the tone and 
manner of one wrfiom be had believed to be entirely in his power. 
At the last words, however, his brow gathered again into a frown; 
and he replied, “I am not to be menaced sir; I tell you, you shall 
never have them; and such menace puts them further from your 
reach than ever.*' 


“My lord, I use no menaces,” replied Langford; “ my wish, my only 
wish, is to persuade. Oh, consider, sir! Here you now stand at the 
verge of age, touching upon that cold season when the only consola- 
tion for declining years, the wintiy sunshine of our being’s close, is 
a clear conscience and the memory of good deeds. If, alas ! you are 
deprived of the power of looking back upon many such actions — 
nay, hear me out. If there be in the past much that is painful, 
much that you would fain forget, much that can never be repaired, 
remember, oh remember ! tha^ what cannot be repaired may often be 
atoned. Thus, in one instance at least, the means of atonement are 
in your own power, and to seize upon them in every instance is the 
only way to bring back even a portion of that calm serenity of heart 
which once you knew in days of innocence, but which I feel too sure 
has long departed from your bosom.” 

“Sir, I never knew it,” burst forth the Earl; “my life has been 
passions and regrets; and as it began, so shall it close.” 

Oh no, mv lord! oh no!” cried Langford ; “ let it not be so ! I must 
wing your heart, but I trust it may be in some degree to heal it. 
You lately had a son whom you loved deeply; for his sake, I believe 
you have persisted for years in a course of injustice which the nobler 
^ u nature, I am sure, disavowed. My lord, he has been 

inducement to remain in wrong has been re- 
moved by the will of God, who therein has at once punished and 
Oj^ned the way to atonement. Xict me beseech you, let me entreat 
ol you, not to suffer this opportunity to pass by unnoticed. Do tardv 
justice, wd instead of hardening yourself to crush and to Injure one 
who could love you well, and against whom you can never succeed. 

^7*^ ? «t«fection U will be to yon, wto 
deatli-bed you look back and see that you hhve done all to tenair a 
great wrong that you committed.” ^ 

® *’'® “MMination of my son,” demanded the 

MiJ, “* Idee to my giatifyios one who is accused of muidering himf" 
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My lord, I have taken it for granted thronghout,” replied Lang- 
ford, “ that you know me to perfectly innocent of that deed. 
What I demand of you also, I have a right to demand. I ask you 
not to gratify me, but to do an act of justice; I ask of you to do 
ht tiiour to yourself, by taking away a stain from an honourable house 
that you have wronged.” 

“ Right I” exclaimed the Earl, with one of his dark sneers, as if the 
’•ccollcction of something h^ bad before intended to say came sud- 
'only back upon him; “in what consists your right? and how have 
ou any connexion with the honour of the family of Beaulieu ? Do 
you suppose that I am blind or stupid ? Answer me 1 If you are so 
near and honourably akin to the dead Marquis of Beaulieu, how are 
} ou not the heir of his title and estates ? What right has his bastard 
to prate of the honour of bis family ?” 

Tlie blood rushed rapidly into Langford’s check ; his eye flashed, 
and his brow contracted ; but it was only for a moment. With what 
was evidently a great effort, he mastered his own* passions imme- 
diately, and replied, “The coarse term you have used is inapplicable 
to me, Lord Dancmorc. Your other question, as to why I have not 
succeeded, I could answer by a single word if I so pleased ; and, did 
I feel as much assured of your son’s death as you do, I would so 
answer it.” 

“ Doubtless, doubtless I” exclaimed the Earl, impatiently ; ** every- 
thing can doubtless be explained if certain ifs and hutM be remov^. 
Rut I tell you, sir, till they arc removed, I shall listen to you no ffir- 
thcr, nor shall I detain you long, for I came to tell you what may be 
told in but few words. Mark me, young man! Inhere are certain' 
memories called up by your looks and by your voice which might 
have moved me to the weakness of sparing you, had you not been 
foolish enough to show me, that, like a .winged insect which we are 
forced to crush, you can sting as well as buz*. You have yet to 
learn that I live in the fear of no man, and that when once any one 
has shown me that he may be dangerous to me, the struggle com- 
mences between us, which ends but with the life of the one or the 
other. There is already sufficient proof against you to bring you to 
the gibbet ; more will not be wanting, or I am mistaken; but I would 
have you know that your fate is of your own seeking, and that when 
you and yours spied out and investigated the actions of my early life, 
you raised up the scaffold for yourself. To-morrow you will be 
taken hence ; a gaol will then receive you. A public trial and public 
execution will be the end wliich you have obtained by measuring 
yourself against one who never yet failed in the accomplishment eSf 
that for which he strove.” 

As the Earl spoke he turned, as if to quit the apartment, but 
Langford,, who had listened calmly and attentively, exclkimed, ere he 
laid Iiis hand upon the door, ** Stay yet one moment, m^ lord ; our 
conference is not finished yet. With regard to your urging i^ainst 
me an accusation which you know to be false, either from motives of 
hatred, revenge, or fear, you will reconcile lliat to your own con- 
science wm you can. Yoif wTll fail in your attempt ; but if you did 
succeed, you would pile upon your head coals of fire which would 
pousume your very heart to ashes! Tlie matter on which I now 
"detain you is these papers! 1 am not accustomed to say I will do 
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what I cannot do ; therefore when I told you that if you did not do 
justice I would with my own^hand right myself and my family, I made 
no vain boast.” 

Tlie Earl turned and gazed upon him, both in surprise and anger, 
but Ills rag© and his astonishment were doubled when the prisoner 
took from his pocket the key, the easily-recognised key, which had 
l5con given to him by Franklin Gray upon the moor. Fronipt, how- 
ever, and decided in all his determinations, the Earl instantly raised 
his voice, and shouted in a tone of thundhr to the servants whom he 
had that morning ordered to remain without. 

“ My lord,” said Langford, “ you raise your voice in vain. I have 
every reason to believe that the persons you placed there have been 
gone for more than an hour; ana even if they were there still, those 
bolts and that lock would prevent them from entering. Of that I 
have taken care,” 

Even while he spoke, the Earl had strode across the room towards 
the outer door, muttering, “They will soon return;” but the key 
of the door between the two rooms, which had been left in the 
inside, was now gone, and after gazing upon lock and bolt with 
impotent rage for a moment, he turned fiercely towards the other 
door which led by the stairs in the turret down to his apartments 
below. Langford, however, had seized the moment, and casting him- 
self in the way, was.in the act of locking that door also, when the Earl 
turned towards it 

Lord Danemore instantly drew his sword ; but Langford was not 
unarmed, as he had supposed. His own blade, winch hod been 
restored to him by the lialf-witted man, John Graves, w’as in his 
hand in a moment; hut ii was only to show himself prepared that ho 
used it, for, waving the Earl back with his hand, he exclaimed, ** My 
lord, do nothing rashly I Eemember, you have to deal with a younger, 
stronger, more active man than yourself, and with one long accus- 
tomed to perils and dangers. Stand back, and answer me. Will 
you or will you not give up those papers by fair means, or must I take 
them myself?'* 

“I will never give them,” replied the Earl; “I will never give them; 
though that vile and treacherous woman has not only betrayed my 
trust, but stolen from my private cabinet the key that you now hold ; 
1 will never give them ; and if you take them, you shall take my blood 
first, and die for spilling it.” 

As he spoke^ he placed iiimsclf^ with his drawn sword still in his 
hand, between Lan^ord and the small door in the wainscot. 

Langford advanced upon him, but with the same degree of calm 
detennination which, except during one brief moment, he had dis- 
played throughout their whole conference. “ My lord,** he said, vou 
do the womaiH Bertha, wrong. This key was not obtained 3^um uer. 
1 beseech you to give way, for I am determined to use It.** 

"KotwliUe you and I both live!** replied the Earl; and as he 
spoke, he made a sharp quick lunge at Langford's bosom. The other 
was prepared, however ; bis sword met that of the Earl In a moment, 
and parrying the lunge, he grappled with his adversary, ai^ at tlm 
same moment mrenched the weapon from his grasp, ana by an 
exertion of his great strength removed hhn from between himself 
and the door. 
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He had cast the tword he had mastered to the other aide of the 
room, and the Earl seemed to hesitate for an instant at to whether 
he should spring forward to recover his weapon, or struggle wiUi the 
prisoner to prevent him from obtaining the papers. He felt while ho 
hesitated that the very hesitation was undignified. He felt too, 
perhaps, that either attempt would be vain ; that he was in the pre- 
sence of one superior to himself in bodily power, in activity, in energy; 
one equal to himself in courage, determination, promptitimc; one who 
was what he had been wheif a youth, but with the grand superiority 
of mental dignity and conscious rectitude. He felt himself reproved 
and degraded but not humbled ; and the natural movement proceed- 
ing from such sensations was to cross his arms on his broad chest, 
and stand with a look of dark defiance gleaming from beneath his long 
grey eyebrows ; while Langford, taking the key in his right hand, 
and changing the sword into his left, stood, about to open the door 
which covered all those mysterious points of his history which he had 
so long concealed. 

But, even then, his young companion paused. **\)h! my lord,” he 
said, “I would fain have these papers with your own will and consent. 
Again, again, I ask you, now tliat vou see I have the power to take 
them, will you give them to mo? will you grant me that which is my 
right to demand ? Oh I Lord Danemore, if you ever loved the race 
from which I spring — if over human oficction and natural tenderness 
aflccted your bosom — if ever you had sympathy with others — if ever 
the strongest passion of our nature touched your heart — I adjure you 
now, by the memory of the past, by tlie dark and awfiil circiunstanoes 
of the present, bv the frowning future, by the inevitable, interminable 
hereafter of weal or woe, to do that wliich you know to be right I — at 
this last, tliis fatal moment between you and me, to lender justice to 
those whom you have wronged; to cast from your soul the burden 
of old guilt, and to make atonement for one out of the many dark 
deeds of the past I’* 

He gazed upon him sternly, fixedly, earnestly ; and strong passion 
called up in the face of each a strange likeness of expression ; but the 
whirlwind of their emotions was too strong for either to mark the 
clouds and shadows, the light, or the lightning, that passed over the 
countenance of the other. Urged into fury, thwart^, disappointed, 
foiled, the Earl had no longer any command over himself^ and tho 
only ^gnity that he could assume was that of disappointed scorn. 

“ Never, bastard I" he replied ; “ never! Take that which you can; 
secure that which is in your power! Fly, if you can fly! Use your 
advantage to the utmost, if it can be used ; but 1 swear by Heaven 
and by Hell, by all that is sacred and by all that is accursed, to follow 
you henceforth and for ever, unto the gates of death ; to devote life, 
and soul, and being, mind, and thought, and energy, corporeal power 
and worldly wealth and temporal influence, to your destruction; and 
never, never to cease, till the dark, drea^ interminable gulf have 
swallowed up one or both," 

liangford gazed at him with deep and intense earnestness; and 
while he did so, a thougand varied emotions, each painful but each 
different, flitted in expression across his countenanoe, and caused wa^ 
vering irresolution to take the place of higli and strong determination. 
As the Earl ended, however, the other l^ked at him for a moment 
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fixedly, while the peer stood with his arms still crossed upon his 
chest, and a look of resolute, unchangeable purpose marked in every 
tine of that dark but splendid countenance. 

Emotions strong, but new and strange, overpowered his youthful 
adveirsary; and casting from him the sword which had successfully 
opposed him, and the key of all the treasured secrets of his opponent's 
eventfhl life, he sprang forward, as if with a sudden impulse which 
he •could not resist cast himself at the Etfrl’s feet, and, looking up in 
his face, embraced his knees. The stern determination of the old man 
was shaken. Feelings equally new and strange took possession of his 
bosom also, ^d he strained his eyes upon the noble form of him who 
knelt befoilrnim, with sensations different from any that he had ever 
known in life. 

At that moment, however, strange and unusual sounds made them- 
selves heard from without. There were cries and screams, and the 
noise of many feet. Still kneeling, Langford gazed upon the Earl, 
and the Earl upon him ; but ere one could ask the other what this 
meant, there was a violent rush against the outer door, as if by people 
propelled by terror. The bolts, the bars, the fastenings gave way, and 
half tom from the hinges, it burst into the room. 


CHAJPTERXXm 

We must go back for a few hours. The sky was without a star, and 
a dull heavy darkndss brooded over the face of the earth, as a strong 
party of horsemen — whose numbers and appearance might well banish 
all fears, and laugh to scorn all ^he tales of highwaymen and footpads 

with which the county of then rang, took its way down the road 

wliich first led from the county town towards Danemore Castle, and 
thence passing under the walls of the park, proceeded to the little 
borough of Moorhurst. 

The part of the road on which they were at the moment when we 
must first speak of them, passed between two high banks of sand 
rock, overtopped with trees and shrubs, so that if there had been any 
light in the sky it would have been shut out from that spot; and the 
person who rode at their head, and seemed to act as their leader, 
chose the gloomiest point for the purpose of causing the line to halt, 
and speaking a few words in a low tone to each of Ids companions. 
They answered in a whisper, as if the deep darkness and silence 
around had its usual effect in producing awe ; and when eacli had 
listened and replied, their leader once more advanced to the front, 
and they recommenced their journey two and two. Descending 
slowly from the moors, they emerged into a more open country ; anil 
any one who had been by the side of the road might have counted 
tiieir number as eleven, notwithstanding the darkness of the night, 
and might also have ob^rved that, generally speaking, tiiey were tall 
and powerful men, and sat their liorscs witli a degree of ease and com- 
posure only to be acquired by long acquaintance with tl»e saddle. 

We have remarked before, that the country Ih tliat district is famous 
for little greens of an acre or two iu c^aent, generally shaded by some 
tali elms, and often adorned by a brig^it gleaming pond. To one of 
these tlu* party that we speak of had advanced ; and though there 
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was a cottage at the further side of tlic green, all was sUent and still, 
when the word to halt was suddenly given, and the voice of the 
leader was heard in a low tone, saying, Spread out to the right and 
lel>, under the trees. I hear a horse’s feet I" 

The evolution that he cornrnanded was executed in a moment, with 
the most profoimd silence, each horseman separating from his neigh* 
hour and taking ground some yards to the right and left, without any 
of that pawing and prancing which give pomp and circumstance to 
many a military manoeuvre. The proceedings of the leader himself, 
however, wore even more remarkable; for, advancing perhaps twenty 
yards before the rest, lie also quitted the road for the green turf, and 
then his dim figure was seen to dismount. The next moment, horse 
and man seemed to sink slowly down into the earth, and nothing but 
what appeared to be a small rise in the ground was seen through the 
darkness, marking the spot where they had stood. 

Wliile all tliis was taking place, the sound of a horse’s feet beating 
the road with a quick trot was heard advancing from that side towards 
which the party had been going, and after a pahse of about two 
minutes, a white horse, bearing his rider at a rapid rate, could be 
discerned entering upon the green. The horseman advanced some 
way, unconscious of the neighbourhood of so many others, but appa* 
rently not quite insensible to fear, as from time to time his head was 
turned to cither side; and at lengtli it would eeejn that he caught a 
glance of something unusual beneath^hc dm trees, for he suddenly 
pulled up his horse, and gazed anxiously into the gloom before him. 

His eyes were keen, having been for some time habituated to tlie 
darkness; and becoming convinced that there was a considerable party 
assembled on cither side, he was turning his bridle to gallop off on 
the same road by which he came, when suddenly what he had passed 
as a mere mound of earth and hushes started up into life, and his 
retreat was cut off by a man sprinpng upon a horse which rose as if 
magically from the ground, and darting into the road before him. 

“ Stop I” cried a stern voice, wdiilc the gleam of something like a 
pistol in the liand of his opponent made tlie rider of the white horso 
recoil. He looked round, however, to see if there were no means of 
evading obedience to the command he had received; but by this timo 
he found that he was surrounded, and that the way even to the low 
cottage by the side of the common was cut off. At the same time the 
command was repeated, “ Stop, and give an account of yourself I” 

Tlje additional injunction, however, of “ Give an account of your- 
self!” was rather satisfactory to the rider, who perceived therein a 
sort of police tone, rather than that generally employed by the wor- 
thies whom he most apprehended, and who to the word “stopT usually 
added, ** deliver !” 

He replied, then, with a greater degree of confldencc,.8aying, ‘*I am 
a servarit of the noble Earl of Danemore, and I am riding to the town 
of , by his orders, on particular business.” 

“ Show me the badge upon your arm !” said the person who had 
first spoken ; but the servant was obliged to acknowb^gc that he had 
come away in haste, and had not his Uvery coat on. 

** You have some cords,” said the same voice, atldresstng one of the 
Other horsemen. ” Tie him, and bring him along.” 

In a the unfortunate groom found bimi^ neisedf andhii 
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arms pinioned behind his back, while a still more disagreeable opera- 
tion, that of tying his feet and (e|^ tight to the stirrups, was performed 
by another of his captors, who dismounted for the purpose. 

Not a word was spoken by any one but the leader of the party, and 
when he saw that the commands he had given were obeyed, he added, 
** Bring him up abreast with me V* and then riding on at the same 
slow pace in which they had been proceeding previous to the little 
episode wliich had taken place, he asked geveral questions of liis cap- 
tive In a low voice. 

** We shall soon see,** said he, ** whether your account of yourself 
Is true or not, for we are going to the Castle. Now tell me, how long 
do vou say you have left it?” 

About half an hour, sir,** replied the man, resuming a certain de- 
gree of courage on finding that he was not injured ; “ about half an 
hour, sir; and I can tell you that my lord will be mighty angry when 
he finds you have stopped me, and brought me back. He will malce 
the house too hot^to hold you, and the county too, that I’ll warrant. 
You don’t know whom you have got to deal with. He sufilrs no one 
to do anything hut what he likes.’* 

“Is the Earl of Danemorc still up?” demanded the stranger, calmly, 
taking not the slightest heed of the other’s intimation. 

** Yes, that he is, and will not bo in bed for these two hours, as you 
will find to your cest, perhaps, when he hears you have stopped me,” 
answered the groom, firmly wlieving that what was awful to him 
must be equally so to every one else. 

“ Does he not^isually go to rest sooner?” asked the stranger again. 

I understood that the whole household were required to be in bed by 
eleven, and I was afraid that we might have to rouse the porter to 
give us admittance.** 

** Ay, he generally does go Jo bed at eleven,” answered the groom, 
“ but he has not done so to-night. You will have to rouse the porter, 
however, and most of the other servants too; for old John came out, 
growling and swearing at me, in his shirt, when 1 made him open 
the gates.** 

“He must not swear at us, though,** replied the other quietly, 
but in a tone which moved the groom’s astonishment even more than 
anything which had passed before, so little reverence did his captors 
show eiSicr fbr the awful name of the Earl of Danemore or any of his 
dependants. As the other ceased, however, and did not resume t!ie 
conversation, he had no choice but to accompany him In silence; 
and, followed by the rest of the party, they proceeded slowly on the 
rood, which was evidently weU known to the leader, now winding in and 
out amongst the high banks and woods, now crossing scattered pieces 
of the heath and moor-land, till at length they arrived at that spot 
under the walls of the park where, as we havementibned in describing 
the forced journey of Langford, Danemore Castle, with its wide extent 
of park and woods, became first visible to the eye of any one travelling 
on the toad firokn Moorhurst to the county town. 

There the leader of the party halted, and sufihring his hands to 
drop thonghtfiilly upon the saddle-bow, fa«. gaxed up toward tlie 
•pot where the Castle stood. At that dark hour, however, nothing 
was to be pereetved but the masses of tall trees with which the building 
ttsitf waa confounded fo umlistmgtdshad shade, except, Indeed where 
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a single spot of light was seen gleaming like a beacon, marking that 
there was the habitation of some human beings amongst the dark and 
awful-looking blackness which the scene otherwise presented. 

After thus gazing for a few minutes, the leader of the party turned 
towards the groom, and while he reined back his horse to tlio other 
side of tlie road, said, with something of a sneer, “We will save old 
John the porter the trouble of opening the gate for us.” At the same 
moment, the well-trained horse which he rode, feeling a touch of the 
spur, started forward toward^ the wall, cleared it with ease, and horse 
and rider stood within the boundaries of the park. 

“I can’t leap with my hands and legs tied I” cried the groomfwhose 
first feelings w'cre those of an equestrian ; “ that’s impossible ; I shall 
break my own nock and the horse’s knees ” 

“ You shan’t be required to leap,” was the reply of the leader, 
from the other side of the wall; and then, turning towards one 
of his companions, he added, “You must manage to pull it down, 
Harvey.” , 

“ I will leap it fir.st, howcvcrl” replied his companion, and away 
went a second horse and man over the wall. No sooner was this dono 
than several of the otlicr liorseinen dismounted, and with short bars 
of iron, which each of them appeared to liave slung at their saddle- 
how, they set to work upon the wall of the park, and in less than a 
quarter of an hour the space of three yards was laid level between the 
road and ^lie park, 

Tlie whole of the tro<^p then piisscd in, taking the groom along with 
thi in ; and, riding slowly up to a clump of old chestnuts at the dis- 
tance of about three Imndrcd yards from the terrace on which the 
mansion stood, tliey gathered themselves together in a group under 
the boughs, and their leader, advancing a few steps, again gazed 
steadfastly upon the Castle, whose towcfs and pinnacles were now to 
be more clearly distinguished rising here and there above the trees, 
and marking, with the straight lines of the older architecture, or the 
light tracery of the more modern and ornamental parts, the sky be- 
yond, over which a pale gleam cast by the rising moon was just 
^ beginning to spread itself. 

(Jradually, as he sat there on horseback, the beautiful orb of niglit 
rose up from behind the trees, and with her peculiar power of dis- 
persing the clouds and shadows that obstruct her way, she was seen 
struggling with and overcoming the vapours of the night; sometimes, 
like a veiled but still lovely countenance, beaming through a thin 
film of white mist which grew radiant with her radiance ; sometimes 
hidden for a single instant behind a dark mass which tw(^ over her 
with gilded edges ; sometimes bursting forth from a dark doud, with 
pure effulgence, like sudden joy succeeding despair. 

As he sat there, with the varying liglit of tlie moon* falling Upon 
him, now casting his long sliadow upon the soft green turf of the park, 
now leaving Idm distinct, and as it were magnified by the dim roli^ 
light, the powerful form of that horseman was scanned eagerly Bml 
apprehensively by the groom, on whose mind but little doubt re- 
mained in regard to the diaracter and propensities of the party whose 
unwilling companion he had become. He thought he had tmtet 
a more powerful frame, and in so thinking he was nght; but the 
imagination of terror had had a great deal to do with the 
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when he called him in his heart ** the most ruffian-like fellow that his 
eyes had ever rested on.” 

After about ten minutes* contempUtion, during which not a word 
was spoken by any one, and not a sound was heard but the low sighing 
of the wind ttirough the neighbouring trees, and the scream of the 
screech owls which nested themselves in the old ivy of the Castle, the 
leader returned to his party, saying, “ I would fain have that light put 
out first ; but, however, we cannot stay wasting all our time here. 
Now, my good fellow,** he continued, turning to the groom, “ I want 
one or two pieces of information from you ; hut before you answer, 
you l^^ better take into consideration that you are speaking to a 
person not willing to be trifled with ; that if you do not answer straight- 
forwardly and at once, your life is not worth five minutes* purchase ; 
and that if you give me false information you will be as surely a dead 
man within two hours as you are now a living one. In the first 
I)lace, then, inform me, in what part of the house do the servants sleep?’* 

“ Why, up at the top, to the westward,” replied the man ; “ that is 
where the serving men sleep; but there are others, such as the 
sewers, and the grooms of the chambers, who sleep at the top of 
Hxibert’s Tower. Then there’s my lord’s own man sleeps in his ante- 
room ; but to-night there are two or three who wxre ordered to stay in 
the outer room where the prisoner is, in the old tower ; that is to say, 
in what they used to call the haunted rooms, for they were always 
shut up, and noboSy went in but my lord and Mistress Bertha, so that 
folks said that the ghost of the Countess used to walk there.’* 

** So there are three men appointed to sleep there, are there?” de- 
manded the other ; ** you are sure of the fact?” 

“Why, no,” replied the groom; “if you mean whether I am sure 
they were ordered to sleep there, Tm sure enough of that ; but 1 am 
quite as sure tlmt not one of them will do it; for I heard Will Hudson 
say that tlie Earl might skin him alive first. No, no ; they’ll none of 
them stay there after twelve o’clock at night. I’ll answer for it.” 

*‘Tliati8 sufficient on that score,” said the interrogator; “now tell 
me further, how many men in all may there be in the Castle?” 

The groom paused for a moment, as if in thought, but then answered, 
“ Some fifteen or sixteen that sleep within doors; but then there are 
all the grooms and horse-boys, and my lord’s three coachmen, and the 
running footmen, who sleep at the stables, which you know lie out 

“ I know, I know,” interrupted the other. “ Not more than fifteen 
or sixteen; fifteen or sixteen lackeys I” he continued, turning with a 
tort of contemptuous laugh to his companions ; “ it is scarcely worth 
while priming our pistols. Are there none of them sleep below ?” 

“ Why, no; not by rights,” replied the man, “except the porter and 
his boy; but to-night there will be Willy Hudson and the rest, who, I 
dare say, will come down into tho corridor and 8lee|il iif the arm- 
chairs ; and then, too, there is Fat Frank, who has got Silly John in 
charge, shut up in the dark room at the bottom of Hubert’s Tower.” 

“ Silly John]” exclaimed the other ; ** what does he do there ?” 

•• Wiy, he would not tell, I hear,’* anawev^ the groom, “who were 
the peo;^ whom he had seen bury my young lord under the be€K:Ii 
Ireea by Upwater so my lord ordered him to be shut up in the 
4iii^ mUh either 9^ 4^0}^ UU he did; and if he don’t 
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tell, hang me if he don’t starre to death, for my lord’s not o«e to go 
back from what he has once said.” 

As the man spoke, the person who had been thus questioning him 
moved his hand with a rapid and impatient gesture to the holster at 
his saddle-bow, plunged it in, and pulling out a pistol, thrust it into 
his belt. He muttered also a few words in a hurried tone, whi^ 
could only be heard by himself; but then again, appearing to recover 
from some impatient feelings, he continued, ” One word more, my good 
fellow. Is not the small Vicket door, at the back of the western 
wing, very often, if not always, left open all night?” 

Ihe man hesitated, and showed evident signs of a disinclination 
to reply. 

“ It is, sometimes,” he said at length, ** but not always.” 

“ I ask you,” continued the other,** did you ever know it shut?” 

“Yes, I think so. I don’t know. I can’t tell,” replied the groom, 
with manifest hesitation, at what he felt to be betraying tlie way Into 
bis lord’s mansion. 

“ He prevaricates,” said one of the men behind ; ” he prevaricates ; 
shall I blow his brains out, Captain ?” 

“ Not yet,” replied their leader, calmly. ** Do you intend to answer, 
or not? Did you ever in your life know that door shut ?” 

“No, I didn’t; no, I didn’t,” answered the groom. “It’s always 
open; that’s the truth.” • 

“ Very well, then,” continued the other. “ If I remember rights 
when one goes straight forw*ard from that door, and then turns along 
the first passage to the left, it leads to the little hall, out of which a 
passage takes to the foot of the great stairs. Now, there are two 
other doors, one of which leads to the private staircase going to th« 
Earl’s apartments. Which of those two doors is it; the right or 
the left ; for I forget ? Your life is at stake,” he added, in a warning 
tone. 

There was a sound like the clicking of a pistol-lock behind him, 
and the man replied without the loss of a single moment, “ It is the 
door to the left. I tell you true, upon my word.” 

‘* I dare say you do,” replied the other; “ if you don’t, so much the 
worse for you. You will remain hero till I come back ; and you know 
what will happen to you if you have made any mistake in this busi- 
ness. Harvey, learn from him exactly the way to the room where 
the poor silly man has been put. You and Hardcastle roust under- 
take to set him free ; then join mo with all speed at the point 
you know. You, Williams and Erith, stay with this man ana the 
horses; and if you should have sucli reason to believe that he has 
told me a falsehood as to induce you to leave the spot, give him a 
couple of ounces of lead in his head before you go. You understand 
me. I know a word is sufficient with you,” 

“But, Captain,” exclaimed the man whom he called Erith, “why 
should I not go with you? Ctirse me if I like to be left here, holdii^ 
the horses like a groom. Why must not I go?” 

** Because I appoint you to a post of trust and danger,” answered 
his leader; “there is morg to be apprehended from without than from 
witliin; judgment of what intelligence it may be necessary to give 
me, too, is wanted, and, therefore, 1 choose you. But to end all in 
one w<^ Erith,” he added, K*eing the other about to reply, **yoii 
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muai; «tay here, because I direct you to do so ; I, who never yet found 
you unwilling to obey at once, in moments of action and peril T' 
“Ibat’g the way you always come over me, Captain,” replied liis 
cotupanion ; however, I suppose I must do as you bid me, having 
stood by your side in many a moment of life and death work/’ 

“And always acted like a lion, where it was needful,” answered 
bis Reader, holding out to him his hand, which the other grasped 
eagerly. “God bless you, Erithl” he added; “there is something 
t^s me we shall not be long together. €f we part for the last time 
to-night, remember that I love you, and that I think even now of 
the watch-fire of Kaiser-lautem, when, wounded yourself, you brought 
cup after cup of cold water to your wounded Captain’s lips.” 

Thus saying he dismounted from his horse, and eight of bis com- 
rades followed his example. The well-trained beasts were tlicn 
ranged in ^ line, and a single rope run through the bridles seemed 
all that was necessary to keep them together till their riders’ return. 
One end of the rope was tied to a tree, the other to the last horse’s 
bit ; and after giving for one moment more at the light in the window 
of the tower, across which a dark figure was seen to pass twice, the 
leader gave a signal with his hand. The whole party then began 
silently to descend the hill, with the exception of the two who had 
been appointed to remain with the horses and the unhappy groom, 
whose terror had |iow grown to such a pitch, that, had it not been 
for the lashings with which he was attached to his horse, he could 
not have sat the animal, although it remained as quiet and passive as 
If it bad never known any other stable than that of a farmer’s mule 
With eager eyes and a beating heart the man marked the party 
fjescend tlie hill, emerge from the shadow of the trees, cross the dewy 
gras^ which glistened like frost-work in the full beams of the moon, 
ascend the opposite rise, and then take their wi^y amongst the trees 
behind, towards the back of the building where they proposed tc 
their entrance. It was certain that the property of liis lord I j 
ma^r was at stake at that moment, and perhaps also the lives o; 
several of his comrades; butyet the worthy domestic felt little or n( 
agitation upon that score. that affected him, all he thought of 
09 would too naturally be the case with most of the human worm: 
which crawl about in this state of being, was his own situation, hi: 
own ^nger. He knew, he felt, that any misunderstanding of tlic 
qirectiona he had given, or that anything going wrong in the arrange 
menu of those who had compiled him to afibrd them intelligence 
might be attributed to intentional falsehood or mis-statement on hi 
part, and that a life which he valued just in proportion to its worth 
leashess, Its inactivity, and its want of fine perceptions, might b 
Itolm £bxn hizn on the slightest notice. 

He regarded the party of nine, then, as ^ey descended the hil' 
with fbeSngs most strai^ly mingled and apparently oontradictory 
tbe|re was f hope fiw their suoce^ which he trusted would free hir 
from the painml situation in which they had placed him ; there wer 
sensations of dislike and enmity towards those who had stopped an 
made him a prisoner; there were feelings of anger in rega^ to ih 
degradation of the Earl of Panemore, whd' bad so long ruled pam 
mowt throughout the country round ; and there was that longin 
which brutes as well aa man to witness everything c 
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importance that ii passing around them, especially when they aix> 
prevented hy any cause flrom so doing. 

Ills feelings, I say, were so mingled, that hii» whole capability of 
w ishing was concentrated in one earnest desire to know the result, 
and to have, if we may use such a colloquial expression, “ the matter 
out at once.^' There are times and seasons, indeed, when ten minutes 
of the past, ten minutes of anything that is absolutely certain, are 
worth whole ages of doubt, even though tliat doubt may not ^ 
mingled with any degree gof apprehension; but in the present in- 
stance, personal terror added immensely to all that the unhappy 
man felt ; and his thoughts of every dear relation of life which might 
be sacrificed, had ample room to torture his heart, while, silent and 
inactive, he remained upon the hill, watching the progress of those 
on whom deiKjnded his Avhole afterfate. 

When they approached the side of the wood that swept round the 
esplanade, the straining eye of the captive could no longer distinguish 
them ; and he w^aited eagerly, with liis eyes fixed upon the building, 
as if he could gather all that was passing within tl»se walls IVom the 
dull unmeaning face of the stone. For some time, however, neither 
sight nor sound gave him the slightest indications of what he longed 
to learn. It was like the cold outside, which we too frequently see tn 
the world, covering a heart aU agitation, anxiety, bitterness, and pain. 

At length his feelings became insurmountable. Tljcro are degrees 
of terror w'hich give courage: he felt that it would be a tliousand 
times preferable to be amongst his comrades at the Castle, sharing 
their fate and mingling in their danger, than sitting there in perfect 
inactivity, waiting a result which ho had no power to change ; and ho 
wTithed with the bonds that confined him. As he did so, he felt tl^ 
the knot upon the cords which tied his arms gave way in a sli^t 
degree — that he could loosen it still further hy a great silent 
exertion of his strength; and as he made tliat exertion, it slipped 
down to his wrists, over wlxich it was easily passed. 

The two men who guarded him were gazing as eagerly upon 
Castle as ho had been ; and their minds were too Ml of tne progress 
of tlieir comrades to allow them to take any note of the slight move- 
ment he had made, so that, before they were at all aware of vhat be 
was doing, liis arms were free. As silently as he could, he sUppod 
one hand into liis pocket for a knife to cut the cords which tied nis 
legs, and he hod almost accomplished tliat purpose also, whUe tltey 
still continued gating at the Castle, along the windows of which mpro 
than one light was now gleaming. He felt that he could do no mons 
without calling attention ; hut he perceived that what remained to 
do would be speedily done, if he could get away, and would not im- 
pede his progress as he went ; and he gazed round upon the two who 
remained beside him, with a beating heart, lonsdn^ to gallop down to 
the Castle as thst as he could, yet terrified at the idea Of midung the 
attempt. 1^ hesitation was soon brought to on end, howew, for, 
giving way to the impulse of habit, he put forward his band, without 
thinking of what he was doing, and patted his horse’s neck. Th# 
gesture instantly drew the attention of those beside him. 

"What are you about there?” cried Eritli. "He has got hii 
hands fiue f* 

Tha groom stayed to hear no more, but snatching tip t|to ht id^o > 
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must stay here, because I direct you to do so ; I, who never yet found 
you xmwillmg to obey at once, in moments of action and peril V* 

*^ViaX*8 the way. you always come over me, Captain,” replied liis 
coinpanion ; “ however, I suppose I must do as you bid me, having 
stood by your side in many a moment of life and deatli work.” 

“And always acted like a lion, where it was needful,” answered 
his leader, holding out to him his hand, which the other grasped 
eagerly. “God bless you, ErithI” ho added; “there is something 
tj^ls me we shall not be long together. €f we part for the last time 
to-night, remember that I love you, and that I think even now of 
the watch-fire of Kaiser-lautem, when, wounded yourself, you brought 
cup after cup of cold water to your wounded Captain’s lips.” 

Thus sa3ring he dismounted from his horse, and eight of his com- 
rades followed his example. The well-trained beasts were then 
rimged in a line, and a single rope run through the bridles seemed 
all that was necessary to keep them together till their riders’ return. 
One end of the rope was tied to a tree, the other to the last horse’s 
bit ; and after gjfeing for one moment more at the light in the window 
of the tower, across which a dark figure was seen to pass twice, the 
leader gave a signal with his hand. The whole party then began 
silently to descend the hill, with the exception of the two who had 
been appointed to remain with the horses and the unhappy groom, 
whose terror had now grown to such a pitch, that, had it not been 
for the lashings vith which he was attached to his horse, he could 
not have sat the animal, although it remained as quiet and passive as 
if St had never known any other stable tlian that of a farmer’s mule. 

With eager eyes and a beating heart the man marked the party 
j^scend the hill, emerge from the shadow of the trees, cross the dewy 
grass, which glistened like frost-work in the full beams of the moon, 
ascend the opposite rise, and then take their way amongst the trees 
behind, towards the back of the building where they proposed to 
efibet their entrance. It was certain that the property of his lordly 
master was at stake at that moment, and perhaps also the lives of 
seveitd of lus comrades; but yet the worthy domestic felt little or no 
agitation upon that score. All that oficcted him, all he thought of, 
as would too naturally be the cose with most of the human worms * 
trn;ch crawl about in this state of being, was his own situation, his 
own ^Anger. He knew, he felt, that any misunderstanding of the 
directioiis be had given, or that anytliing going wrong in the anangc- 
inents of those who had compelled him to aflbrd them intelligence, 
might be attributed to intentional falsehood or mis-statement on his 
and that a life which he valued just in proportion to its wortli- 
IcAsipsts, its inactivity, and its want of fine perceptions, might be 
itakeh fimm him on tim slightest notice. 

He regarded the party of nine, then, as they descended the lull, 
Bdth ibmigs most strongly ndn^ed and apparently eontradlctory ; 

waj| A hm fbr their success, which he trusted would free him 
from tiie pi^ml tituation in whic^ they bad placed him; there were 
Kosations of dislike and enmity towarus those who had stopped and 
made him a prisoner; there were feelings of anger in reganl to tlic 
degii^fl^tinn of the Eari of I>anemore, wb& had so long ruled para- 
ipomt ihroughout the country round ; and there was that longing 
pub iPiR^ hrates as w^U «• man feeh to witness everything of 
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iinportanco that ii passing around them, especially when they are 
prevented by any cause from so doing. 

II is feelings, 1 say, were so mingled, that hl« whole capahSlity of 
wishing was concentrated in one earnest desire to know the result, 
and to have, if we may use such a colloquial expression, the spatter 
out at once." There are times ond seasons, indeed, when ten minutes 
of the past, ten minutes of anything that is absolutely certain, are 
worth whole ages of doubt, even though that doubt may not ^ 
mingled with any degree #)f apprehension; but in the present in- 
stance, X)ersonal terror added immensely to all that the unhappy 
man felt ; and his thoughts of every dear relation of life which might 
bo sacrificed, had ample room to torture his heart, while, silent and 
inactive, he remained upon the liill, watching the progress of those 
on whom depended his whole afterfate. 

Wlien they approached the side of tlie wood that swept round the 
esplanade, the straining eye of the captive could no longer distinguish 
them ; and he w^aited eagerly, with his eyes fixed upon the building, 
as if he could gather all that was passing within th^se walls from the 
dull unmeaning face of the stone. JFor some time, however, neither 
sight nor sound gave him the slightest indications of what he long^ 
to learn. It was like tlie cold outside, which we too frequently see m 
the w orld, covering a heart afr agitation, anxiety, bitterness, and pain. 

At length his feelings became insurmountable. iThere are degrees 
of terror which give courage: he felt that it wnuld be a tlmusand 
times preferable to be amongst his comrades at the Castle, sharing 
their fate and mingling in their danger, than sitting there in perfect 
inactivity, waiting a result which he had no power to change; and ho 
w rithed with the bonds that confined him. As be did so, he frit 
the knot upon the cords which tied his arms gave way in a sli^t 
degree — ^tbat he could loosen it still further by a great but silent 
exertion of his strength; and as he made that exertion, it slipped 
down to his wrists, over which it was easily passed. 

The two men who guarded him were gazing as eagerlv upon the 
Castle as he had been ; and their minds were too full of the progress 
of their comrades to allow them to take any note of the slight move- 
ment ho had made, so that, before they were at all awgre of what be 
was doing, liis arms w'cre free. As silently m he could, he sUpp^ 
one hand into lus pocket for a knife to cut the cords which tied Vs 
legs, and he had almost accomplished tliat pui^ose also, while tlMJy 
still continued gazing at the Castle, along the i^ndows of which more 
than one light was now gleaming. He that he could do no more 
without calling attention ; but he i>erceived that what repisiliad to 
do would be sjiecdily done, if he could get away, and would not im- 
iwde liis progress as he went ; and he gazed round upon the two Who 
remained beside him, with a beating heart, loxudng to gallop down to 
tlie Castle as frst as he could, yet terrified at the idea ()f ipakiog the 
attempt. His hesitation was soon brought to an end, howey^t for, 
giving way to the impulse of habit, lie put forward his handi 
thinldng of what he was doing, and patted his horn’s neck. Thf 
gesture instantly drew the attention of those beside him. 

"What are you abcoit there?’' cried Erith. **He has got hit 


hands freer 

The groom sti^cd to hear no more, but fnatcliing tpe 
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he struck hia howe hard and galloped down the hill. The report of 
a pistol rang in his ear the next moment, and at the same time a 
feeling as if some one had run a hot iron along his right cheek, fol- 
lowed by the trickling of blood, showed him that the robber’s aim had 
not been faiTamiss. The slight wound only added wings to his flight, 
however, and the sound of a horse’s feet following, urged him on still 
faster. It was — and he knew it — a rid^ for life or death ; but fortu- 
nately for him his beast felt that it was speeding to its longed-for 
stable, and though the hoofs of the pursuel sounded close behind, the 
groom rather gained than lost ground in that headlong race. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

Franklin Qbat uttered scarcely a word as he led his men down the 
hill, through the deep plantations to the left of the castle, and to the 
small door which he was aware stood generally unlocked throughout 
the #hole night. *Not a human being seemed to be stirring in the 
mansion or its proximity *, darkness, silence, and solitude, reigned in 
all the offices and courts; and the Robber laid his hand upon the 
heavy iron latch which was to give him admission into the interior of 
the building, without his approach having been perceived by any one. 

He paused there /or a moment, however, and spoke in a low tone 
to his band, saying, Remember 1 to free this young gentleman is the 
first object. After that, take what may fall in the way, money and 
jewels; nothing heavy; nothing cumbersome. All the rest that is 
light in weight and valuable in quidity, sweep off at once. What right 
ha(i he to such wealth more than we have ?” he added, in the tone of 
one who sought to justify, to himself and others, acts the justice of 
which he doubted. ** He took many a thing from others with a strong 
hand, and h© shall now feel tlie strong hand in turn. Your weapons, 
I know, are never unready ; but use them not, unless we are com- 
jp^Ued. As little bloodshed as possible! Remember, Harvey, the silly 
man, poor fellow! — then by the Earl’s dressing-room up to the old 
tower! You may clear the dressing-room as you come, if you like. 
Tiiem jewels there." 

Those he addressed heard his directions without reply, though swords 
were lefiiened in their sheaths, and the priming of some of the pistols 
or increased. Harvey, and one or two others, indeed, of the 
mm experienced, seemed too sure of their preparations to need any 
iiu^lgatimi theMf, and, without touching their weapons, prepared 
mCacooiiipany their lead^, with as much easy nonchalance as if he 
been leading them to a ball-room. 

Franklin Gray himself neither touched sword nor pistol, but there 
was no afihoted carelessness in his air. It was grave and stem, and 
Ihll of thought, as it well might be when bent upon an errand in the 
mne of whhdi human blood might be spilt like water, without any 
•f the exdtlQg and animating spirit of martial enterprise which, unte 
other circumstances, might have led him to tread gaily the path to 
tenfold dangers. He looked round at liis companions, trawever, while 
the short and flattered preparation was made; then laid his liand upon 
the iatdv and the door opened easily to his hand. 

AU waa dark within> luod the hollow echo o€ Franklin Gray’s foot^ 
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as he crossed the threshold, and strode on into the vaulted ptsaa^ 
was the only sound to be heard in tlie mansion. One by one iSie 
others followed, and leading them on through the dark corridors, 
without either hesitation or mistake, the Robber preceded sti^ght 
towards what was called the Little Hall, and pushed open a swinging 
door wliich lay between it and the passages communicating with the 
offices. As he did so, a bright light burst upon him, and (hiszled his 
eyes, so long habituated to Che darkness. He strode on, however, into 
the midst of the hall with a pistol in his hand; but the place was 
tenantless; and he found that the light proceeded from a large sconce 
over the chimney, and from a lamp standing on the table. 

Tliis will light us on our way,” he said, taking up the lamp. “That 
ia the door, Harvey, which leads to thisC!|larr8 rooms above; when you 
have set the poor man free, come that way pt once. In the end room 
of the suite you will find a door leading to a staircase between that 
room and the top rooms of the tower above. Follow the stairs and 
join me ; but, remember, do not hurt the old man. Tie him, if he 
resists, but do not take bis life, unless he tries to take yours.” 

Thus saying, he turned, and took his way through the passage that 
led towards the foot of the j^eat stairs, which he found dark and soli- 
tary. There Harvey and his companion left him ; and with the rest 
of his followers, now reduced to six in number, Franklin Gray 
ascended the steps, and entered the long corridor. 

Hark !” he whispered, after pausing for a moment ; “hark ! Hiere 
are voices speaking beyond, and 1 think I see a light througii tho 
door. That chamber lies close at the foot of the stairs which we have 
to go up, and we must see what it contains, ere wo proceed ihrtheir* 
I'ollow me,” he continued ; and, advancing with a noiseless itop^ he 
pushed open the door, wliich was only ajar, and strode into the room. 

There, seated round a table fumished'with a large black jaek fhU 
of strong ale, were, not only the three men who liad been ordered to 
keep guard over Langford, but two or three of the women servants of 
the house, whom their male companions had prevalLcd upon to come 
and cheer the solitary hours of night with their presence, and to banish 
all fears of the ghost by numbers and merriment. 

The sudden apparition of Franklin Gray and his followers, howeveiv 
at once put an end to all glee. The men sat for a moment as if Ihmea 
into miuble with terror and astonishment, but the women, without 
waiting to see whether the object of their apprehensions was corpo- 
real or incorporeal, fled with loud and piercing screams ^ the <^ppo- 
site door; and, as their retreat towards the great stairoase was cut 
offi, they had no resource but to rush up towiuds the chambers inha- 
bited by Langford. No sooner was the example of fli^ set them, 
than the men hastened to follow it, with loud and ternfted vcciflera- 
lions ; an^ though Franklin Gray, irritated by the noise, vowed he 
would fire upon them if they were not silent, they conthmed their 
outcry as they rushed on before him up the stairs and through the 
outer cliamb^. 

Without calculation or ^ncert, it struck each of the tenifled ser- 
vants that they might make their way through the prisoner’s room 
down into Lord Danemorc’s apartments, whm they hoped to frlid 
new courage, or at least protection, from one to whom th^ had been 
accustomed to see aU things yield in his vicinity. £ach,1hen,ruhbed 
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towards the door, and, when they found it locked, pushed against it 
with frantic vehemence. It shook — it yielded — the steps of the pur- 
suers were heard at the top of the stairs — another great effort was 
made; and so sudden and violent was the rush, that the door gave 
Way at once, and dating in, the terrified servants found themselves 
in the presence not only of Langford, but of the Earl himself. 

**Wnat is the meaning of all this?” exclaimed the Earl. But 
scarcely had the words issued from his lips, and before he could re- 
ceive any reply, when the figures of several strange men, armed, and 
for the most part disguised, appeared at the door-way and gave him 
some intimation of the truth. No sooner did he behold this sight, 
than he sprang towards the door which led to his apartments below, 
unlocked it, and calling to his servants, ” Follow me!” he darted down 
the stairs, leaving Langford to act as he thought fit. 

Franklin Gray paused but for a single instant for the purpose of 
speaking a few harried words to the prisoner, or rather spoke them 
as he passed; “Quick!” he cried; “take possession of the papers if 
you have not got them, and fly across the park down to Moorhurst, 
and thence to London, where use your advantage, and hire the most 
knavish, wliich means the best, of that great herd of knaves, called 
lawyers. I miwt after yonder old man, or he will get to the alarum 
bell, and have ihe Whole county upon us.” 

“Stop, Grayj stop!” exclaimed Langford ; “remember ” 

“I cannot stop! I cannot remember!” shouted Gray, sharply, in 
return, and, darmig towards tlie door, he rushed after the Earl, fol- 
lowed his band. 

Langford, left alone, paused for a moment, as if to consider, and 
then took the same path that the rest had done. The stairs were all 
in darkness, but the lights from the rooms below, the noise of many 
voices, of trampling feet, and of evident contention, guided him ; and, 
rushing on throud the dressing-room, be came to the Earl’s bed- 
room, where the old man, having snatched up what weapons he could 
find, with the terrified women clingpng to his knees, and the throe 
zhen armed in haste around him, now stood l|ke an ancient lion brought 
id bay. With his white hair floating back from his face, and the fire 
of un^enchable courage flashing from his eyes, with a pistol pre- 
sented towards Gray in one hand, and a drawn sword in the other, he 
leaned forward ready and eager for the unequal strife; whUe the 
Bobber, with his band behind him, and his urns crossed npon his 
his bro^ chest, stood gazing u^on the old peer with a Ibok, stem in- 
deed, but not devoid of admiration. 

At the same time, in a detached group to the right were Harvey 
and Hardca^c, the tot of whom h^ his Ibot planted firmly on the 
cbe^ of the Earl’s Italian valet, who lay prostrate before mm, while 
with hit xfght hand the Bobber pointed apigj ^^yb e selrSht’s head. 
Hjundcastle Ibm behind, with a short carMerBsRl^te bis shoulder, 
wBk aim at the Earl, exclaiming, as he looked toWludl Frankllb toy, 
*'ShaUIto?” 

Like lightning Langford sprang forward, Ilardcastlc, 
imd threw lip to muzzle of the carbine, which fStantlv going ofif; 
dtook^the fine gilded ceiling, and brought dbim a considerable part 
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I know you, mutinous traitor! 1 know you,*’ exclaimed fke Bsr^ 

gazing fiercely upon the Robber; I have not forgotten yon !*• 

**Nor I you, buccaneer!” replied the Robber. “But this is no tlui) 
to call such memories to mind. Make no resistance, and you are safe.” 

But, even as he spoke, there came the rushing souna of many feet 
fVorn the direction of the little hall below. The door to tlw left of th) 
Earl was thrown open, and in poured a crowd of men, grooms, horse* 
boys, ninning footmen, allearmed in haste with whatever weapons 
they could snatch up, and led on by the very groom who had been 
left upon the hill. 

Many of them were pale with terror, but the detcrmlnatloil tod 
courage of a few amongst them served to inspire the whole, aiid th^ 
poured on into the room to the number of twelve or thirteen men, 
jostling each other through the door, and gazing wildly round a 
chamber in which few, if any of them, had ever been before, and 
which now presented so strange and fearful a scene. 

The eyes of Franklin Gray flashed as he beheld them, and Hard* 
castle, suddenly bursting from the grasp of Langford — for all this had 
passed in a single moment — sprang to the side of his leader, while 
Harvey, coolly firing the pistol at the Italian’s head, followed hii 
companion, and ranged himself with the rest. The unhappy valet 
started partly up from the ground, but ere he cou[d gain hit ffet, fell 
back again, and writhed for an instant in convulsive agony, while the 
spirit quitted its frail tenement Then all was still. 

But matters of deeper interest to Henr^ Langford were going on at 
the other side of tlie room. Fury liad evidently taken place of calm- 
ness in the breast of Franklin Gray, and the Earl’s eyes were blazing 
with triumph and wratli as he fouud himself unexpectedly supported 
by so large a body of men, 

“Now, villain! wiR you surrender afld meet your fetef” Ibe old 
man exclaimed. “ Now surrender, or die where you stand, like a 
man ! Out of the way, woman I why cling vou there ?” he contiiitied, 
spurning one of the women servants with liis foot, and striding ovet 
her, to approach nearer to the Robber. But at that moment Frtok* 
lin Gray’s arms were unlildcd from his breast, the pistol in hit rfkiti 
hand was raised in an instant — there was a flash — a report, and tko 
Earl fell back. Consternation for a moment telzed upon bis attend- 
ants, and Langford’s voice Was heard aloud exclaiming, ** If you hate 
killed liim, you shall answer for it with your life !” 

But the Earl sprang up again instantly, crying, **’Tis notliing—’tit 
nothing but a slight hurt! Take tliat^ vUlidnr and, in the faiy ad 
of rising, he fired the pistol, which he hkd never let Ml, Into the 
midst of the group of robbers. He probably intended the shot 
Franklin Gray, and there had been a time when no aim* Of his would 
have fail<W in reachii^ its object; hut ho was wounded and old, and 
the bail bit thc«nan Uardcastle a few inches below the collar oonl^ 
and brought him to the ground with a loud unnatural ncreltiti* 

All was now confusion ; a number of shots were fired on both sidto 
till the pistols tod carbii^ which had been loaded were diachistod^ 
and, betaking themselves to other weapons, the two patties 
and bloodsh^ slaughter, and determined strife spread thfoipidill 
the whole apaiteents. fome were driven bock into the hb- 
yond, and p^onjped the straggle there $ some died Where Ihc^ itood} 
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and Bome were seen to ateal away wounded, or to fly as fast os tliey 
could with terror. Skill, however, and discipline were on the part of 
the robbers ; and though they were inferior in number, the advantage 
was evidently on their side. Franklin Gray, with all the worst parts 
of his nature roused and fierce within him, commanded, directed, and 
fought, as if he had been in the field. His eye was on every part of the 
chamto in turn, and his voice was heard shouting orders to his dif- 
ferent men, which, promptly obeyed, almost always brought success 
along with them. Two of the EarFs grooms, who thrust themselves 
between him and their master, fell by liis hand, either killed or 
wounded, even while he was directing others. But while he still strode 
on towards the old peer, who struggled fiercely forward to meet him, 
he was encountered by one at least equal to himself. 

With diflJculty Langford had forced himself forward through tlio 
scene of strife and confusion that was going on. He spoke to no 
one, he assailed no one, though he parried more than one blow aimed 
at random at hif head, for, though the lamp above their lieads gave 
abundant light, the struggle and the obscurity caused by the smoke 
had got to that pitch that men scarcely knew who wxre adversaries 
o? who were friends ; but, with his drawn sword in his hand, he hur- 
ried on to the part of the room where he had seen the Earl, and now 
seemed to devote himself to his defence. 

At the veiy mbment when Franklin Gray was within another 
stride of the old peer, Langford thrust himself between them. But 
the Robber’s blo^ was all on fire. “Out of my way!" he cried; 
‘ out of my way-ofi^^iDce the consequences!" 

** Stand Langford, in return, while his eyes too 

lashed lightning; “Stand back, or 1 forget ^1, and 

fou -'f' 

“ way 1" again repeated Franklin Gray, and their swords 

At that moment, however, the loud long peal^of the alarum bell 
made itself heard throughout the whole Castle-sining with such vio- 
lence and determination as 8X)e6diIy to rouse ail the villages and ham- 
lets in :the neighbourhood. Franklin Gi^ heard the sound; and 
never in' the moment of the strongest passion forgetting the judgment 
and the skill which had distinguished him in tlie army, even in the 
most uxgustifiable enterprises, he glared for a moment upon Lang- 
ford, unwilling to yield his victo, or to give up the strife ; but then, 

t the knell sounded louder and more loud upon his ear, he turned 
his nearest companion, saying, in a low voice, “ Wilson, we must 
make omr retreat. Tell Harvey to get the men together. We go by 
the same way that we came. Get hold of yonder casket, and sec 
what is in t^t cabinet, while I and these good fellows screen you ; 
and be quick, for we shall have the whole peasantry upon ut 1 ^ere 
it a tremendoQS smell of firel Be quick — ^be qnick^" 

He spoke rapidly but ^mly, glancing with his eye from tin^ to 
Hme towards his antagonist. Although he felt very sure that JjUkg- 
ford would not attempt to injure him, unless he pressed him, still he 
k^t his hlade playing round that of his opfK}nent $ and when he had 
dene, he made a lunge or two to fill up the time, lmt*evidently with- 
mit 1 ^ intention of wounding his adversaiy. Langford parri<^ them 
tSiei wd M rapid in his conclutiont it Franklin &ay» he per 
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Chived at <moe that the ringing of the alarum bell, vhich stmek hit 
ear also, had rendered the robbers apprehensive of their retreat being 
cut oflj and now made them prepare to retire. 

The Earl, however, fierce and implacable, rushed forward the more 
eagerly from the sounds he heard, and from tlie hope of taking oi 
destroying those who had dared to assail him. WiUi word and ges* 
ture he cheered on the men who still stood around him, and pressed 
forward upon the robbers, were now ranging themselves in regu* 
lar line, and slowly retreating to the doorway behind them, fiis 
men, however, were in general of tho opinion that it is wise to make 
a bridge for a flying enemy, and they seconded his gSotU but feebly, 
notwithstanding his reiterated commands and the fearful execrations 
which he poured forth upon their cowardice. Two or three, indeed, 
rushed forward wi^th him, but they were driven back in a moment 
by the line of their^adversaries, bearing with them some severe wounds 
to teach them more caution for tho future. 

They dragged back in their flight their more impetuous lord, and 
under cover of the smoke, which was now so dense as to render every 
object in the room indistinct, the Bobber and his men reached the 
door by which they hod entered, and began to pass it two at a time. 
As they did so, the eye of Franklin Gray ran over their numbers, 
and he suddenly exclaimed, ** Halt I Hai^costle is down and dead ; 
but where are Harvey and Doveton ?** • 

** 1 am here,** cried a faint voice, which proceedca from a man who 
was seen staggering towards them through the clouds of smoke. 
** Go on, Captain ; never mind me. I will come alter.” 

** Wo must leave none in the hands of the enemy,” cried the Rob- 
ber, starting forward, and taking the wounded man by the arm. At 
that moment, however, one of the grooms darted upon Doveton, and 
seized him by the collar, but as instantly fell back on thp floor deft 
nearly to the jaws by the heavy blade of Franklin Gray, who, while 
he was thus remorselessly sen^ng the spirit of an adversary to its 
eternal account, was shouting out with anxious care for his compor 
nions—” Where is Harvey ? I don’t see Harvey I” 

Such is human nature 

*’I am here; I am here, Captain,” cried Harvey, bursting into the 
room from the opposite door, and tlirowing down a man who stood in 
his way. 

” Come quickly, then; come quickly I” cried bis leader; ** we shall 
scarce have time to re treat 1” 

” No, by , we shall not I” replied l^arvey, rushing up to Frank'^ 

lin Gray, and speaking in a low tone. **We shall no^ for the house 
is on fire in every part. I ran through there to see if we could geJ 
out by that staircase and the little hoU, but the fire seems to hav< 
begun there; some of the men must have knocked oVer the sconce 
Our only way |riU be up these stairs, down the others from the tower 
and through the great gallery. But we must be quick, for the fire i 
running that way rapidly.” He spoke quickly, but by time ther 
was no cliance of his being interrupted, for the same tidii^ h^ jus 
been communicated to^he Earl and those wlio surrounded hi^ bn 
not with the same clearness; and, bonified at the thought of th 
new kind of death presented to their eyes, the whole body gfoom 
and attendants had made a rush towards Ihe aate-cbamb^ 4naTeitl 
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bule, hoping to escape by the same way that Harrcy had attempted, 
but found impracticable. 

The Earl followed them more slowly, and he might be seen once 
or twice to raise his hand toward his head, as if either faint from loss 
of blood, or giddy with the smoke and the fatigue. 

Langford gazed after him eagerly, and when he saw him reach the 
door, and t^e hold of the lintel as if for support, he darted forward 
to aid him; but he was suddenly detained by a strong and powerful 
hand which grasped his arm, and turning, he beheld Franklin Gray 
and two of his men by his side. 

“This wayl this way!” cried the Robber, eagerly; “tliis way, if 
you Would save your life and regain your liberty ! This way, if you 
would recover the papers you have so long eagerly sought! The 
hottte is on fire, and everything will quickly be consumed !” 

Langford hesitated ; but when he turned again towards the Earl, 
the old peer had passed through the door, and was no longer .visible. 

“Quick — quictf!** cried Franklin Gray. “Come you must and 
shallT Drag him along whether he will or not;*' and, seized by both 
arms, he was hurried to the foot of the staircase leading to the tower. 
Some sudden emotion, however, seemed there to take possession of 
him, and make him throw aside all hesitation at once. 

“ My duty first,** he cried, “ and God’s will for the rest ;’* and shak- 
ing off the hold of those who were hurrying him forward, he ex- 
claimed, “ Go cm, Gtay, and if I perisl^ forget that we have drawn 
our sWords upon each other; — go on.** As he spoke he turned with 
a rapid step, and retrod his way into the Earl's bed-room. 

Gray goZed after him for a moment, with a look of stern sorrow 
and then sdld, “ On, my men! He must perish if hO will.’* 

A numbet of voices assailed Langford as he entered the Earl’s bed- 
room, eJKclaiming, “ Not that way — ^not that way! the vestibule is all 
on fire! the stairs ore do^vn!” and men and women, rushing rapidly 
towards the other staircase by which the robbers had fled, passed him 
as he advanced, while the heat was becoming more and more intense, 
and the smoke almost suffocating. 

“ Wliere is the Earl ?’* he demanded of one of the grooms as he 
dasTted by him. 

“1 don’t know, replied the man, with all the bitter selfishness of 
terror. “ Gone to the devil, I dare say,” and on he rushed. 

But Lanj^ord, undismayed^ strode forward — ^passed through the 
. bed-roonL and entered the ante-room beyond. It was now clear of all 
the crowd of attendants who liad supported the Eafl in his struggle 
with ihU robbers, but had fled in different directions from the still 
more ap|Milling fate that now menaced every one witliin those walls. 
The fire was tt^ning round the cornices ; the smoke was tremendously 
thick — ^the beat and smell of burning wood intolerable, and l9ie rush- 
ing and roaHhg of the flames, as they seemed to revel with demoniac 
triuiUph in the passages beyond, was almost deafoning to the ear. 

immediately Under the lamp that hung from the ceiling, however, 
and leaning on a table of splendid naosolc^work, whidi wai soon 
destined to cmmble into nothing undil''' the jaws of dm detmiHng 
elomeUtfe, stood the Earl of llanemore^ #hh the blood deicing 

a wound in tlm shoulder and from another in thU arm. Th£e 
was a soriof fixed, stem, odd *^***^™^ft|Bif** oounianaiiee^ which 
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had something awful in it, as, in that scone of terror and coming 
destruction, he stood without making one aSbrt to save himself. 

“Fly, my lord, fly!^* exclaimed Langford, hurrying towards him; 
“ this way is still clear/* 

“ Sir,” replied the Earl, calmly and coldly, “I cannot fly; I am old, 
and weak, and wounded, and I cannot fly. I have exerted myscS 
somewhat too much in this little affray; my strength is expended, 
and I cannot fly. I may asswell die here, as in tiie next room or the 

room beyond.” 

“God forbid that it should be so!” replied Langford, eagerly. "My 
lord, I can bear you forth ; I am young and strong, onlmrt and un- 
fatigued. Let me — let me save you!” 

“Touch me not, sir P exclaimed the Earl; “touch me not? You 
liiive brought this thing upon my head. From the sight of that man’s 
fiice, I know where you gained your information of my former life. 
He came to set you free. Touch me not! but go to join your follows 
while you may. Here, with death hanging overinc, and perhaps 
over you, I tell you I hate and abhor you, and will not have your 
support, even to save my life!” 

“ Say not so, my lord ; say nert so,” replied Langford, casting him- 
self on his knee before him; "let me entreat you — let me adjure you 
to accept my aid ! Did you not see my sword drawn against him In 
your defence ? Hate me, my lord, you may ; injuKJ me, you have ; but 
you know not yet that I love you with a love that may change ymir 
hate into affection ; and to show you what I feel, I sweat that If you 
come not to safety with me, I wiU remain and die with you!” 

The old man was moved. " This is strange — this is very strange!” 
he said; "but no!*^* he added, "save yours^f, Monsieur de Beaulieu, 
save yourself; and, in gratitude for what you say, let us mutually 
forgive one another. For me, my hour i» come; I know It— I feel it. 
My plans are frustrated and thwarted ; the secrets of my early Ufa 
displayed; the mansion of my fathers burnt to the ground! my sou, 
my only son, dead by the hand of a murderer! — I am old, houseless 
— hopeless; why shoiild I linger? I am companionless, childless; 
why should I live?” 

“ Not childless, my lord,” replied Langford; "not companionlCii, 
if you will have it so. Your son, Lord Danemore, is dead, but not 
your only son. Your son is lost — but your eldest son is at your feet!” 

" God of heaven !” exclaimed the £an; “ what do you tilw ? You 
arc so like; yes, you are so like — ” 

"Yes, my lord — ^yeaP exclaimed Iiangford, "I know I ttn. I am 
like Eugenie de Beaulieu, your first, your only wife. I am her son! 
I am your child! But now let me save jay fitlher and be threw his 
vigorous arms around him. 

The did man bent down his head upon his shoulder/ and wept; hut 
he resisted him no longer; and Langford, with a great effort, rmidl^ 
that still powerful form in his arms, b^re liim strongly onwanl 
the bed-room, and the dressing-room behind It, to the stidrs. It Is 
true be felt that he carried a great and unusual weigfit; but thM 
were those feelings wiuiln his bosom which oxade evexy muscsle as 
strong as a bond m iron, and he bore the old peer up the stairs ihto 
the chamber where he had been so long confined. 

tJntil tlmt moment, the Earl utte^ not a word, and & ISill 
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rained heavy from his eyes; but then he raised his head, exclaiming, 
‘‘ Stop! stop! The papers, my boy! The papers!” 

“ Not for a world T exclaim^ Langford; “ if we have time, it is all 
that we shall have;” and on he liurried through the ante-chamber and 
down the stairs to the long gallery. 

There was an awful sight before him. The rich carved oak wain- 
scotting was aB in flames. The invaluable pictures which covered 
the walls shrivelling and crackling with the fire. The armour and 
weapons, either of 3ie chase or war, whicm had been piled up in the 
form of trophies between the panels, fallen from brackets that sup- 
ported them, cumbered the floor in many places. The ceiling from 
above was dropping down with the heat, and in two places the flame 
might be seen forcing its way through the flooring from below, and 
curling up the wooden pillars which supported the roof. It was evi- 
dent that the whole of the corridors underneath were on fire ; and as 
Henry, bearing his heavy burden, strode on along the gallery, ho 
knew not but that each step might precipitate both himself and his 
father into the gulf of death. His heart, however, was proud of its 
doing, and fearless ; and if there was one feeling in his breast which 
was painfhl, it arose there only when the thought of Alice Herbert 
crossed his mind — when deep love and the memory of her affection 
came tender and unnerving upon him. For a single instant all the 
painful particulars of her situation, if he were lost to her, flashed 
across his mind, but he banished them in a moment, and summoned 
high resolution to his aid, knowing that he was acting as she would 
have him act — knowing that she would be proud and satisfied if she 
could see him at that moment. 

Onward he went, rapidly but carefully. Twice he felt the flooring 
giving way beneath him, and twice by a longer stride he reached a 
spot where the beams were firm and unconsumed. The vast size of 
the galleqr enabled him to breathe with greater freedom, but still he 
could not see clearly to the top of the great staircase, not only on 
account of the smoke, but on account of a shower of sparks which 
came down from a spot where the ceiling had fallen in. 

The dust and mortar, even when he readied that place, prevented 
him fipom discovering what was the state of the flooring below ; only 
two steps, however, my between him and the head of the great stair- 
case. If he reached it> he knew that he was safe, for it was of stone, 
and he strode on. The flooring gave way, however, at the first step, 
but he perceived it yielding b^ore it was too late, imd with a violent 
iMrlklcm sprang across the diasm. The effort was so great as nearly 
to have cast him headlong down the steps, but he caught the iron 
bthtstiade, and with a beating heart felt that he and his father both 
mere saved. 

"Thank God-!** he exclaimed. 

i!#*T1iaok Qod!** rejoined the Earl; "I can walk now! I can walk 

wear 

Alt Langlbrd still bore him on till they bad reached the doorway, 
and passed out under the arch which projected beyond the building 
There, reLaidlng his hold, he suffered the £arl*to regain his feet ; but, 
still suppmtmg him by the arm, led liim onwai^ alter ^ving a 
moment to recover breath, towards a spot on the terrace whbre all 
ihOiO whil, had escaped from the fire, were assembled, and, as too 
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Qsuftl on such QCCAsionsi were standing with fttflotiTO wonder And id* 
fish thankfulness for their own deliverance. 

Further on, indeed, there were two or three people engaged in 
raising with difficulty a long ladder towards the high tower where 
Langford had been confined. But aery of “The Earl I the Earl I** 
which burst from the nearest group as the two approached, caus^ 
them to pause, and the woman Bertha, who had been directing their 
movements, ran up in haste. The Earl, leaning on the Arm of him 
who had saved him, gazed Uf> for an instant upon the splendid man* 
sion of his ancestors, while in some parts wide black vacuities, fringed 
with fire, and in others a mass of flame and a blaze of light, crowned 
by a pyramid of red sparks and smoke, showed him the state of that 
building from the midst of whicli he had been borne. 

The sight thus presented to his eyes, the memory of all that night's 
events, the sudden wakening up of old, and dear, but painful, associa- 
tbns, the renewal of feelings that had been extinct, and the struggle 
of wonder and uncertainty with joy and conviction, were overpowenng 
to a frame weakened as his had been. He turned from the burning 
mansion to his recovered son ; he gazed for a moment, eamestlyr 
intensely, on his countenance, and then, casting his arms around hit 
neck, he exclaimed, “ It is — ^it is — my son I my child! my deliverer! 
But my eyes grow dizzy ; my heart feels sick.'* And as he spoke, he 
fainted with the loss of blood and the manifold emotions which 
thronged into his heart. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

“He acknowledges him! he acknowlcflges him os his own child 
exclaimed the voice of Bertha, who had run up in haste from the 
other group. “ Bear witness all! bear witness every one! you Henry, 
you Jones, you More ton; he acknowledges him as fas son oven at the 
moment of his death!" 

“Hush! husli! he is not dead!" exclaimed the deep fhll vdk» (A 
Langford; “he is but fainting from loss of blood. Some one seek a 
surgeon speedily. Give me something to bind up his wounds. Cannot 
some one fetch a cup of water?" 

“ He acknowledged him !" repeated the woman Bertha, whose whdie 
mind seemed taken up with one idea; “he has acknowledge^ him; 
let every one bear witness. I knew it would be so; I knew it must 
be so. I knew that fate and inscrutable justice would work oiM> 
their own way, though it were in darkness and in shadow. I knew 
that it wanted no mortal skill to direct, no mortal hand to help. Oh, 
thou," slie continued, turning towards Langford, “thou who hast 
undergone the severe trial in thino infancy of evil fortune and adver* 
sity, thou who hast drunk the bitter cup in youth, now*»-now that the 
sweeter cup is presented to thee- -forget not the lessons thou hast 
learnt, and show that thy heart has been softened, not hardened, 
struggles early endured, and sorrows tasted in the brightest days m 
life; now show that thy bosom is as free, even when loaded with 
riches, as whenllowllest d^rtune oppressed thee." 

“ I trust it may be so," replied Langford, quickly; “ I trust it may 
be so ; but neveilhelesi you mark not the Earl's oonditioiL Qnlek, 
Mistress Bertha, quick* Surely some simples can be found lo mall 
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liim from IMS state of insensibility. Seek them, I beseech you; seek 
them quickly, for it is terrible to think of losing a parent when one 
has so lately regained one ” 

“ Fear not I fear not!” answered the woman, gazing upon the Earl; 
** he only faints. There is many a year’s life yet within those old 
limbs. He was not saved from destruction to die at the moment 
when his dearest tie to the world was restored to him. But look not 
impatient, Master Henry; I will speed quickly to the rooms which 
are not yet on fire, although my keys hs^e been stolen from me, and 
I Iniow not where to find anything that I seek. Nevertheless, so be 
it ; I go but to obey.*' 

She turned as if to quit them ; but Henry, and one or two of iboso 
who stood near, exclaimed, “Hold! hold! he is better; he opens his 
eyes. Bring us some water; that will restore him fully.” 

As they spoke the Earl did indeed open his eyes, and looked around 
him feebly. A few long strips of linen were procured, and made into 
bandages for his wounds. Langford, as we shall still call him, applied 
them skilfully add well ; and some water was obtained, of wliich the 
Earl drank eagerly, for he was parched and thirsty witli exertion and 
loss of blood. The deep draught seemed to refresh him much, and 
he raised himself up on his arm from the turf whereon they had laid 
him, making a sign for Langford and others to help him to rise 
entirely. 

“You are better now,” said Langford, eagerly; “you are better 
now. Let us bear you to some cottage in the neighbourhood, where 
the aid of a surgecjn may be procured.” 

“lam better,” replied the Earl, in a voice wonderfully firm ; “I am 
better, my son; but there is mucli yet to be done, liaise me up. 
Stay; give me your band, I can raise myself. How goes tlie fire? is 
tlie building all down ?” 

“ Oh, mind not the building, my lord,” replied bis son ; “ mind not 
the buyding. Let us attend to your safety first. There will not bo 
wanting means to raise DaUemore Castle from its ashes again. No, 
my lord, no,” he continued, seeing the Earl make an impatient sign 
with his hand ; “the building is not all down ; the whole of the right 
wing is free, and the people ore bringing out everything valuable that 
it contains.” 

“ But the tower, the tower,” exclaimed the Earl. “Those papers, 
my boy, they must be preserved at all risks, otherwise your destiny 
will foil be clouded. Lift me up, lift me up, I say.” 

With very little assistance he raised himself from the ground and 
gazed over tlie building, fixing lus eyes eagerly on the old tower in 
which Langford had b^n confined. The fire, running alo^ the 
corridors, reached the first ipd second stories, and rshnu the 
ftemeworks of the lower windows might be seen the long.^mbcnt 
flames curling like fiery serpents. But up above appeared the wiu> 
flows of the chambm which contained matter of sudi interest to 
the Earl and his son, through which shone forth nothing but the 
oalm steady light of tlie lamps that had been left burning there — 
pouring fora a mild and tranquil lustre, higiH abovu all the fierce and 
eager fiames below, like a gentle and virtuous spirit shining on in 
peaoefol brightneas amidst the fire, and flame, and smoke of the angry 
and cansimung strifes, and foul ambitlans of the world. 
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"Tlipre ii yet time,” exclaimed the Earl; "tliere i$ yep time! 
Kaisc up tlutt ladder/’ he continued, turning to those who had been 
]>hicing it against the tower as a means for his own escape, but had 
now let it aink back again to the ground ; ** raise up that ladder* 
Why have you let it drop? Tlierc! Be quick! IHace it against 
the furthest window to the east. Why do you not aid them he 
continued, turning to some of the servants who stood inactive. By 
Heaven, I will have your cars slit, if you stand idly there!” 

The men, reminded by thg lone, of the fiery rule uuder which tlicy 
had so long lived, sprang to obey; but notwithstanding all the eager 
haste with which he urged then on, to raise that tall ladder was a 
work requiring some labour and time, and, while they did it, the 
anxious eye of the Earl marked with apprehension the flauies appear- 
ing, one after another, at the small loop-hole windows which lighted 
tlic! staircase that led from tlic great gallery to the chambers above. 

” Now, now%” he said, in the loudest voice he could command, of 
soon as the ladder wjis fixed, “ a thousand guineas to the man who 
wll mount into tliat room, and with a pickaxe break«opea the cabinet 
door in the w'all on the left hand, and bring me dowm safely the small 
iron case that is contained therein* A thousand guineas to that man, 
1 say!” 

I will do it, my lord,” cried a stout peasant, starting forth; ** I’d 
go through fire, or w'ater either, for a tliousand guineas, for then I 
could marry Jenny Barker, and take old Hudson’rfaxm. There’s no 
pickaxe here, but here’s a crowbar, which will do as well.” 

” Up, up then,” cried the Earl ; ” a thousand guineas if you bring 
it dow'u 1” 

The young man sprang up the ladder at once ; but cr© he had 
reached the top, the flames were seen bursting tlirough the wlndowi 
of the adjoining room, and every eye below watched his ascent with 
fearful interest. He w ent on boldly, hoyrever, and, reaching the top, 
contrived to open the window. He was seen kneeling for a moment 
upon the- sill, and then sprang into the room. 

A moment of anxious suspense follow'cd, but then the small flicker- 
ing point of the flame was seen curling round the wood-work of the 
easement throiigh which he had just passed, and in another instant 
it burst forth in a volume. As it did so, a wild scream burst from 
tlic crowd belli nd the 1^1, and a pretty country girl ran forward, 
wringing her hands. But at tliat moment the form of him she loved 
w as seen emerging firom the very midst of the fire. He planted his 
foot firmly on the ladder, and descended rapidly, holding a small case 
in his arms. 

** He has got them I” cried the Earl; ”he has got them!” and he 
turned towards Langford with a sjj^c full of joy. 

11c is safe !” murmured the gi^ ” be is safe I” and slic burst into 
tears. 

With haste so great as almost to bo dangerous, the young man 
descended the ladder ; but it soon became apparent why he did so, for 
the flames were seen curling about tlie upper rounds thereto and just 
as he reached the bottom, the upper part, consumed by the intense 
heat, gave way, and the B^dcr fell, first against another point of the 
tower, and then with a crash to the ground. The young man, how- 
ever, wag safe ; and, giving one pressure of the hand to the gjtA, who 
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tan forwara to meet him as he passed, he advanced directly to the 
Eari, and placed the small iron case that he carried in his hands. 

It opened with a spring lock, and the Earl pressed it back eagerly. 

I^ngford gazed, not without much agitation, for there before him, 
he thought, lay all that he had so long desired and striven to possess, 
the proofs of his mother’s honour and purity, his title to great wealth, 
a noble name, and high rank, (not only in his own country, but in 
that which had in some degree adopted him,) and the means of 
showing, of proving, to Alice Herbert, tha^, he had loved her, and sought 
her, with the high, pure, disinterested love of which she was worthy. 
He gazed anxiously, then, while the Earl pressed back the lock ; 
but the old man’s hands were still feeble, and it was with difficulty 
that he accomplished that object. He did so at length ; the lock gave 
way, and the top flew open ; but, to the surprise and consternation of 
both, the casket was void. Not a paper, not a trace of anything of 
the kind did it contain. 

The Earl let it drop from his hands, and turned a glance of fierce 
inquiry upon tha young peasant, exclaiming, “ Have you opened it ?” 

* As I hope for salvation, my lord,” exclaimed the young man, ** I 
neither tried nor knew how to open it, but brought it to you just as I 
found it.” 

His anxious and terrified look, the sudden rush of blood to his counte- 
nance, his frank and ingenuous bearing, all confirmed his words, and 
left no doubt that fiie spoke the truth. The Earl then turned to his 
son, and gazed in his face with a look of deep and painful interest. 
Langford’s brow was grave, but calm, and taking both the Earl’s hands 
in his, he said, ** Never mind, my lord ; it cannot bo helped ; let us bs 
satisfied with the good which has befallen us. This day I have gained 
a father, and you a son ! It is enough! Let us not mind the rest.” 

The Earl cast himself upon his bosom. ** You are my son, you arc 
my son!” he said ; I know and feel it, though there is much that I do 
not comprehend, there is much still to be explained. You are like 
your mother 1 Oh! too like your mother ! Hating myself for having 
wronged her, I hated her bemuse she was wronged ; and yet, though 
it seem madness and folly to say it, I loved her still. But I knew not 
that she had bad a son, or I would never have acted as I did act ; 
I would never have wronged her as I did wrong her. A vague sus- 
picion of the truth, a wild whirling phantom of the imagination, did 
cross my mind once in years long gone ; and once, too, within these 
few days, when first I saw you in that tower. But wliy, why did she 
conceal it?” 

” Because, my lord,” replied Langford, ** you had left her ; you had 
taken from her the proofs of your marriage with her ; you were upon 
the eve of marriage with another, ^roud and princely dame of another 
land ; and because her brother, unde, once your friend and coni> 
panion, thou^ he doubted not the tale that his sister told of her 
private marriage with yourself, and of your having obtained from her 
all the proofs of that marriage, upon the most solemn vow never to 
destroy them ; though he doubted it not, I say, no, not a word of tlie 
whole tale, yet he insisted upon her concealing her situation and the 
birth of her child, for the sake of the lionou/of his femily, at least till 
he could obtain firom you the proofs of his sister’s virtue. Nay more ; 
when found that, notwitlistanding all liis precautions, scon^ had 
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got abroad and was busy with her name, lie forced her to quit her 
own land, to dwell in other countries, to assume anotlier name, and to 
countenance the report of her« wn death. In every matter of fortune 
he treated her with noble and princely generosity ; and in all jrK)intii 
he was kind, except in one, where he was stern and inflexible. But I 
agitato you. You are not able to hear tliis talc now." 

“ Go on ! go on T' exclaimed the Earl ; “let me hear it all at once* 
Keep mo not a moment in suspense." 

“ Well,” continued Lan^ord, "lie educated me a« if I had been his 
ovrn cliilcl ; but, as I was born in England — bom within but a few miles 
of this spot — he caused me to be placed in the English regiments 
serving at that time with the troops of France. Wlien of an age to 
judge for myself, he told me, with her consent, the sad story of my 

mother, which she had never told me " 

"What! then she lived!" exclaimed the Earl; "ihe did not die 
when 1 was told she died !" 

" Oh no, my lord," replied Langford ; “ she bore f^^p grief fbr many 
a long and bitter year. Hera was a heart of mueli cuduranco, and 
tlioiigh the disappointment of her first aflection, the destruction of all 
confidence in " ^ 

"llushl hush!" exclaimed the Earl, covering his eyes with hia 
hands. “ Hush, hush; I did her bitter wrong I" 

There was a silent pause of several minutes, acd. then the old man 
asked again, " How long has she been dead ?" 

“Scarcely two years, my lord," replied liis son ; “and let me say, 
that even to the last, there was within her heart a lingering spark of 
i affection toward him whom she had loved in early youth— 'Whom abs 
bad loved alone.^’ 

“ Bless her!" exclaimed the Earl; “ bless her! Oh, could she bul 
know that 1 weep for her even now!" and ho did weep, 

"But that, too," he added sadly, “ill amongst the dark things of 
the irrevocable past. Ohl could but man remember that, though each 
act that be performs, each fiery passion gratlfi^, each rash word 
spoken, each selfish wrong committ^ may be blotto from bis memory 
the next hour, like words written by the finger of a child upon the 
seE’Shore sand ; that, though his remembrance thereof mav be but as 
a waxen tablet, on which each new impression effaces the last ; could 
he but remember, I say, that there is a stern and adamantine record 
kept by fate, on which the lightest line, once traced, can never bo 
efiaced, wliich whole oceans of tears can never clear of one spot, nor the 
fiery longings of the repentant heart ever purify of one dark act done, 
human tilings would surely never give themselves cause to feel what 
I feel now, longing to poor out my blood like water, so that it could 
hut recall the past." % 

There was another pause, and then the Earl continued, “Tell me 
more, mf son ; tell me more. You spoke of your unole. He was a 
noble man, and generous. Though there have been harsh wortls ai^ 
fierce acts pass between us, I loved him well : I love him even now, 
"I was aboitt to say, my lord,” continned Langford, “ that wbetl 
I was of an age to hearnnd judge, he told me my mother’s history, 
and my own condition. He told me tliat you had wedded another, 
and had a son on whom you doted fondly; and he showe^i^je that 
there was no chance of your ever doing myself or my moth# 

H 
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if "by so doing you were to wring your earldom and your rich estates 
from him, the ehUd of your affection* He then proposed to me to 
make a sacridce, and opce more to apply to you for the proofs of my 
mother’s marriage, entering into a solemn compact with you never to 
produce those proofs in England. Possessing them in France would 
not only have at once restored the honour of my mother, but would 
have rendered me heir to the Marquisate of Beaulieu, and to all the 
estates thereunto attached. But there arose a question as to whether 
my hirth aliould be made known to you.® My mother longed for it 
eagerly; for with a mother’s fond affection she thought that there 
was seething in your breast which would prevent you from utterly 
wro9|^ng your child.” 

Tim Earl stretched forth his hand and turned away his head, ex- 
claiming, “ She did me more than justice. My heart might have been 
torn with agony and shame, but I should have found no means to 
escape but in fresh crime, and might not have had the courage even to 
do partial right.” 

**So my uncle* judged,” replied Langford, ^and he refused his 
eopsent to your being made acquainted cither with my birth, or with 
my mothers existence. He offered wu his solemn pledge, liowever, 
never to use the proofs, if you once yielded them, for any other pur- 
pose than to establi««h the fact of his sister’s marriage, in France.” 

” And I refused Ijini,” said the Earl ; ** I refused him what he had 
evfery right to claim. But it Is vain regretting; and he, too, is dead, 
bearing with him to the cold tomb a load of tiguries, from him whom 
be once called h|8 friend — ^from him whom ho succoured in adversity, 
nprs^ in sickness. He, too, is dead, and with him likewise the past is 
beyond recall. But with thee, my boy, with thee it is not too late; 
imd yet,” he added, sadly, “ those papers are lost which 1 promised 
never to destroy-^which I gnard^ so carefully — tlie only proofs of 
that marrhiKe^tliey are lost at the very moment that I find my son. 
Boes it not eectn as If fete were resolved to punish all my past 
de^s by stamphig tbeni ^Hh its irrevocable signet at the moment 
Inrit longed to recall them? Whet shall we do? How shall we 
act to prove tlic facts? Bertha you were present; you are the only 
one now lefb’* 

“ Is it not enough that you acknowledge him?” demanded tlie wo- 
man ; “ are your laws in this land so hard that a man cannot do tardy 
justice when he longs to do it ?’* 

**Wbat is justice to on^ might be injustice to anotlier,” replied 
larngford ; and if f am rightly informed, the title and estates must 
pass away to some far relauvc.” 

**A man I hate I*’ exclaimed the Ear), with a touch of his old 
fierceness. 

But Langford interposed. ** Oh, hate no one now I” he said; but 
)et us talk no more of these things; at least not now. You Ate faint, 
my lord, and I fear, much hurt; lean on my arm, and take this gt>(»d 
youth’s tOii, wlm, tliougU he bmught us but tlie empty casket, witii 
thf treasure gi>ne, must not he unrcwavde<l.” 

“nie stables are not touebed, ni 3 ' lord,” aaid ouf of the grooms, 
advancing, and bowing low; **we can bring a CHiriage in a moment.” 

sol do so, speedily r replied aiul he endeavoured 

tekad tbe peer to rome place of repose, But the old mau seemed 
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still inclined to linger and to inquire into the past. In the preecno# 
of the nM'ful scene which was yet proceeding before his eyes, itU 
tliat hail been said, both by lather and son, bad been wiincsicd by h 
crowd of }>or8on8; but at first, the overpowering feelings of ilujir lieart# 
Ivatl withdrawn all attention from external objects, and neither iiud, 
remarked nor remembered that there was any living soul present but 
tliemselve?. Henry Jiad awakened to their situation first, and lie now 
strove to prevent the Earl entering further into tlie history ot his past 
life, grieved and angry w'itlniimself for not having sto[<j)eU him ero 
any ears had heard lum charge himself with so many dark olfenccs. 

‘‘We arc surroumkid by listeners, my lord,” lie said, in u low 
seeing tliat tlie Earl was proceeding with the theme then paramount 
in his thoughts; “ we hail better pause till we are iu piivuio. There 
is many a keen ear around us.” 

‘‘ I mind them not!” replied the Earl, aloud, drawing himself up te 
his full heielit, but still leaning upon bis son’s arm; ‘‘I mind them 
not! I would liave them know it! Who can say Uiat I shall ever 
ace to-morrow’s sun? Hear every one, and bear witness, « that I 
acknou loJue this gentleman as my son ; that I was fully and lawtuUy 
innrridl to liis rnollier, before hi^irtli, in the eliureh of Uppington; 
that by my hand the leaf was torn from the register which recorded 
that marriage ; that the certificate thereof was taken by me from hli 
mother; and that it, with the torn leaf and other papers, was kept by 
me, from that time to this, in the case whicli now lies empty there. 
Some one has stolen them in the horrors of this night; but ft* 
their recovery, I will double the reward I oflered for the casket itself 
Let every one remember the words that 1 have spoken. This if naty 
legitimate son!” 

Tlie people around answered by a shout; but the heavy prosfurt 
of the Earl’s hand upon his son’s arm shy wed Henry that tlie exertion 
of speaking in so loud a tone had been too much for liis exhausted 
powers ; and he eagerly led him away towards a si)ot wJrere he eoab| 
sit down till the vehicle came to caixy him to the ncighbourinf 
village. The old man seemed satisfied, however, with whut he had 
• accornplislied, and gazing in his son’s face with a smile, he said, “ | 
have done my best towards one act of rex>arution. Oli, my boy, would 
tliat I could repair all I” 

Langford said little iu reply, but what he did fay was kind ap4 
lender ; and as soon as the carriage appeared ; the Earl was placed in 
it, and conveyed to the house of the clergyman of tlm village, wlio 
gladly received his noble patron. Messengers were instantly sent off 
for surgeons, but ere they arrived, Xarngford, who sat by his fatberif 
bedside, saw with pain a bright red si>ot deepening every moment in 
the Earl’s cheek, announcing, as well as liis burning tliirst, tliat ftrong 
fever was faking possession of him. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

It is awful thing to sit by the bed of sickness at any time; to ifi# 
that strange and iiwStpUciide thing, animal life, opprpsi^ and beatesi 
down like a crushed butterfly, waving its faint wings with the 
of suflering, but not the freedom of health; to mark the qidck bfeaw* 
ing, to gaze upon the anxious eye# to see the cheek* once tlori^ 
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pale and ashy, the lip parched and dry, the thin nostril fexpandinpf for 
the insufficient breath, the hand suddenly blanched and crown meagre, 
the uneasy frame tossing with the dire combination of lassitude and 
restlessness ; and to know that all these are signs of a spirit ap»proacli- 
ing that dread portal, which, if once passed, can never be passed again 
till the gates of life are tlirown open for eternity! 

It is an awful thing at any time ! but when the being whom we sec 
»o situated is dear to our heart by the ti%s of kindred or of love, it is 
Still inore awful; and awful, trebly awful, is the scene, when the 
creature that lies weighed down by sickness before our eyes is both 
cl<Wly linked to our deepest feelings and tendercst natural affections, 
and yet loaded, even more than by the weight of malady, with I'aults 
and errors, and sins and crimes, which may render the dark passing 
of that fearful porch of death, the eternal separation from all who 
loved him on the earth. 

The fire in Danemore Castle had burnt itself out. Part of the 
Duilding had bean saved, and remained uninjured. Tlie servants had 
taken possession of it, and were using all means to prevent the fire 
irom breaking out again. The greater part of the peasantry had re- 
turned to their homes, and few pei^ns w’ere seen in the park or on 
the terraces, but here and there a straggling group of idlers gathered 
toother from the neighbouring country to gaze upon the scene of 
ruin and destruction. 

He whom we have called throughout this book Henry Langford, liad 
twice gone forth, at hit father’s desire, to see what was taking place 
without, and he now sat, in the cool grey of the dawn, beside the couch 
«€ the Earl, as he lay obtaining snatches of brief and troubled slum- 
ber. As Langford so sat, and gazed upon him, the natural feelings 
<»f a son*s heart towards a father would have way. The blood of kin- 
dred stirred within him, andjie felt tbnt he was his son. But still as 
he gazed, the image of his dead moths r rose up before his sight, and 
all the bitter wrongs that she hod suti'ered made his heart sad, and 
brought the tears into his eyes. 

He thought of her as he had known her in his youth, still cxqui- 
aitely lovely, though touched by the withering hand of sorrow. He « 
thought of her as he had known her in later days, fading rapidly 
away, like a flower broken and trampled under foot by some heedless 
|>Mser-by. He thought of her as he had seen her on the bed of death, 
with every worldly hope at an end, and with no thought nor care but 
of the heaven to which her steM were bent, and of his own future 
Ikte and happiness on earth. Her words, almost the last which slie 
ever spoke, still rang in his ears ; the promise she had exacted from 
turn, never to give up the endeavour to establish her honour and 
purity, and injunction which she had likewise laid upon him, if 
bis father ever did him injustice, to forgive and love him her sake. 

Henry felt that he did for^^ve him ; but he felt, too, that there was 
•notlier and a mater Judge whose forgiveness was needed ; a judge 
not less mcrdml, indeed, but one not moved by human passions and 
affections ; and as he thought of all that had been done by him to 
whom he owed his being— all the dark deeds "of other years — the 
lime unruly passions which had remained unextinguish^ even to 
tbat vary ni^t, the scene of his father’s suffering, the prospect of his 
death became awful, trebly awAil to the eyes of son. 
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Thd surgeon from the county town had been with Lord Banemom^ 
had examined his wounds, and had pronounced that tliere was no 
immediate danger; but he had not in any degree assured the Earl^ 
son that there was a prospect of his illness terminating favourably. 
He spoke men are too apt to speak, with cautious consideration of 
his own reputation, more than with any regard for the feelings and 
anxieties of him to whom he spoke. Langford had gathered, however, 
that he judged unfavourably of his father’s state. He dwelt upon the 
facts of the Earl being an old man — of his constitution, though strong, 
having been apparently severely tried in former years— of the event 
of all such wounds being uncertain— and of a great deal of fever 
having rapidly come on. He said nothing to mitigate these unfavottr- 
ablc circumstances, and Langford judged the worst. His feelings, 
then, when after the surgeon had left the Earl for a short time, and 
he sat beside him watching his fitful slumbers, were most painfiil; 
but they were destined to be more so ere long. 

Scarcely had the sky grown yellow with the bright coming on of 
morning, when the trampling of many horses’ feet Ibelow, and then 
the sound of persons ascending the stairs, called his attention. It had 
been the surgeon’s express injunction that the Earl should bo kept 
perfectly quiet ; and as tlie sounds approached the chamber in which 
he lay, Langford started up and moved towards the door, in order to 
caution tlie new comers to make less noise. Before he reached it, 
however, tliat door opened, and five or six persons unceremoniously 
entered the chamber. The noise at once awoke the Earl, and, startlnf 
ap on his arm, he exclaimed, ** Who is there?” • 

“ It is I, my lord; your lordship’s very humble servant, Blr Thomas 
Waller,” replied the first person who entered. “ No sooner did I hear 
that your lordship's house had been attacked and set on fire, than I 
got on horseback witli as many constables as I could gather together 
to come to your aid ; and as my learned and worshipful friend and 
cousin, Justice Whistler, from London, the chief magistrate of police, 
happened to be lodging in my iioor house at the time, I besought him 
to come over with me too.” 

“Whether in regard to the fire or in regard to the robbery,” replied 
tlie Earl, cynically, “your coming is somewhat late; and ns I am both 
wounded and in pain, and have the express orders of my surgeon to 
remain in perfect quiet, you will perhaps favour me by leaving me to 
rep jse ; and another time, before you bring strangers into my room, 
do me the honour to inquire whether it is my pleasure to receive 
you;” so saying, he laid himself down again, and turned his back 
upon his unwished-for guests. 

“This is a very extraordinary reception, indeed,” said a portly, 
keen-faced personage, who had followed Sir Thonips Into the room; 
“ but, at all events, Sir Thomas, we must do our duty. My lord, I 
am sorry*to trouble your repose.” 

“ You must trouble it no longer, sir,” said Langford, advancing to* 
wards him, ” but have the goodness at once to quit the room.” 

Tlie worship! ul Justice Whistler — for he it w^as who ha^l been 
speaking, calmly took a^pair of spectacles out of his pocket, placed 
tlKun (in hit nose, and gazed at Langford from lit^ad to foot. 

“This is the young man, 1 take it, Sir Tiionias,” ho said, tUfltfeOg 
to hb companion * and, on a significant nod from Sir Tliomat Wf^te» 
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h© proceeded, “Toil are the personage calling yourself Henry Laftg- 
ford, and stand charged, I find, with the wilful murder of Edwaifi 
Lord Harold. On consulting with my good friend here on the sub- 
ject last night, aided by the wisdom of Sir Matthew Scrope, I gave 
it as my decided opinion that you should be immediately committed 
to the county gaol, having been left too long already in circumstances 
which rendered it probable that the ends of justice might be defeated.” 

** What is this? what is this?” exclaimed the Earl, starting up. 

** Nothing, my lord,” replied the magictrate, “ but that this young 
man stands committed upon a due warrant to that effect, placed in 
tlie hands of these officers behind me for execution.” 

“Do you know, sir,” demanded the Earl, sternly — “do you know 
that he is my son?” 

“We have heard something to that effect this night,” rejoined the 
justice, in a sharp dry tone — he evidently having taken offence at the 
Earl’s first salutation, and not having that reverence for his wealth 
tind power which was felt by his neighbours in the country — “ we 
have heard sorribthing to that effect this night ; but as I observed to 
my good friend here, that only renders the matter more probable. 
That your lordship’s illegitimate son ” 

“ He is not my illegitimate son, sir,” replied the Earl ; “ he is my 
legitimate child, by my first wife.” 

“It is very awkward, certainly,” answered the imperturbable Jus- 
tice Whistler; “but, nevertheless, my lord, we cannot help it. The 
law must have its course; and, as I said before, the charge is but 
rendered the more probable by the fact of his being your unacknow- 
ledged son. To get «n obtrusive heir out of the way is no slight 
inducement; but besides all that, there is quite proof sufficient to 
justify his committal long ago. Here they are seen to draw their 
swords upon each other. The one rides away slowly up to the moor; 
the other gets his horse and fbllowthhim at full speed, just as niglit 
is closing in. The one is killed upon the moor, and liis horse returns 
all bloody. The other does not get back till late that nigdit, and tlien 
is in an evident state of agitation. A pistol shot is heard in that direc- 
tion at the veiy time he is there, and at the very spot to which he 
is seen riding. My lord, the matter is quite conclusive; and though 
doubtless unpleasant, the young gentleman must to prison!” 

The Earl gazed wildly but earnestly in the face of his son, with 
feelings whi(£ those who have read the steps he had takcu to bring 
about the very result that now fell upon him like a thunderbolt may 
well conceive. 

“I have done this!” he exclaimed; ”I have done this! Oh, my 
•on, I am your murderer I” and he turned away his head with an 
aguish shumer xmiaing all over his frame. 

Jt«angford, however, hastened to console him. “Oh, no!” he said, 
grasping tlie old man’s hand—** Oh, no! While you thdaght me 
guilty, you justly used all means to punish the supposed murderer 
of vour son, but ” 

** You do not know,” replied the Earl, with that wiUiering expres- 
^n of heartfelt anguish that nothing but tipmorse can give; “ You 
do not know. I have pursued you like a fiend! Tour blood will be 
nptm hiy head— my own child’s blood !” 

“Not 90^ my loro; not so*” replied I-angferd, again. “The vforst 
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will be but » few days’ imprisonment You know my imiocBticet 1 
know it too, and know that it can bo proved with euse, TItat which 
gives me the greatest pain at this moment, is to l)e deprived of the 
oi)portunity of watching by and attending you till you simll bavO 
recovered from your wounds. It grieres me — it is dreadful to m®— * 
to leave you to the hands of menials. My lord, tliere will l>o onO 
conitort to me — one consolation in prison, Which, as Uie first (kvour t 
have ever asked you, you must grant me« There is a lady in this 
vicinity, kind, and gentl®, and tender; your son’s promised bride: 
Mistress Alice Herbert, I mean. Will you let me sit down and write 
lier a few lines, bescecliing her, during my enforced absence iVom zny 
t'.ithcr’s sick bed, to attend him as if she were liis daughter? I know 
Hint it will be an office which she will lore to fulfil, not more for my 
sake than for yours. Pray let me do so.” 

The Earl’s eyes had been cast down, and the thick eyebrows had 
gati)ered heavily over them; but he did not B{>eak, for the knowledge 
of all ho had done lay weighty on his heart, and took away all utter* 
ancc. Sir Thomas Waller, however, took upoii himself to r^Iy* 
** Your writing, young gentleman, would be useless,” he said; ** for lam 
sorry to tell you that Sir Walter— who, though a haiyr and passionate 
man, and sometimes very disrespectful to persons fuUy equal to him- 
self, is a very good man, and much liked in the country— was arrested 
ycstordiiy evening at the suit of the noble Earl here. Indeed, lie 
would have been arrested in the earlier part of tlie day, but the 
country people rose and rescued him.” 

“This, too!” exclaimed the Earl, setting his teeth; “I have donb 
this ! 1 have done this!” 

“Your worthy lawyer, my lord,*' continued Sir Thomas, whoso 
mind was one of those shallow ones that cannot comprehend any 
deep and powerful emotion, oven when they see its workings beforo 
their eyes; *‘your worthy lawyer, .my lord. Master Kinslght, Wdi 
very roughly handled by the people, and is likely to die.'* 

"Curse liinil” siud the Earl, in a low, deep voice; “curse 1dm t 
He is one of the vile instruments, the ready tools of wrong.” 

“ May 1 ask you, sir,” intcrjiosed Langford, with no slight anxiety 
now thrilling in his bosom — “may I ask you, who secili to know the 
jiarticulars of the whole afikir, what has become of Mistress Alice 
llerbt'rt, under these distressing circumstances?” 

“ She chose to go with lier father, I was Informed,** replied th« 
Knight; “I dare say Master Bolland made her pay dear for pcrmis<i» 
sion to do so. He is not a man to grant any tiling without a considers* 
tion.” 

“And has wortliy, kind-hearted, noble Sir Walter Herbert^” ex* 
claimed Langford, with tlie anguish of his heart mailing itself appa- 
rent in every feature—** has be fallen into tlie himdi of that well- 
kno\^ tliat infamous knave and peculator, whose Very existence as 
an officer of the law, eren though in tlie lowest grade of degraded 
offices, is a disgrace to this free country, whose acts make tlie capital 
of England notorious for monstrous iidustice, and (br the dally 
hifraetion of every «>cial law, of every moral feeling, and of every 
sacred right? Has »e — lias lie— simple, unguarded, plain, and Iruet 
fallen into the hands of one whose wliide soul is (^aud, corrupt ion, 
^rjury, and badness? Yet libw can tbit 1*9 continued* after a 
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moment’^ pause; ** I myself furnished the money to pay this debt. I 
do not comprehend it.” 

” I have done this, too. I have done this, too,” replied the Earl, 
in a tone of profound despondency. “I refused to receive the money! 
I seized upon it as the property of a felon. Bitterly, bitterly do these 
tilings fall upon my head; bitterly, oh, how bitterly, is the punish- 
ment of all coming upon me!” 

Tliere was a deep silence, for Langford’s heart was wrung, and he 
could give him no consolation. After a moment or two, however, 
the Earl started up in bed, exclaiming, “ This — this at least can be 
amended. This — this at least can be repaired. Give me the pen and 
ink; quick!” 

Tie was obeyed immediately, and with a trembling hand he wrote 
a full acquittal of all debt from Sir Walter Herbert to himself, prin- 
cipal and interest— costs and charges; nothing was omitted. 

“There,” he said, putting it in Langford’s hands — “there is the 
first act of atonement which I have been able to accomplish. Take 
it, my son; take it.* The writing those lines has given me the first 
happy moment I have known for years. Oh, misery of violent pas- 
sions indulged! thou fiery curse that makest even gratification a 
torment! Had I but known — had I but known what it is to refrain! 
Slay,” he continued, as Langford was taking the paper, “stay. These 
wounds and this weakness have made my hand sh^e, and such men 
as now stand by us, cunning lawyers and wise justices as they are, 
may hereafter swear that the writing is not mine. Here, Sir Thomas 
Waller; here, worth}' Justice Whistler, favour me by placing to this 
act the testimony of your hands.” 

“But, my lord — ” exclaimed Mr. Justice Whistler. 

“ But me no huts, sir,” replied the Earl, fixing his keen feverish 
eyes upon him; “I know what you would say; I know what your 
lawyer-like seeking for a flaw wpuld suggest: that no consideration 
has been given, and that therefore the deed will not be legal. But 
I tell you, sir, that a consideration has been given ; that the money 
in full was paid into my hand this morning, and will be found in 
my library, if that library 1ms escaped the flames. Sign, sir, sign! 
that is all you have to do. Witness that this is my act and deed!” 

The two justices put their hands to the paper; and, to render Sir 
Tliomas Waller but simple justice, he did so freely and willingly 
enough; not so exactly, worthy Mr. Justice Whistler, who showed no 
slight disinclination and hesitation in even witnessing an act which 
might take a fellow creature from out of the clutches of the law. 
Twice, when he had got his hand to the paper, he withdrew it, and 
paused for a moment in thought, longing apparently to find some 
excuse or some motive for refhsal. At length, however, he signed it; 
and the Earl gave it to Langford, saying, “There, my 8(m; takeit^ 
and use it for yoUr fiiend’s deliverance.” 

“ I beg your pardon, my lord,” said the justice, again interposing; 
“ but this gentleman will have no opportunity of acting in the matter. 
Tou had better trust it to me.” 

“Wonderful impudence!” cried the Earl. give meat to 

the harpies ! Out upon it, man ! do you think I Wuld trust you with 
guy feasible means of bulling your fellow creatures ?” 

“My lord,” answered the justice, slxarply, “if | am.to judge by yomr 
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own word# lately used, your sarcasm is as much appiioablo to yout 
lordship as myself.” 

“You say true, man; you say true,'* replied the Eart **Bul 
tlioiigh I be a wolf, I will not trust a wolf; I know you all too welL 
My son,” he continued, turning to Langford, “are they really going 
to take thee from me at this painful hour?** 

” I fear, my lord, that such is really their purpose,** replied Lang* 
ford. “ I will not insult these gentlemen by saying that they know 
me to be innocent, though I must say that they seem very willingly 
bli nd to innocence. But they are resolved to cany the matter through 
to the last, and, therefore, it may bo well to bring this scene, pain- 
ful and terrible as it must be to you, to an end as soon as possible.” 

“ Stay yet awhile — stay yet awhile,” cried the Earl, grasping tho 
liand that he held out to him; “I feel that it is terrible to see you go, 
for, perhaps, my son, we may never meet again. Wo may never 
meet in this world. We may nover meet in the world to come, that 
dark and awful world towards which I am speeding quickly — quickly!** 
Oh, say not so,” replied Langford; “ I trust — nay,*! hope — I am 
sure — that my innocence will so speedily be made manifest by one 
means or another, that in a very few days, perhaps a few hours, I 
shall again sit beside you, and I trust then to find you better.” 

Tlie Earl shook his head. “ Too late found,** he said ; “ too earl^ 
lost. I now feel how I could love you. I see your mother’s spirit 
shining out of your eyes, I see that spirit, which p^doned and gave 
way but too much, looking mildly upon me, who wronged both her 
and you so deeply ; but it is all in vain.** And as he spol^, he pressed 
his liands over his eyes; and Langford, willing to spare him any 
further agitation, took that moment to make a sign to Justice 
Whistler, signifying that he was ready, and turaed towards the door. 

The Earl heard his step, however, and exclaimed, “ Oh, not yet—* 
not yet!” but Langford opened the dooi^ and called Bertha with a 
loud voice. 

^ The Frenchwoman came immediately, for she was sitting watching 
in the neighbouring chamber. 

, “ Look to my father,” said Langford; “you who were a witness of 
my mother’s marriage — ^you, who owe ray race so much — ^you ” 

“You,” she interrupted, “you would say, you who have repaid 
their kindness so ill ” 

“ No,” answered Langford, “ such was not my thonght. You, who 
have had a share in all the turns of my wayward fate, look to my 
father, now on his couch of illness; look to him, tend him well, and H 
you feel that* you have injured me or mine, make up for it now by 
keeping his mind as free from all anxiety at may be, by shutting out 
all that can agitate or alarm him, by speaking cheerfully and hope- 
fully of my fate, and by teaching him that there is mucji wt to be 
done on emh, much yet to be gained from heaven. Take this paper 
also. You will see its value at once. Find somebody — if there be 
such a being on earth-^in whom you can place implicit trust. Send 
him to seek out Sir Walter Herbert, who is in the hands of the noto* 
rious, infamous John Bollagd. Let him give the paper to Walter 
himselfi requesting him, from me, to send for some lawyer of high 
repute in London, and not to act himself in tiie matt^. Tell bim-^ 
(cU AUee-^not to tear for tm, for, being innocent^ my innocehce mnal 
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jSlJypear. may aid me if they find means; but, nt all events, I 

am safe in my integrity. But above all things, be careful to whom 
ycu trust the paper.” 

** I will,** she answered, “ X will ; but 5mu wdll soon be able to follow 
(mt these things yourself. I know it; 1 feel sure of it.” 

“ So do I,” replied Langford; “but Alice and Sir Walter must not 
languish till then. Now, gentlemen, there but remains to crave a 
father’s blessing, and then I am ready. I mean to use no threat 
towards you, Mr. Justice Whistler, bu1i» the time may come when the 
ihare you hare ha^l in this matter will be fully inquired into, and the 
legality of your proceedings investigated and ascertained.*' 

“I will look to that, sir,” replied the justice, with a calm and 
•ticering nod ; “ I have taken care of myself in more difficult cir- 
cumstances than these, and, doubtless, shall be able to do so still.” 

Langford made no reply, but re-entered the room where the Earl 
sat gazing upon the door, and listening to the sound of his voice. 

Tlie young gentleman advanced direct towards iiim, and knelt by 
the side of his^bed. “ My fkther,” lie said, “give me your blessingl” 

The Earl turned away his head. “ What, oh! what is my blessing 
worth?” he said; “but be it so. My blessing, the blessing of a 
father’s fondest affeotion, be upon you. I have none now but you !” 

“If you would render that blessing of effect,” replied Langford, 
** remember that on your life and health my fate may greatly depend. 
Be oarefhl, tben]*ca8t away from you every thought and every feeling 
that may injure or agitate you, and strive for life and healtli, if not 
for your own sake, for your son’s. Now, gentlemen, I am ready.” 

The two justices and the constables accompanied him out of tlie 
room. “ Wliat think you of it ?” asked Sir Thomas W allor, addressing 
hie companion in a whisper as they went. 

The I^ndon magistrate replied by a peculiar contortion of coun- 
tenance, and then added, *^We must make as good a case of it as we 
can, if it be but to bear ourselves harmless.” 


CHAPTEB XXVII. 

Wb must now leave that part of the country to which wc have so 
constmitly adhered during the preceding portion of tlii* true history, 
and lead the gentle reader with us along a road which, perhaps, lie 
may never have travelled before, but wliich, if he ever have, he will 
doubtless remember at once, from the description we are alxiut to give 
Setting off in a line lying nortli^west fhmi the little village of Moor- 
hurst, and pfueeedkig oarer the wild heath to which we have so often 
turned our steps, Ufie load leads, after various turnings and meander- 
ings, of whieh unoestore were undoubtedly more fond than our- 
selves, as the reader already knows, to the county town. “But in ,^ne 
of these turnings Hie road effects an object very different from tlie 
usual one, of merely t^g out of iu way, and branches off into a 
country road, taking the direction of Various small and remote townd 
l^ow, from the want of care and neatngss with which tl# brancli 
road was kept at that time, it would in ail probability liave fs^;^enu<t 
• very much larger proportion of ruts and sand than tlie Jln^ road 
6om which it wasd<^cdt and wcmld have required double the time 
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to traT@l each individual mile alonj; its course which was required 
upon its imrent road, liad it not been for one circumstance. Tlmt 
eltcumstaucG was an extmordiimry development of a stratum of vary 
hard fitone in that part of iho country, which, taking tl»e place cf the 
sand, juvst a quarter of a mile from the spot where the two roa<l8 sepa* 
ratcii, afforded — or, rather, might have aflbrded — equal pleasure and 
admiration to Mr. M‘Adam, the geologists, and all the menilx'rs of tiiB 
stonoclastic race, if the period we speak of had not been before geolo 
gists were discovered, and When Mr. M‘Adam w'as yet unborn. 

On it, if horses had been in tlie habit of going as fast as they do 
now, a carriage might have been drawn at any given rate of velocity, 
till after the road had passed through two or three small villages arid 
towns, and a space of about twenty miles, when it again got into the 
sand, and then plunged like an eel — which it very much resembled 
in some other respects — into a deep mud. 

This state, liowever, lasted not long; but, issuing like a bittern 
from the morass, the road took its flight over the hills, which were 
low wooded and well cultivated for about twenty miles further, and 
then began to assume a wilder and more barren aspect, till at length, 
when their summits were crossed, and at the distance of about sixty 
miles from Moorhurst, they presented on their northern side a wide 
range of rough, chill, rocky country, covered only by short brown 
turf from which the sheep had much ado to rubble a scanty sub- 
sistence, and decorated alone by fine hawthorns and hanging hircheiL 
except where, in the deeper dells, the oak and elm liad sought and 
found a friendly shelter. 

Forges and foundries, and manufactories of various kinds, have 
since blackened and enlivened that part of the country ; but at the 
period which I speak of, the great demon of civilimtion hatl not gone 
forth, with a smoky chimney in one liand, and a steamiug kettle in 
the other, equalizing and vulgarizing the wdiolc earth j and a tract of 
about forty miles in lengtli, and from ten to fifteen in breadth, waa 
left upon the side of those hills, if not without any sign of man's ha- 
bitation, at least without any sign of his arts, except, indeed, the 
patriarchal one of slieep-feeding. Here and there, in the nooks and 
dells, indeed, an old farm-house, whicli perluips might boast a few 
acres of com land around it, showed the dwelling-place of the great 
sheep farmer, who, riding over the hills adjacent, might generally 
say, I am monarch of all I surrey.” But these had never been 
many; and the loneliness of tlie situation, an increasing taste for 
towns and luxuries, and various changes in the state of society, on 
which it is not worth while to dwell, had diminished tiie amount of 
inhabitants to even a smaller number than it liad once contained. 
Two farms had often been joined in one; some of iliem were un- 
tenante^ and encroached upon by their neighbours; some of tire few 
houses tnat did exist were vacant, and some were tumbling down. 

It is to a house in this district, about five miles from the sfjol where 
the road we have mentioned errossed it, that wo must now bring the 
reader, begging him diligently to mark the outside of it, in the first 
plaee, seated as it is it a deep gap in the hills, sheltered on three 
shies Ity a grove of fine old einrs, in the topmost branches of which 
Innutncrahle rooks make the air musical with their sweet country 
•ottods: the house itself placed upon a high bank, its small windows 
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overlooking a little stream below; and the other side turning towards 
its farm- yard, with a cart-road, indeed, leading up to it, but requiring 
both very strong horses and very strong carts to undertake the rou jn 
and perilous ascent. 

This house was not one amongst the uninhabited ones which we 
have mentioned, for at the period whereof we speak — namely, but a 
few days after the events had taken place which we recorded in our 
last chapter — the farm-yard might be heard ringing with several 
voices, and more than one horse stamped fti the stables. Leaving the 
house, however, let us speak of one of its inhabitants. About mid- 
day a solitary personage issued forth from the gates, took his way 
into the deepest part of the grove, and with his arms crossed upon his 
broad chest, walked slowly up and down, bending the bitter brow, 
and gnawing the dissatisfied lip, while his eyes were bent on the dry 
leaves of the past year, in which his feet left deep marks as he strode 
along. After thus wandering in the shade for some time, as if the 
gloomy shadow was congenial to his feelings, he raised his brow, and 
looked up, seeming to seek higher associations in the sky above. 
Whether the feelings within his breast did become more free and clear 
or not, he then turned his steps to the hill-side, and climbed high up, 
gazing over the wild, waste prospect below, and pausing every two or 
three minutes, as if endeavouring to fix more distinctly some particu- 
lar spot. Yet his thoughts were neither of the scene on which his 
eyes rested, nor of the cultivated country beyond, nor of the towns 
and villages, the haunts and resting-places of busy man, but, on the 
contrary, they were fixed upon the deep, dark recesses of an erring 
human heart — on the troubled world of his own bosom — where, as in 
the world covered by the deluge, the dove of peace found no resting- 
place, so overwhelmed was the whole by the waves of sin and sorrow 
and remorse. Upon that turbulent ocean, too, floated the wrecks of 
many bright things past — hifeh feelings, noble aspirations, manly 
generosity, steady friendship, warm affections — and over it spread 
dark clouds of doubt and suspicion, and morose discontent, springing 
firom self dissatisfaction and disappointment, and internal reproach. 

Such was the state of mind of Franklin Gray as he strode along 
the hill-side, pondering the events of the last few weeks, and finding 
in all, matter of bitterness and regret. His feelings suffered some 
alteration, and turned to more material objects when lie gained the 
summit of the hill. They did not exactly make themselves audible, 
but nevertheless to his own mind they clothed themselves in words, 
and the tenor of those words was somewhat to the following effect: — 

**Tbis is wild enough, and solitaiy enough, but nevertheless they 
will doubtless try to hunt me out here.' So great an enterprise as this 
cannot, in this pitiful and servile land, pass ^thout stirring up all the 
great tyrants of the soil to put down him who has dared to strip them 
of their ill-gotten wealth. Doubtless they will hunt me ^t even 
here; and by heaven I have a thousand minds to stay and dare them, 
and defend my mountains to the last. But then these fellows," lie 
added, after some thought, ** thongh brave and true in the moment cd 
danger, now that we have divided the money aare all anxious to leave 
me, and hasten up to the great city, to spend it in rioting and luxuiy. 
Well, 1 must not blame them! I felt so once myself. But this land 
thtn must be no more Ibr me ; I must quit % and take myself back 
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again to those more ardent and free countries where I con roam at 
l^e, and where, with a strong hand and a stout heart, I can make 
miser, and the extortioner, and the slave-master pay for his piti- 
ful life at the price of gold. Yet this, indeed,” he continued, ‘Mias 
been a glorious booty; what between gold and jewels, we have swept 
oil' a mighty sum, and my own share might well content me for the 
rest of my days. Why^hould I not cross the seas, and in some of 
those sweet valleys by the higher Rliine, pass through the calm close 
of a busy life in bright trai^uillity. 

And, as ho thus thought, a vision of sweet and peaceful things, 
such as liis heart had sometimes longed for but had never known, 
rose up before his eyes; and he pictured to himself sweet wanderings 
through fair scenes, witli his beautiful Mona by his side, and his lovely 
boy growing up into proud manhood under his eye. But as ho thought 
of Mona a sudden shadow came across him ; it was a mood he strug- 
gled with, and would fain have conquered, but it was one uncoriqiier- 
able, for it was a part of his dark fierce nature; and after pausing 
gloomily for several minutes, and, casting his eye9 down UfKin the 
ground, with liis whole feelings changed in a moment by one gloomy 
thought, he burst forth aloud, love it not! She would not wrong 
me — 1 know she would not*wrong me; but still she is too tender of 
him. If she give her heart’s affections to another, if she even take 
from me the smallest portion of those feelings tj^at once were mine 
alone, she leaves a gap, a vacancy, a break in that deep intense love 
which is enough, but not too much for love like mine. Shall I speak 
to her thereon? shall I tell her what I feel ? Ay, and make her think 
me jealous,” he answered, with a bitter sneer even at himself. ” I 
jealous! jealous too of such a weak, pitiful, effeminate thing as that! 
No ; she shall go on in her own way. She must have seen that I 
loved it not; she must have felt that it displeased me; and see it 
and feel it she shall stilh but speak of tt I will never. Doubtless she 
is there now, soothing him, tending his wounds, speaking to him sweet 
kindly words, and listening to his soft gratitude. I will go back and 
mar the sunshine;” and as he spoke, with a cloudy, moody air, he 
strode bock again towards the house, passed through the farm-yard« 
and entered the door, which stood open. 

Proceeding up a t^l narrow stone staircase, lie passed on© of his 
men seated on one of the landing-places, at the last story but one, so 
as to prevent any one from ascending or descending without being 
seen. Franklin Gray was not one, even when the dark and debasing 
passions of jealousy and suspicion were roused within him, to commit 
a mean or a pitiful act; and he spoke loud to the man upon the stairs, 
and tr^ heavily up, so that hit voice and his footsteps might give 
notice of his coming to those above. 

When^he reached the upper story, he opened a door before him, 
and entered a room, poorly and scantily furnished, where were two 
persons with whom the reader is already acquainted. The first— 
who sat near the door, with her small beautiful foot resting upon « 
rude stool, and licr knee supporting an instniineut of music, in shape 
much resembling a gi^tar — was that lovely being whom we have 
twice before had occasion to mentum nmler the name of Mona, the 
wife of Franklin Gray. She was finishing a song when he entered— a 
iweet plauiuve long, in the tongue of some diitoat laud| and os be 
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came into the room, her dark lustrous eyes grew still brighter, and 
wore raised to his with a srniUiig and a happy look, as if she tliou^t 
slie was (h)ing what would ph^e him best, and that the w'cll-kno*i 
music would awaken some sweet thouglits in her husband’s bosom. 
Tlie stern unmoved gloom of his countenance pained but did not 
Buvprise her, for she was accustomed to his moody temper; and 
loving him at all times and in all states, f^kributed his ill-bumour 
to things which had gone wrong in matters with which she had no 
concern. ** 

Tile other person who tenanted that room was one whom we have 
lost sight of for some time. It was Edward, called Lord Harold, who 
now, very pale, and evidently but just recovering from severe sick- 
ness, leaned back upon liis chair with his head resting on his arm, 
and the right side of tho loose vest which he wore cut open and tied, 
so as to give greater ease and space to some wounded part beneath. 
So intently had he been listening to the music, tliat he scarcely heard 
the entrance of Franklin Gray, and a faint but expressive smile hung 
upon his palo lijUJ while the vacant gazing of his eye told that the 
melody had borne imagination on its wings afar, and that he was 
enjoying sweet fancies removed from all tliat surrounded him. 

“I see,” said Franklin Gray, looking earnestly at Mona, “that you 
have become his musician as well as nurse.” 

Mona started, and gazed inquiringly in her husband's face, ” Did 
you not wish me to ‘do so?” she said, with her sweet-toned voice and 
foreign accent; “did you not tell me to do everything I could to 
Boothe him and restore him to health?” 

” X did 80,” replied her husband; “ and I Bee you do it willingly.” 

Mona gazed In Ills face with a bewildered look, as if she did not 
comprehend hiB meaning; for though his words were not ungentle, 
they were spoken in that tone which showed the feelings that prompted 
them to bo bitterer than the depression. There succeeded a pause for 
one or two minutes; and Franklin Gray, moving across tho room, 
oast himself into a chair near the window, and gazed out gloomily 
over the wide prospect that stretched afar beneath his eyes, diversifiea 
only by the slopes of the hills, without town or village, or hedge-row 
to mark man's habitation or his cultivating hand. As he sat there, 
he spoke not to any one, and the silence grew painful, till at length 
it was broken by liord Harold, as we shall continue to call him. 

“I am glad of an opportunity of spealcing with you,” he said, “for 
I wajit to know more precisely how I am situated. I liave to thank 
you, I find — ” 

“For nothing, sir I” replied Franklin Gray; ”I have done what I 
have done for my own pldasure and convenience, and you have 
thank me for notliing.” 

“ Such is perhaps tlie ca^ dr,” relied Eord Harold, coolly ; * at 
all events, you saved my life wlien I should otherwise undoubtedly 
have bled to death upon the moor. You have since treated me 
kindly and skilfully, have nearly cured a wound which might have 
proved fatal, and have tended me with much attention. At the same 
time, from various events which have occurred, ftom my being 
brought fortli across the downs and placed in a coach which earriw 
me hither, as well as irom having seen at all times an ill-looking fel- 
low with a pistol in his hand silting at the foot oi the next flight ci 
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N^eps, whan I crossed from one room to the other, I am IncUnad to 
^lieve tliat you view me in some sort as a prisoner/' 

“•oubtlcss tlie ill-looking fellow, iis you call him," replied FrankUti 
ray, with a bitter smile, “may find many of the fair and the gay, 
in his own rank of life, wlio would* think him fully as good-looking 
ts Edward, Lord Harold. However, sir, I gather from your discourse, 
hat you wish to learn ad^tlicr you are to consider yourself as a 
risoner or not. Now, ai^ou acknowledge that you owe me your 
ife, I do not tliink you can consider it a hard case, even sliould 
or my own convenience, keep you a prisoner for a certain tinje." 

“ Yes, I have, sir," replied I^rd Harold ; “ for I supi) 08 e there !• 
carcely any Englishman who does not feel that liberty is prefrrable 
to life.^' 

“Then perhaps tho best way of settling it,” answered Franklin 
Gray, sternly, “ would be to shoot you through the head, and thus 
leave the account between you and me as it stood iHjfore,” 

But as he spoke, Mona had atlvanced gently to his side, ami laid 
her hand upon his arm. “Oh, set him frecl” she said;* “ set him free 
Rs soon as he is able to depart.” 

“ What is it to you, Mona?” demanded Franklin Gray, turning 
sharply upon her; “Why should you wish him to depart?” 

“It is much to me, Franklin,” she answered; “ very much to mej 
and I do wish him to depart, for you have twice looked cold upon me 
since he has been here, which you never in your life did before, and 
anything which causes such a cliange I wish instantly away; for you 
know, Franklin, that your kind looks to me are like the sunshine of 
my own happy land— sunshii^ that I have left far Iwhind.” 

Franklin Gray was somewhat moved, and seeing that he was to, 
she went on, saying, ”Oh, set him free, my husband 1 and if it he 
Inoedful, make him swear that he will never betray your abode. I 
will be answerable for it, he will keep hisVonl." 

Franklin Gray had been moved tor a moment, and he had also 
thought of setting I^ord Harold free, or of only detaining him till alt 
was prepared for executing his own purpose of crossing the sea and 
seeking other lands ; but the last few words which his Wife uttered 
hardened his heart in a moment. 

“ You will be answerable 1” he exclaimed. “ What have you to do 
w'i th being answerable for him ? Ho j I will not set him free ? If you 
choose to betray your husband, woman, and open the doors to him wlujra 
it is needful to detain, you con do it when you like. I shall neither 
watch nor stop yoU j but the consequence be upon your own head." 

Tims 8a>ing, he turned upon his heel with a frowning brow, and 
hastily quitted the room, after which hit steps miglit be heard slowly 
dcsoending the stairs. Mona sunk doirn into the chair beside her, 
clasping lier lionds together, and fixing b^eyes upon the ground with 
a look of delpair; for they were the first harsh wordf, the first unkind 
and ungenerous cBlwessions, which had ever dropped fi^om the lips 
of him she loved, from the dav on widcli she liad sacrificed kindrttd^ 
and home, and fortune, and tier native land, to follow his uncertaiii 
fdotstei^s through the workh As she sat there, with that look of deep 
despondent^', Ix»rd Harold could not but feel admiration of herex«» 
qubito beauty mingling even with the compassion which he felt; and 
there was sometldng cd* Uiat admiration apparent in his look and 
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manner, as he slowly rose from his chair and crossing the room, tooh 
her hand in his, saying, “He treats you harshly, lady.*' ^ 

But Mona, suddenly recalled to recollection by that action and 
those words, started up, and drew her hand quickly from him, gazing 
upon him with a look of anger and indignation. “Treats me harshly 1 ” 
she said; “It is false! He is kindness itself; and he is right too! 
What had I to do meddling with his pijfcoses or his will? 1 have 
been sorry for you, young gentleman, ana compassion has led me to 
do a foolish thing, Wt I will take ca^e so to offend no more;” and 
thus speaking, she left him, and hurriedly sought her husband below. 

She found him in a lower room, gazing forth as he had done above, 
but the expression of his countenance was more sad and less fierce 
than before. Mona advanced towards him, but he heeded her not; 
she laid her hand upon his arm, but he did not turn his head. 
She was a creature of noble impulses, however, and whore her heart 
prompted she would not be repelled. The tears, indeed, sprang to 
her eyes and ran over her cheeks, but still she cast herself on her 
husband’s bosom, saying, “ 1 have done wrong, Franklin ; I should not 
have interfered where you thought fit to act. I was sorry for the 
young man, and I thought that he might have friends and relations, 
and perhaps a wife, that loved him as I love you, and I wished you to 
•end him back to his happy home on that account. But I was >^Tong 
to speak of it at; all, and still more wrong to speak of it before him. 
Forgive me, Franklin ; I will not offend again.” 

Franklin Gray pressed her to his heart, and kissed the tears off her 
cheek; and— although the seed of suspicion and doubt, once sown in 
a soil so congenml to it as his mind, can never, perhaps, be wholly 
eradicated, take what pains we will— yet he was anxious to feel as 
he had felt, somewhat ashamed of having given way to such bitter- 
ness towards her who was associated with all the better spirits of his 
heart's dark tabcmoale, and grieved to see the grief of one who had 
brought the only real sweet sunshine on his path that he had known 
through lifb. He pressed her then to his bosom, he treated her gently 
and kindly ; and once more, to her powerful gentleness, the fierce and 
Hon4ike spirit of her husband was softened and bowed down. « 

She had not said one word of the dark shade of jealousy which liad 
•hown itself in Franklin Gray’s first words to her. She was far too 
wise to comment on it, or to attempt to do it away by any eloquence 
but those of acts. She saw it plainly, however; she felt that what 
in her breast was but pity, had been misunderstood by her husband ; 
and fh>m a certain vague expression on Lord Harold's face when last 
he spoke to her, she feared that, with him, maffs vanity had once 
more misjudged woman’s best feelings. She blamed herself, however, 
more than either: “1 shUlM have known,” she thought, “that mao 
eannet see into the heatt;^^i!ni| from that hour she went z^ar the prk 
•oner no more. She gave no cause for so abstaining, and she took 
care that the woman who accompanied her should provide for his com- 
Ibrt as fkr as might be. It is the meed of such conduct, however, almost 
always to pass unremarked ; the recompense, the success is in our own 
hearts. Franklin Gray saw tliat she was dess with the prisoner than 
before^ but he did not see that she was never with him at ail 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Having now exposed to view tlic state of mind of Franklin Gray, wo 
must turn once more to Lord Harold, and display, in some degree at 
least, the feelings by wlich ho was affected. His heart was one 
naturally kind; his impulsoB were in general noble and generous; 
but he had derived from his mother a strong degree of that quality 
which, more than any.othcr of the human heart, iayi our hearts open 
to evil passions, unless it be very early enlisted on the side of the 
good ones ; I mean i)ride- 

From his father, too, had descended to him various faults and pecu- 
liarities, which, if everything had gone smooth with him thougii life, 
might i)erhap8 have remained dormant, or, under i»articular circum- 
stances, might have assumed the aspect of virtues, when in fact they 
were much more nearly allied to vices. There was, Vhen roused by 
anger or stimulated by hatred, a degree of remorseless determination 
about his character, very much resembling that of J^rd Danemore. 
This had shown itself in a degree in his conduct towards Langlbrd ; 
but since that period all the bud points in his nature, winch had been 
originally brought forth by his disappointment in regard to Alice, 
had been called into still greater activity by the wounds he harl re- 
ceived, by tlie irritation of sickness, and by pondering in solitude 
and in a state of confinement, not only over the disappointment of 
his first and early love, but over the mortification wliich his vanity 
had received, and over the annoyance of having to remain at a dis- 
tance from the scene of action, where he knew, from the few words 
which Langford had spoken to him, that great and important events 
were likely to be transacted. 

Under these circumstances, a degree of angry irritation had taken 
possession of his mind ; and even on the day when ho was removed 
from the neighbourhood of Moorhurst he would have resisted, had his 
strength been sufficient to render opposition at all effectual. Besides 
Ills own weakness, however, there was about Franklin Gray a tone of 
command and authority, a decision, a breaking forth of powerful in- 
tellect, which had the effect of producing, as the first impulse, an 
inclination to obey in all that surrounded him; and Lord Harold felt 
that power, and was angry with himself for feeling it. 

rile had determined, then, even before the peric^ of the interview 
which wc have just describe, to seek his liberty by any means ; and 
had the Robber at once granted him what he sought, had be either 
soothed or reasoned with him, the wl^i^eiirrent of the yoiing noblo- 
inan*s feelings might have been changi^ end he might have learned 
to admire nhose veir qualities which i*ow, arrayed as they were in 
opposition to his wishes aud obnoxious to his prid^ not only excited 
hatred, but created a stem and bitter determination both of taking 
vengeance, which he called “inflicting punishment,” and of triumph- 
ing over the jpride of one grhose mental powers overawed him, which 
he called again “ doing justice.” 

As he sat aud listened to the brief discussion between Franklin 
Gray and the beautiful creature that pleaded for his liberty, bis de- 
o 
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termination Ixjcame more strong, his purpose more decirled; and 
thonu'li, to do iiirn but justice, vanity did not speak, and lie enter- 
tained no definite thought of striving to raise into warmer feelings 
the compassion which he had excited in Mona’s breast, and of tlius 
striking the Robber in the most vulnerable ijoint, he could not, as we 
have before said, help feeling a sensation of admiration mingling willi 
his gratitude, and sentiments rising up injiis bosom wliieh might 
easily have become dangerous and evil. 

The degree of scorn also which mingled in Franklin Gray’s tone in 
speaking of and to himself had neither escaped his attention nor 
passed without producing its natural effect; nor did the sudden cold- 
ness which came over Mona diminish at all the strength of his deter- 
mination to seek for vengeance in the shape of justice. 

Ilia first purpose, then, was to obtain his liberty as soon as possible. 
The wound he had received w’as not otherwise dangerous than frrim 
the great loss of blood it had occasioned ; and he felt that he was 
every day and every hour recovering strength, which would soon 
enable him toiiie any means hethoiiglit fit for regaining his freedom. 
In order to do so, however, it would be necessary, he saw, to engage 
the co-oiieration of some one ; and as the compassion of Mona Gray 
was already enlisted on his side, he determined, in the first place, to 
induce her, if possible, to aid him in escaping. Nor did the C()iisi(lcr- 
ation that by so doing, he would render her a party to the execution 
of liis second purpose, at all deter him, though that second purpose 
was, instantly to take measures for apprehending her husband and 
bringing him to the scaffold, having seen enough during his confine- 
ment to remove all doubts from his mind as to the real occupation 
and pursuits of him into whose hands he had fallen. 

During the whole of that day and the next, the absence of Mona 
Gray rendered hia design abortive. lie looked for her coming in 
vain, thougli he often heard the sounds of her voice speaking to her 
husband, or singing to her child. She never approaclied the rooms 
to which he was confined; and though the woman who attended on 
her, came ftequcntly to see that everything was done which could 
ensure his comfort, Lord Harold feared to trust a menial, and conse- 
quently still remained in expectatioii of the otlier at length appearing. 
When, towards the close of the second day, liowever, he found that 
his anticipations were not fulfilled, he ventured to aslc of the w'oman, 
“ Why does not your mistress ever come to see me now ? Will her 
husband not let her ?” 

Oh no,” replied the servant; “for he is out the greater x>nrt of 
the day ; Imt siie is going out with him just now herself, and will he 
out all night, I hear.” 

I^rd Harold took two or three turns up and down the room with 
a sufficient degree of agitation to attract the attention of the woman, 
who asked in a peculiar tone, if she could do anything to shrve him ? 

** If you could go down,t? said Lord Harold, " and ask your mis- 
tress to speak with me for a few momenta before she goes, you would 
very greatly serve me. Do it privately !” he added. 

The woman nodded her head, and left hiip. She returned in a few 
minutes, however, alone, seeming to have met with a different ri‘cep- 
tioo from I»er miata*ss to that which she expected. ” Slie saj s she 
oaannt oome^” leplkd she, to Lord Harold’s eager questiooi. 
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you want anything, she bade me tell you to speak with Captain Griy 
himself, wlio will do anything you may desire that is reasonnbic.” 

'‘Pray go down to her again,” said I^rd Harold ; "tell her It !• 
with her I must speak. That I beg, that I entreat of her, by all the 
kindness that she has shown me, to come and 6X)Cak to me, if it be 
but for one minute.” 

” I don’t like to go any more,” replied the woman 5 *' she answered 
me quite crossly, and the Oaptain himself is there, sitting at the te- 
ther end of the room reading, with his brow as dark as that great 
black hill, which looks as if it never saw the sun.” 

Lord Harold pulled a ring from his finger, which was the only 
thing of value on his person that had escaped the liands of Wiley and 
Hardcastle, and held it out towards the woman. ” Will you do what 
I ask you,” he said, and have this for your reward ?” She was not 
proof against the temptation; and murmuring, “He cannot cat me, 
if I do whisper again to his wife,” she left the room and descended 
the stairca<;c. 

In a shorter time than before, she returned, however, and with ft 
still less satisfied countenance, saying, “ She says she will not come. 
She bids me tell you she will not come ; and I’m to bring her no 
more such messages, which I'm sure I would not do for twenty rings; 
for there- he sat w hile. I whispered to her, and though he was so far 
off that ho could not hear a word, he looked up* from his book and 
stared at mo as if bis eyes bad been swords to run mo through.” 

Lord Harold turned away, mortified. ”It maybe the worse tof 
all of us,” he said to himself ; **it may be the worse for all of us. 
There, woman, there is the ring I promised you ; take it.” 

With a brightening countenance she received the gift, which waa 
perhaps more than she expected, as she had failed in her errand ; 
and then, descending the stairs, Lord Harold beard her stop a moment, 
and apparently speak with the man who watch below. 

“Ihat must be my next resource,” he said to himself; “that must 
be my next resource. Perhaps I shall succeed better there.” 

He then gazed for some time from the window, laying out his plana 
in liis ow'n mind, and feeling that, though still somewhat weaker than 
he had hoped and cxixicted to have been, be must take advantage of 
the temporary absence of Franklin Gray, lest such another opportn* 
nity should not occur again speedily. The windows of the room in 
which he w'as, looked out over the high hank which we have men- 
tioned in describing the house, so that, in addition to thefriree stories 
below him in the building itself, there was at least a perpendicular 
descent of forty feet between him and tlie road. To let uimsdf down 
from the windows, therefore, was nttgrly hopeless; and nothing re- 
mained hut to bribe the man who gna^M him, if such ja thii^ were 
possible. -How that object was to be effected, was the great diffbultyv 
for he had been stripped of eveiy thing upon him when he was stoppra 
upon the moor, except the ring which he bad given to the woman; 
and a man of the class to whidi he who kept watch below pertained, 
was not likely to take promises for payment. 

While he still gazed ana revolved all these matters in his mind, he 
saw Franklin Gray and his wife habited, like two of the higlier class 
of peasantry, and mounted on two strong horses, ride slowly down 
the roa^ and take their way across a track whidi lay between the 
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upper liilU and the flatter country below. He watched them for 
some time os they rode along, and shortly after, he saw two other 
persons issue forth and take a different direction. During a few 
moments their departure was succeeded by some loud talking and 
laughing in the house itself, which soon ceased, however ; and sliortly 
after, the voice of the man at the foot of the stairs was heard calling 
aloud, as if to the female servant, “ Come up here, Harriet ; come 
up here, and chat to us a bit. Curse m^, if I'm not lonely. Bring 
Iho child with you, if you don’t like to leave it.” 

“ Now is my time,” thought Lord Harold ; “ doubtless they are all 
out but these two, and I may deal with them without interruption.” 
He accordingly advanced to the door, and, opening it, walked out to 
the head of the stairs. The sound of his step, however, instantly at- 
tracted the attention of the man below, and he started up with tiie 
l^stol in his hand, exclaiming, “ What do you want ?” 

** I want to speak with you, my good sir,” replied Lord Harold. 

Well, what is it?** rejoined the man, in a surly tone ; “speak ! I 
Oan hear I*' 

“That will scarcely do,” said the young man ; “if you like to come 
op here, I can speak to you at my ease, for I have a good deal to say, 
imd much that may be to your advantage.** 

The man hesitated, but then replied, “I can't come now, for Tve 
called to Harriet to* come and talk to me, but I will come by-and-b}\” 

“Come now,** replied liord Harold, “and bring the woman with 
you.” 

“Oh, oh 1 is that it?” said the man ; “ well, go in ; I will come.** 

Lord Harold felt that he was treat^ with scanty ceremony ; that 
lie, the eldest son of a proud and haughty peer, in the midst of a free 
land, without any imputed guilt, or any liability in the eye of the law, 
was held as a prisoner, and treated with degrading familiarity by a 
low and probably guilty being. Nevertheless, he had an important 
ol!(ject bemre him, and a nionient*8 reflection taught him to master all 
leeliiigs tk irritation, and, according to the somewhat sordid view of our 
great philosopher, submit to indignities that he might rise above them. 

He strode up and down the room once or twice, and then listened 
Ibr'tho steps that he hoped to hear coming. For some time, how- 
ever, notliing struck his ear but the low murmur of voices from the 
•tory below, in wliich ho could distinguish the treble tones of the 
woman and the deeper ones of the man, and he judged, and judged 
tightly, that they were in earnest consultation in regard to himself. 
Nearly a quarter of au hour elapsed before the discussion ended, 
and they wen entered together ] the woman with a bolder and freer 
air, as one who had already taken two ot three steps in the course 
which they both saw was about to be laid before them ; tlie man with 
a look half sullen, half shy, as If he still doubted and hesi^tc<I at a 
leap which he felt morally convinced he should ultimately take. 

Lord Harold paused, and gazed upon them both for a moment, cal- 
eolating wluit would be the tone and manner which he ought to 
employ towards the persons before him ; and after a moment’s con- 
•idcration he determined to act that part wlflch was most con^^nial to 
his own nature, not alone because he felt that he should act it better 
than any other, but also because be gathered from the man's countc- 
nrwnce in an Instant that he was one of those low and groveliing ani- 
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mals who would take advantage of the least condescension— who 
might be overawed, who might be bribed, by those he Iclt to be above 
himself, but who would harden himself in opposition or raise the price 
of his services extravagantly to any one who descended to his own 
level, or who seemed to need his assistance so much as to court it at 
the expense of degradation. 

Lord Harold accordingly threw himself into a chair, and gazed 
full in the man’s countenance with that look of haughty conscious- 
ness which was in some degree natural to him; and when he saw 
that he Iiad beaten down his gaze, ho demanded, in a very diderent 
tone from that which he had used before, “I suppose, sir, you know 
wlio I am?” 

“ Why, yes,” replied the man ; I have heard that you arc tho son 
of that old Lord ” 

‘‘ Tlnit is enough !” interrupted Lord Harold ; “ knowing then who 
I am, you must at once see that being kept here in this state is dis- 
agrceal)Ic to me. Besides which, important business requires my pre- 
sence at liome.” * 

“ Ay, that it does, if you knew all,** muttered the man between 
his teeth. 

Lord Harold continued, without taking any notice of what he said: 
** You must very well know, also, that anything which I promise, I 
will execute fully.” , 

“ Ay, that’s what I don't know," replied the man ; ** that's just what 
I was talking to Harriet here about ; for I know nothing of you ; and 
it’s just as likely as not, that if I were to let you out this verv night* 
instead of doing anything that you said you would, you might take 
and hang me for my pains. No, no ; a bird in the hand is worth two 
in the bush.” 

Lord Harold again felt angry and indicant; hut he would not giro 
way to feelings which miglit in any waj' interfere with his plans : and* 
though his nostrils expanded and his lips quivered, he masterediiim- 
self in a moment, replying, “ So you and Ilarrict have been settling 
the whole business for me, and have doubtless saved me a world of 
trouble, for you have most likely made up your minds as to whether 
''ou will do what I require or not.” 

“ Why, I tliink not,” repHal tlie man, somewhat staggered by the 
cool and decided tone in which the prisoner treated the question; "I 
think not; but that depends upon circumstances.** 

Ou what circumstances ?” demanded Lord Harold, shortly. 

“ Why, you see the matter is this,” answered the man ; as far as I 
can judge, we shall all separate in ten days or a fortn^t, for creiy 
one is wanting to go his own way. Now, you see, if the Captain — that 
is Captain Gray — ^were going to remain m England, I would as soon 
try to Iq^ you go as I would to jump out of that window, being as s^ 
of getting an ounce of lead in my brains before the month was out if I 
did the one thing, as I should be of breaking my neck if I did tho 
other. But then, I've a pretty rare inkling that the Captain and his 
lady are going across the seas ; so that if you can make it wmrth my 
while in ready money to hide myself away fora fortnight fill they m 
oflT, wc may very likely come to terras." 

** Beady money I have none,” replied liOrd Harold. 

^Ay, that’s what I was saying,” intemipted tlte mans “I Imew 
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very well that Hardy and Wiley left no more money in your purse 
than there is in a dog’s side-pocket. So I don’t see ” 

“ But I do,” replied Lord llarold. “ As far as I can judge, from the 
direction which the carriage took that brought me hither, from the 
time occupied in the journey, and from the aspect of the scenery 
round, we are now soinewliere in the Chalden hills, and the town of 
— cannot be far distant.” 

“Some fifteen miles,” replied the man ; “ at least, so Hafvey told me 
the other day; I have not been there mysllf.” 

“ It cannot bo much more,” said Lord Harold ; “for I have hunted 
over all these wastes many a time, and I know the town well ; for 
therein, as it is a seaport, lives a ricli merchant and banker of the 
name of Drury, whom I have often employed in buying fine objects of 
the arts — pictures, and statues, and such things, from Italy. Ho has 
even now in his hand a sum of near three hundred pounds belonging 
to me, sent him to make such purchases ; and, if you will engage this 
night to set me free, I, putting fuUconddencc in your word, will write 
an order upon him for the money. You can send it by a messenger 
on horseback, who may easily be back beibre nightfall; and then, 
dividing the amount between you and your friend here, you can open 
tlie doors for my escape.” 

a prettjr sum,” replied the man ; “but let us have a little talk 
together, Harriet,” apd, drawing her to the further corner of the room, 
he consulted with the woman in a low voice for several minutes. 

Lord Harold watched them eagerly, and, as they conversed, he could 
see the deep colours a»d shadows of strange and bad passions rise in 
the countenance of eacli, but especiaHy of the female servant. At 
length, liowever, they grew calmer ; their course seemed determined, 
and they returned, the man taking upon him to speak, as before. 

** What you offer, my lord,” he said, “ does not exactly suit us. We 
could not send to the town, as you mention, without being discovered ; 
for it it a small place, and Captain Gray has gone there liimself 
to*day, to see about a ship, I fancy. His wife too, pretty Mistress 
Mona, would go with him; and altc^ether he is in a fine humour, and 
when that is the case, he has more eyes and hands than other people. 
However, as you showed you would trust us, we will trust you. Of 
course, you have got some banker id London, and if you have a mind 
to double the sum mentioned, and give us an order upon London, 
Harriet and I will be off together, and let you out, too, this very night 
But you must swear to us that the money shall be paid, and that 
when we go to get it, we shall not be dogged, and tliat you will not 
appear against us in any way, and that if ever we are in trouble, 
you’ll lend us a helping hand, bearing witness that we let you out” 

“ I pledge you my honour,” replied Lord Harold, “ most solemnly 
and most aistiaotly, not only never to injure you in any wav, but to 
bear witness, should need he, that you both served me faithfully in my 
need. Hie sum you demand you shall have; and now nothing re- 
mains but to get me pen, ink, and paper, tliat I may write my order 
upon Che banker in London.” 

“That will worn be done,” replied the man t “ for there is nobody in 
the house but ourselves, and we can do what we like. Come along, 
Harriet ; I hear the c^d crying. 1 will be back again in a minute.” 
**|7ow,* thought Lovd Earo)^ vlteo they had both left the room, 
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** tins man will betray the master who trusted him, disobey his com- 
mands, and, by letting me out of his hands, put bis life at my dis- 
])osal, without even binding uio by any promise not to bring him to 
justice; and this woman, trusted by a kind and gentle miRtreRa,with 
the care of her sweet child, will leave that child helpless, while she 
schemes things that may destroy the hai)pines8 of father, mother, and 
child for ever. Such is fidelity in this world 1 Wliom shall we trust?’* 
As lie thus thought, he might feel a momentary touch of shame at 
using such tools and yet so critically examining their actions; but he 
felt no shame in owing his life to Franklin Gray, and then, because 
the Robber detained him for a few days longer than it* suited his 
pleasure, deliberately resolving to bring him to the scaffold, veiling 
the darker features of such an act under the shining guise of justice. 
So liuman passions contrive ever to conceal tlicir real nature from 
the eyes of those who entertain them. 

In a few minutes the man returned with pen and ink, and paper; 
but before Lord Harold’s hand could draw the order; the woman fol- 
lowed into the room, carrying the child in her arms, and saying, “Bo 
pleased to make it half for him and half for me, for though he pro- 
mises to marry me, I like to Iiave something in my own hands/* 

The woman was young and pretty, and tlie man only laughed, 
replying, “ You’re right, Harriet, you are right. If every woman was 
as careful as you, there would be fewer faithless Idvers in the world/' 
The matter was arranged as she proposed; and os soon as it was 
concluded, Lord Harold demanded, “ What is to prevent us executing 
our scheme now? Why should, we not set off at once?’* 

“ Only because wo should be caught and brought back again in 
five minutes,** replied the man; “and while you might risk a bullet 
or two, I should certainly get my brains blown out. Why, there is 
Harvey and little Bill, and all the rest Bf them, gone out with their 
carbines turned into birding pieces, for the purpose of seeing what 
game they can get upon the hiUs. They are scattered about all over 
the place, and we could not go half a mile without the risk of meet- 
ing some of them. Besides, there’s tliat young devil, Jocelyn, lurk- 
ing about in some of tlie dells, trapping wheatcars and such things, 
aiS we must take care to blind him, for he’s all eyes and ears toge-* 
thcr. Ko, no; one of them has promised to come back to take mjr 
place in a couple of hours ; then I’ll go out as if to sport, and mark out 
our way across the country, I sb^l come on again to watch about 
ten o’clock at night, and then, depend upon it, they’ll all be drinking 
as hard as they can drii:^ till they go to bed. Most of them will be 
drunk; and, when they ‘are all fast asleep^ we can do what we will, 
for Franklin Gray won’t be back till noon to-morrow, so you and If 
and !^rriet here, can take horses and be offi’* 

“ And what will you do with the infant t** demanded Lord Harold^ 
looking to the woman. 

“ Oh, it sleeps all night,** she replied, ** when once it’s put o^ 
they’ll find it in the morning, and feed it till its mother comes baclu*** 
Lord Harold shut his teeth tight, but there was no remetly for it| 
and he made no commem. He could not help doubting, Imwever, 
whether the order ho had given upon a London banker would be 
very safe in the hands of this faithfoi couple, who might or mi|^ 
make use of the paper, and yet leave him os mueh a prisoner aa he- 
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fore. As he had given them the drafts, however, he felt that it 
would be impolitic to demand them back again, and consequently, 
after arranging all the minor particulars of their plan, he suffered 
them to depart, carring with them the unconscious child whom they 
had brought to witness the betrayal of its parents* trust. 

The rest of the day passed over to Lord Harold with no slight im- 
patience and anxiety. In somewhat more than the two hours, which 
the man had mentioned, several of the*gang were heard to return 
and relieve the guard, who was found sitting at his post below. The 
voice of the woman, too, could be distinguished, caroling at her work, 
as gaily add lightly as if there had been neither vice, nor guilt, nor 
folly at her heart; and from time to time, the young nobleman could 
hear her talking to the child as tenderly as if she had been its mother. 
“ Strange and contradictory human nature,** he thought, “ which can 
reconcile all these most opposite things;’* and, as do most people who 
comment upon the actions of others, he forgot to look into the con- 
tradictions of hi% own bosom. 

Seldom had Lord Harold seen the sun go down, with such anxious 
feelings as he then experienced. The voice of the boy Jocelyn was 
heard below, but the few sounds to be distingushed in the house 
showed that tlie greater part of the gang were still absent. Speedily, 
however, others w^re heard, and then came several more, laughing, 
talking, and singing; and the woman, when she brought him in lights, 
said, ’‘They are all come back, and are soon going to supper.” 

The noise, after a short interval, increased rapidly, and it was 
evident that wine began to do its work. The rattling of dice was 
heard ; then many a merry song — some appropriate enough to the 
calling of those who poured them forth, some as opposite as it was 
possible to imagine. Hour after hour passed by, and Lord Harold 
fancied that the revel would never end ; but gradually the sounds 
became fewer as one after another of the party fell asleep under the 
influence of wine, or retired to rest, from weariness. At length, 
after one more general burst of merriment, the whole of the band 
seemed to betake themselves to repose. Steps were heard in different 
directions, a voice here and there speaking to a companion, the dull 
end of some drowsy ditty hummed amidst hiccups, as the half 
drunken reveller stripped off his clothing, and then all was silent 
throughout the mansion. 

“ Now,” thought Lord Harold, “I shall soon see whether they will 
keep their word with me; *‘for he could not shake off from his mind 
an impression that they would prove as faithless to him as they had 
done to Franklin Gray; and, as nearly an hour elapsed after all was 
quiet, without his seeing anything of any one, he became more and 
more convinced that it was as he had suspected. He was mistaken, 
however ; for at length the door of his room slowly openeQ, and the 
man, putting in his head, beckoned to him to come out. 

Lord Harold had been long prepared, and he instantly followed tlie 
footsteps of his guide, who led him silently down the stairs to a 
wide, deep, porch doorway, where the woiyan Harriet was in wait- 
ing. Not a word was spoken by any of the party, and the man then 
took his way across the court-yard towards a long.range of stabling 
and outhouses, which in former times had sheltered many an honest 
and modest farmer’s gelding, but which now contained not a few ol 
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those animals which have established for themselves an impudent 
reputation under the title of “a highwayman’s horse/* The man 
Tcaised the latch, and pushed the door, but it resisted his effbrts, and, 
with a voice full of dismay and bewilderment, he exclaimed, “Hang 
me if Harvey hasn’t locked the stables!’* 

Lord Harold made no reply, but waited to see what expedient he 
would propose, and very soon found that it was one to which he was 
not at all inclined to submi^ namely, that of returning to the house 
and taking their chance of another day. 

“No,” he said, in a low tone; “no, my good friend! I have deter- 
mined to make my escape to-night, or not at all. I am out here with 
you and this good lady, and nothing sliall make me go in again. If 
tliere are no horses to be found, we must go on foot.*’ 

“ But suppose I say you shall go in again,” replied the man ; “ what 
then?” 

“ Why then,** replied Lord Harold, “ I shall take care to make 
my refusal in so loud a tone that some of the goo|J people who are 
asleep there shall hear it, and come down to find you and this fair 
lady so for upon your way, with an order upon my banker in your 
pockets.” 

The man stood and glared at him for a moment, as if he would 
have shot him where he stood ; but at length ho said, with a slight 
stamp upon the ground, “ Well, it’s no use ; I suppose we had b^t 
take our way off on our own feet, if we cannot get four legs to carry 
us. One must risk something in this world ; and perhaps, after all, 
the clatter of those horses’ feet might have roused some of the fellows 
above. Come, Harriet, my lass ; you must try what you can do for 
a forced raarcli.” 

Thus saying, he led the way out of the court-yard, and bent his 
steps straight against the side of the, hill. He seemed to bear no 
malice towards Lord Harold for having forced him to the decided step 
he had taken ; and when they were at a sufficient distance from the 
house to permit of his speaking aloud without risking anything, he 
said, ”1 found out this morning, while I was exploring, that If we 
take this way over the hill, between those two high knolls, wo shall 
get into a little lane on the other side which leads down to a village 
some ten miles off. Now, we shall get there, I dare say, before day- 
light, though it is tough work walking up this hill, and there, I don’t 
doubt, we may get horses to take us on. If so, we ipart there, my 
young lord; lor it won’t suit me to travel with lordship any longer. 
I and Harriet will go ou to London as fast as we oan, and 1 dare say 
you will be able to mako your way without ns." 

"That I shall, easily," replied Lord Harold, "even if I go as Air aa 
that with you ; but most likely I shall stop before that." 

The tvuth was, that Lord Harold began now to feel that he was 
much feebler than he had supposed ; and although they had not gone 
at tliis time above half a mUe since they first set out> it was with 
difficulty that he kept up with 1113 two companions. Thev showed 
him some degree of kindness and consideration, however, slackening 
their pace for his convenience, when they found, on looking back 
towards the house they had lefi^ tliat no light nor any otiber sign 
whatever announce that their flight had been discovered. A strong 
efibrt of his determined nature enabled the young nobleman to do 
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more than many persons would have efFectod in his situation, and he 
succeeded in crossing the summit of the hill, and descending soXar 
on the other side as to arrive at the end of the wooded lane of which 
his guide had spoken. There, however, he was obliged to declare 
that he could go no further; and the reply of the man was, “Well, 
then, w'e must leave you ; for of course we can’t stop here ; for, to 
say tlie truth, I would rather meet the devil himself than i'raiiklin 
Gray after what has .happened.*^% 

“Go on; go on!** replied Lord Harokf; “go on, and take care of 
yourselves. I will rest here for an hour or two by these trees, and 
then doubtless shall be able to go forward very well by myself.” 

“ Mayhap you would like a pistol, however,” said the man, putting 
one into Lord Harold’s hand ; I always find them convenient and, 
without further adieu, he left the young nobleman, wdio seated him- 
self under one of the trees, with the darkness of the night around him. 
The other two went on; and in a moment after the woman’s voice was 
heard in a loud laugh, which Lord Harold doubted not w'as in some 
way at his expenBe. 

CHArTER XXIX. 

“Let us do everything formally,” said Sir Matthew Serope to Sir 
Thomas Waller, whgn the latter returned from the expedition which 
we have already recorded to Danemore Castle, at about eleven o’clock 
in the day. “Pray, let us do everything formally, or we may get into 
a scrape. Indeed, what you tell mo about this young man being the 
Bari’s son makes me afraid we have got into a scrape already. JIal 
Mister Justice Whistler ; i3 it not so? ha!” 

** What is life, my dear sir,” said Justice Whistler, w1m> was some- 
what of a wag, and generally ^displayed his talent for raillery upon 
any one he saw in mortal terror or great anguish of mind — such as 
young prisoners brought before him for capital offences, and their 
friends or relations; “what is life, roy dear sir, but a succession of 
scrapes? We get into a terrible scrape when we enter it, surely, 
and an awful scrape in going out of it. Then, between, there is love 
and matrimony, two other sad scrapes; beside all the others, such as 
the present, which we fall into between infmicy and dotage. The 
great art of life is to get out ol our scrapes cleverly. Now, let us see 
how you will manage to get out of this; lia! ha! hu!’* and he laughed 
most uncomfortably close to the ear of his two fellow justices. 

Sir Matthew Serope was evidently in great anxiety respecting the 
result, ttid bitterly regretted that a rooted dMocUnation to rise by 
candleught bad prevented him from going Dver to Danemore with 
his colleague Sir Thomas Waller, whom he looked upon as a rash 
young man, though he was at least fifty-eight years of age. Jle had 
been in very great apmkension before, lest it should ultimately prove 
that the personage whoin he at first detenmned to be undoubtedly 
guilty, should prove entirely innocent; and the extraordinary conse- 
quences of hearing that the Earl acknowledged liim, not only as his 
a(m, but as his legitimate son, were, that he 8|>eedily not only began 
to douta^ whether the prisoner was guilty or not, but whcUicr be, Sir 
Matthew Sorope, had ever thougiit him guilty; and he might xexy 
ioou bave worked himself up into the belief that lie had always 
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maintained liis innocence, but bad been overruled by Sir Thomas 
Waller. 

The latter worthy knight was a man of courage of a certain kind, 
that is to Bay a sort of chameleon courage, which took its colour from 
whatever M as next to it. As long as he Iind remained by Mr. Justics 
Whistler, the cool, self-possessed resolution of the London justice, 
who knew better than any man living how to carry through what is 
called an unpleasant piece of busintM, had kept liim up, and bold 
measures were all that he th^tight of; but the timid apprehensions of 
Sir Matthew Scrope damped his fire most amazingly, and when ho 
found the London justice admit calmly that they were in a scrape, 
the fire went out altogether. 

Both the country justices, being men of vivid imaginations, in- 
stantly set to work to picture to themselves all the evil consequences 
which might ensue from the faux pas they had committed ; and a 
sort of nervous twitching came over Sir Matthew Scrope’s whole per- 
son, which afforded Mr. Justice Whistler much intern^ satisfaction. 

“ Nay, nay, my good friend,” exclaimed Sir Matthflw ; “ these are 
no joking matters; and the only thing that it seems needful to do now 
is, to see how we may best retreat from this business quietly.” 

“ Retreat from it ! exclaimed the London magistrate j “ nonsense. 
Face it out boldly. The man is just as innocent of the murder as you 
or I; but what matters that? Do your best to^ prove that he is 
guilty; then there will be always so fair a case against him tluit you 
will be justified in all you have done ; and the more vigorously you 
act against the Earl’s own son, the more credit you will get for the 
impartial administration of justice.” 

But such bold counsels were not for Sir Matthew Scrope ; and Sir 
Thomas Waller, whoso courage was just now lukewarm, was more 
inclined to timidity than anything else. ” Let us discharge him at 
once,” he exclaimed, “and be civil to him.” 

“Nonsense, I say again,” replied Mr. Justice Whistler. “Whatl 
discharge him without cause, after having dragged him away from 
his dying father’s bedside this verj' morning. Would you make fooli 
of us aUI” 

“No, no; that will never do,” said Sir Matthew Scrope; “but, 
nevertheless, let us do t^gs formally. Let us have the voung gen* 
tlcman up for examinatiV; let us be civil to him, as Sir Thomas says* 
I^Thaps something may come out in his re-examination which may 
show his innocence.” 

“ If it do not come out, you will squeeze it out, that is dear,** 
rejoined Justice Whistler; “but the man stands committed|h the 
warrant is made out, and there Is nothing to he done hut to idMl 
him to the gaol. 1 am sorry I did not send tlte constables on witli 
him at once.” 

“1 am teiy glad you did not,” said Sir Matthew. “As to tlte 
warrant, it is but a Mt of parchment, which will sltrivel up in my 
kitchen fire in a minuth; and so we will have him up into the justice* 
room to re-examine him before we send him — ” 

“ Back to his father,” tgid Justice Whistler, supplying the words, 
and slirugging his shoulders. “ Well, if you will act in such a way, 
I suppose I must help you to do it gracefully. I^et us go to the 
justibe-roofii. Call the derk. Leave the whole business to me, mod 
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do not be afraid. Wlmtevcr you may hear or see, I will get you out 
of the business — and in your own way,” he added, seeing his fellow 
justices hesitate. 

Well, well,” replied Sir Matthew Scropo ; “ if in our own way 
that will do ; but let me beg of you, Mr. Justice Whistler, not to 
plunge us further in the mire than we arc at present.” 

“ A capital simile,” muttered the London justice between his teeth, 
as he led the way to the justice^joom, wdiich communicated by a long 
passage with the mansion of Sir MattheA*;' Scrope. 

The clerk was then called, the magistrates took their stations in 
formal array, the table was diligently strewed with papers, and an 
order was given to bring in the prisoner. 

" Aheml” cried Sir Matthew &rope, as Langford appeared between 
two constables. “Ahem! ahem!” said his fellow justices; and Sir 
Thomas Waller, who now — like a tennis ball, which, having been 
struck in one way by the hand of a strong player, is met by his 
opponent’s racket, and is driven further back in the opposite direction 
« — was inclined to go furtlier than any of his colleagues, according to 
the new impulse which he had received, added, with a simpering 
smile, “ Pray, be seated, sir. Ahem 1 You rascal, why don’t you 
give the gentleman a chair?” and he bent his brows as frowniiigly on 
the constable as if he had committed petty larceny at least, 

Langford was pale, and his features somewhat worn and haggard, 
with all the anxiety? agitation, and distress of mind which he had 
gone through, within the last week; neither was his heart well at ease 
when he regarded eitlier his father’s situation or his own at that 
moment, and felt that his recovered parent might remain in sickness 
and in anguish, and even pass the gates of death, without the con- 
solation of his son’s presence; while he, perhaps, manacled and treated 
like a common felon, was detained in the solitary wretchedness of a 
prison upon the charge of murdering his own brother. Nevertheless, 
a faint smile came over his lip at the somewhat burlesque exhibition 
of Sir Matthew Waller, and It instantly flashed across his mind that 
something must have occasiooed a change in the wbrthy justice’s feel- 
ings towards him, both from the sudden alteration and great embar- 
rassment of his manner. He threw himself into the chair, however, 
tliat was placed for liim, and leaning his elb«w on tlie table, gazed 
upon the magistrates, thinking, “ What new” 

“You stand before us, sir,” said Mr. Justice Whistler, in a pompous 
tone, “ accused of the murder of Edward Lord Harold. Ahem !” 

There was something in the man’s whole maimer that roused Lang- 
ford’s indignation and contempt at the same time; and he replied, 
widi his lip curling and his nostril expatultflf^ ** I ni before you, sir, 
committed on that charge; at least, if I heMie what you told me not 
above three hours ago.” 

“Circumstances may have oaniri^.aS^^ the justice, 

with a mysterious looii “ to make urf a ipCHne fevourable view of 
the case, and we have consequently determined to re-examine you.” 

“ Sir, I am tired of re-examinations,” replied Langford. “ You in- 
formed me that 1 was committed: under su^i circumstances, I am not 
disposed to answer any further questions, or to be re-examined at all.” 

Mr. Justice Whistler looked at his two companions, and both the 
Itnightt l^ed at Mr« Justice WhisUer» for Langford’s renitenejr 
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threatened to keep them exactly in the disagreeable position in which 
they liad placed tliemselves ; but after a moment’s pause he added a 
few words, which, like the sound of parley, gave hope of entering into 
some capitulation. “Pray, sir,” said tiieprisoncr, “what arc thecircum- 
stances which induce you to take a more favourable view of the case V* 
“Nay, young gentleman,” said Mr. Justice Whistler, witli a benign 
and yet dignified look, “you cannot expect us to give you such infor- 
mation. That would be defeating the ends of justice ; but if you tbink 
fit to answer the interrogatories which shall be addressed to you, and 
if your replies coincide with the information which we have received, 
the result may be very much in your favour.” 

Langford paused for a moment ere he replied. He was naturally 
extremely anxious to free himself as soon as possible, but yet he felt 
a degree of indignation at the condijct that was pursued towards him 
which overcame every othes feeling; and at the same time Ke began 
to perceive that the worthy justices were very doubtful as to tlieir 
own proceedings, so that he was not without some expectation of 
their setting him free at once if he avoided any further reference to 
that journey to the moor, which he could neither explain nor account 
for, without inconvenience and danger to himself and others; he, 
therefore, once more reftised to submit to any interrogation. 

“All I shall say,” he continued, “is, that I am, as you well know, 
perfectly innocent; that I never saw the unfortunate voung gentleman 
of whose death I am accused, after I parted with mm in the Miinor 
park at Moorhurst ; and that there is not the slightest evidence to 
show, that though ho drew his sword upon me, I ever drew mine 
upon him, I shall reply to nothing more.” 

Mr. Justice Whistler whispered eagerly to Sir Matthew Sexope, 
“There is nothing for it, I tell you,” he said, “ but to send hira to 

E risen, and make out the best case against him you can. You see 
e will give, us no opportunity of letting* hira go. Your risk will be 
much greater in the one case than in the other.” 

Sir ^latthew Scrope turned veiy pule, for the alternative was cer- 
tainly somewhat disagreeable; and his eyes wandered with an anxious 
vacancy from the countenance of the London justice to that of tho 
prisoner, and then again stole round to the face of Sir Thomas Waller, 
witiiout finding any rUiource in the expression of either of tlic three. 
Sir Thomas Waller, on ms part, being of a more irritable and less 
lamb-like disposition than his worthy collesgiie, was getting some- 
what excited, or rather into a state of irritable despair, whicli inclined 
him to side with Mr. Justice Whistler, and take the leap before him, 
even at the risk of breaking his neck. 

At that moment, however, while the justices ware in this state of 
anxiety and embarrassment, a constable made his appearance at tiie 
doorway, closed the door gently behind him, and, walking slowly 
up the room, communicated something to Sir Matthew Scrope, wiiich 
was instantly transmitted to the other two magistrates, in the same 
low tone in which be Itad received it. 

“ Oh, send him away; send liim awi^,” said Mr. Justice Whistler, 
“ Bid him come another rime.” 

“ He*s a most respectable man,” said Sir Thomas Waller ; “ perhapi 
he migfit help us in thb business.” 

“ Wh/, your warsliip^” said the constable;i in a low tone, “I under* 
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*tood him to say that it was something about this Teiy business ha 
wanted to tell you” 

“Show him in, then; show him ini'* said the large round voice 
of Mr. Justice Whistler; and in a few minutes a small neat dapper 
lUJln was ushered into the presence of the three magistrates, dressed 
in a plain suit of black silk, who was greeted by the two country 
magistrates as Master Evelyn. 

■^Mth a quick, short step he advanced^ to Sir Matthew Scropc, took 
him by the button, led him into the recess of a window at some dis- 
tance bcdiiud tlie other magistrate and spoke to him for a few mo- 
ments with rapid utterance, but in a low voioe. Most men liarc seen 
the sun came from iichind a cloud; but the glorious visage even cl' 
the great orb of day, when it bursta forth from that vapoury veil, is 
scarcely ^more radiant than became the countenance of Sir Mattliew 
Scrope while listening to the words of Mrs Evelyn, the attorney. 

** Hist ! hist ! — Sir Thomas!” he exclaimed ; “ Your worship, Master 
Wliistlerl** and with dignified grace he beckoned them up to tho 
place of conference. Mr. Justice Whistler, as he listened, laid hie 
finger solemnly upon the side of his nose, and then, making a sign to 
his colleagues to be silent, returned to his seat, and said in a full 
round voice, ^*Mr. Evelyn, be so good as to introduce the witnesses.” 

“What is coming now?” thought Langford, as he heard the direction 
piven, and he turned to look towards the door, while the London 
justic^ with an air of perfect self-composure, took up some of the 
papers from the table, and seemed to study them attentively, as if 
perfectly indifferent to the next act of the drama. 

Langford still kept his eyes upon the door, however, not a little 
anxious to see who were to be the witnesses for or against him ; and 
certainly his surprise was not slight when he saw Sir Walter Herbert 
enter the room, with Alice, pale and evidently much agitated, leaning 
on Ms arm ; and a woman servant, whom he had often seen a-t the 
Manor House, following close behind. 

He started up with an impulse that he could not resist, and sprang 
forward to meet her. Had he kept liis seat, Alice might have gone 
through the scene very well, for, though agitated in a very great de- 
gree, she had taken much pains to nerve her mind, in order calmly to 
perform the part assigned to her; but the Adden start, the joyM 
smile, the radiant look of happiness with which Langford sprang for- 
ward to meet her, quite overthrew her equanimity, carried her away 
altogether, and she suffered herself to sink forward in the arms he 
held out to her, bursting into a violent flood of tears. 

^ Matthew Scrope, who was naturally not without a feeling heart, 
was afibeted at what he saw, and Mr. Jukice Whistler amused. “ Ko 
private communications between the witness and the prisoner,” said 
the latter, with a broad grin ; and though Langford turned round to- 
wards him with a heavy frown gathering on his high for^ead, be 
went on in the same strain. “Pray, separate^them, Mr. Evelyn. 
Pray, separate them, Sir Walter Herb^ else we shall have evident 
collusion, and bo obliged to refuse the evidence !” ‘ 

Xjaiigford.|emoved the arms wliich he hail at first clasped warmly 
found the beautilhl form of Ms promised bride; and Alice, while she 
wiped away the tears with one hand, placed the other in that of her 
Ather, and advanced towards the table. 
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Well, m.idflt.i,** continued the justiw, “ what is It that you hare 
to pay upon this subject? I understand it is soinetliing of great im- 
port. -ineo." 

“I trud ir may prove so,” replied Alice; and indeed I should think 
i( would provo oj' the greatest importance. What I have to say is this, 
th/.t in liie course of Inst night 1 myself disitinctly saw KdManl Lord 

H irold nlivc,'’ 

“ And are you ready to swear to this, miulttin?" asked tho justice. 

“t)uite re.'uh," replied Alfco. 

" 'I hen be so good, zuadatii/* he said, ** as to detail all tho eirctun- 

sfane< 

Alice immediately complied; and with distinctness and nrcdilon, 
vhieh called a corn plim on t from the lips even of Mr. .Justice Wldstler, 
she narrated every ©vent of the hre<v<rmg night which rclaled to Iho 
vualter in (piesliun. She told, glancing timidly at the cause of their 
jotirncy at that late hour, how the carriage w\\ich contained herwlt 
arifl her father had been stopped, tliey IhemseWea obliged to alight, 
their own lK)r.«;cs turned Ioorc, and others put to*, add she went on 
to say, that when the party which had dispossessed them took pos- 
session of the carriage, she had distinctly seen Lord Harold, whom 
slie hud known from her childhood, assisted to the carriage by two 
men, and placed therein, together with other persons. She fbrther 
said, that she had called her maid to witness what was going on, and 
she had consequently seen the whole, of which she would give her 
own account. The maid was then called forward, and corroborated in 
every respect her mistress’s statement. She knew Lord Harold per- 
fectly well by sight ; had known him from the time he was a boy, an^ 
could not be mistaken. She had seen him distinctly by the bright 
light which was then in the sky, and which she had since heard pro- 
ceeded from the burning of Danemore Castle. She had heard hl« 
voice, and recognised it, as well as his person, so that there remained 
no earthly doubt upon her mind that he was still alive. 

“Well, then,” exclaimed Mr. Justice Whistler, “such being the 
case, of course, where nobody has been killed, nobody can be the 
murderer. We have therefore nothing further to do but to discharge 
the warrant against this gentleman, and set him at liberty. We have 
heard in romances, ani^such trash, of gentlemen being liberated by 
fair ladies, kit I musT Confess I never saw it before till this day. 
However, wl'must, as I said, discharge the warrant; though, if I am 
rightly informed,” he added, with what he intended to be a pleasant 
and meaning smile to Langford — “ though, if I am rightly informed, 
almost as many aliases should have been put into the description of 
this honourable gentleman as into that of any person brought to the 
Old Bailey.” 

Langford looked grave, for his feelings were veiy much mingled* 
He was re,h)iced, undoubtedly, at his lil»eration; lie was rejoiced to 
hear that the man qf whose safety he had himself given up ail hope, 
was still living ; ho was rejoiced that Alice Herbert should have b^n 
the means of restoring him to freedom ; but still he saw many a dilK- 
ciilty and many a pang l::^ore him ; and with a generous heart and 
mind, he griev^ for the sake of his younger brother, as well as for 
himself, that he had not known of Etlward's safety before, when ho 
might have taken means to soften everything that was now likely to 
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be liarsh and painful both to the Karl and to himself, as well as to 
him who had so long looked forward with a feeling of perfect cer- 
tainty to the enjoyment of high rank, commanding station, and one 
of the most splendid fortunes in the country. 

He could now do nothing; the Earl had so loudly proclaimed the 
secret of his birth, had acknowdedged him before so many persons, 
that no means of breaking or softening the matter to him who hiid 
liitherto been called Lord Harold now remained; and even with re- 
gard to the Earl himself, all tliat LangfofU. could liope for was, to liavo 
the opportunity of communicating the facts to him in the first in- 
stance, and of concerting some means with him for taking tlie stins:' 
out of his offence. Such were the feelings which were busily crossing 
his bosom while the magistrate spoke, and for the moment, they pro- 
duced a look of serious thought, almost of sadness, which surprised 
even Alice Herbert. The next moment, however, liis countenance 
was all clear; and taking her hand in his, lie tlianked her a thousand 
times, feeling, with true love’s sweet decepiion, as if his liberation 
were entirely owing to her exertions. 

dear Langford!" she said, “indeed, you owe me nothing. I 
wish it had been in ray power to do anything to free you sooner, not 
only from imprisonment, but from a horrid accusation, which was even 
worse. But this has been all accident; and though it has made me 
very happy, I have hod no merit therein." 

Langford thank'ed her still, however, and thanked her eagerly; 
and then turning to good Sir Walter Herbert, he shook him warmly 
by the hiiDd, thanking him too, and asking him if he had yet received 
the paper which the Earl of Danemore had sent that very morning. 
He found, however, that such was not the case; and that Sir Walter 
Herbert was then waiting with Alice to tender bail for his appearance; 
BoUand and his follower never yet liaving reached the county town to 
wh|«^ the good knight and his daughter had bent their steps after 
living been left without their carriage. 

The talc of their adventures instantly roused the peculiar genius 
of hfr. Justice Whistler, who had that very morning, on his way back 
With Longford, Investigated accurately the whole history of the attack 
upon Danemore Castle, and who now, furnished with a clue by the 
account of Sir Walter Herbert, resolved to remain in the tx)unty, 
and to pursue the robbers Uli he had brought^ them to justice, though 
he vowed that his presence was daily needed in London. On tliis 
•age determination he proceeded to act, and as soon as Holland ap - 
petured— which he did in somewhat ruefhl plight about the middle of 
the day, having remained tied to a tree during the whole night— Mr. 
Ittst^ce Whistler sought to engage him in the •cheroe, well Icnowing 
that never ferret traced tlie windings <rf a warren with more supple 
ingenuity than tlie sheriff’s officer would trace the track of a ftigitiVc. 

It was with difficulty, however, that BoUand was persuaded to un- 
dertake the task, for Uie warning voice of Franklin Gray rang in his 
oars; and thougli he longed to be revenged for the cold night he had 
|MWs^ upon the moor, yet he had a great reverence for the RohtiCf*s 
threats, having reraarketi that they seldom went unexecuted. lie 
was at length, however, persuaded; and as soon as ^r Walter and 
hit danglitcr, accompanied by Lan^onl, now at liberty, had taken 
fhelr way hack, witii hearts great^ fibred, towards the soeiisi 
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wlicre first they appeared before the rvndi r’s eyes, the Levndon ninjtris- 
tratc and Ins new ally, with tlic two eountry jusiictH. as slow 1 >uuj;c 1$ 
behind them, proceeded to Imnt out tidinj^s of Franklin (iray aiid Ida 
party. They were soon at fault, however ; for tlionitli the marks of 
wheels and horses’ lioofs could be traced from the wht-re tl»o 
carriage had been taken from Sir Walter Herbert us far ns the road 
continued sandy, the nature of the soil soon changed; hard rm-k suc- 
ceeded, and all such marks were lost. At the same time, it wa.s found 
in vain to question the cottagers and townspeojilc, for all derlared 
that if such a party had [Missed at all they had paewed in tho inglit, 
when heavy sleep had closed each ear and shut up every cyo. 


CnATTEIl XXX. 

It is probable that very few persons in the world, were the choice left 
to them, would prefer that any mixlure whatsoever of jiain should 
chequer the hapiiiiiess which they covet. But yet have we not all 
felt, have wc not all at some time owned, that the mingling of a' slight 
drop of acid in the sweet cup of enjoynieiF gave it a zest which pre- 
vented it from palling on the taste. 

Seated beside Alice Herbert, in a vehicle wliich had Iwcn hinni at 
the c<mnty town to convey tlieni back to tlu-ir ow*i dwelling.a vehicle 
the external appearance of which none of those it contained even saw, 
Langford gave way to joy, not umnixe<l, indeed, but only so far 
touched with care and anxiety as to bring out the brighter points in 
ilie more striking relief. As far as he could, he cast from his mind 
every memory of evil: lie thought of that which was pleasant and 
gladdening in his fate alone, and snfilTed the me mory of past discom- 
ibrts and pangs, or the appreliension of difilcultics and dangers in the 
future, to come across his mind hut as vague shadows, like distant 
clouds upon the edge of the horizon, which the wind might or might 
not bear away, but which at all events did not serve to obscure the 
sun that shone in the zenith. 

He had, indeed, infinite cause for satisfaction. lie had a tliousand 
motives for joy, and even for triunijdi. That wdiich had lx*en lor many 
years the fir^t, the greaiobjectof his existence, was now aecornplished, 
and accomplisiicd, though not without pain, and difficulty, ami dan- 
ger, still without one action which he could look back upon with sor- 
row or with regret- He felt that, though he Iwl been tempted to do 
things w hich he would aftcrwanls have repented, he had rt'sisted the 
temptation, and had struggles! nobly as well against himself os against 
the inju8tic*e of others. 

Whatever might result from the circumstances in wdiich he w*af 
placeil, he had succeeded in that great object of clearing his mother’s 
memory a stain. The Earl, in the pn^sence of many witnesses, 
had more than once acknowledged the marriage which for eight-imd- 
fwenty years he had conceale<J and denic ^l; and Langford ticulitcti not 
tliat the same goofl j>rovidence wiiich had led him ?iO far through 
such torlu:>ui to •ucccKS. would accomj liiKh the rot in 

tame, nor leave unfini>he<l the wc-rk hc‘gun. It va» a l;!e55ing, too, 
when he* gaze<l on Ahce Hcrherl, tiic lK*.tntdal a. id llr* Ulovcil! to 
fisel that the only stigma upmi his name, which cum the eye of |i»rc!jU(* 

V 
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tVico could have seen, v'ns iviuovimI, and that her fatlier’s views of 
iilc^itiinate birth would not in his case iniii^le any deji^rce of pain with 
that approbation which in other respects he had given so joyfully. 

He sat beside her, then, giving way to the extreme of happiness; 
and, strange to say, the love whicli in their last meeting had been 
new and timid in the hearts of both, had now', by the events of deep 
interest, by the dangers, by the sorrows, by the anxieties which they 
hail passed through together — by all the various circumstances, 
thoughts, and feelings in which the fate ^f eacli liad been associated 
with that of the other, been taught to feel like old and tried affection, 
had lost much of the shyness of novelty ; and Alice allowed the hand 
which lie had taken, to rest in his, while on their onward journey he 
told as much of the strange tale of his past life as he could do w ithout 
embarrassing the story with the names of others whose fate was yet 
uncertain, but might he nffectod by the very share they had taken in 
all that had passed regarding him. 

lie mentioned not the name of Franklin Gray, but he took his own 
history far back,* and told her and her father tliat long ago, in the 
days of the civil w'ars, many an Englishman, driven forth from his 
native land, had souglit refuge in France ; that many of them, broken 
in fortunes, and bankrupt even of hope, had become mere adventurers, 
and had establishcKl for their countrymen the reputation of bad and 
reckless men. , 

He went on to tell her that one of these exiles from their native 
land had been kindly received and nobly entertained by a family wliich 
had long been more or less connected with England and English 
people. He was of a daring and adventurous nature, and had sought 
his fortune, before he came to France, in still more distant countries; 
hut there was something in his wliolo demeanour, in the high educa- 
tion which ho displayed, in the noble feelings wlvich often burst from 
him, even in tlie very faults ahd untamed wildness of a nature spoilt 
by indulgence, which confirmed his account of his ow’n high rank, 
and the large yiossessions of his dead father in the island of his hirtlu 

That man, lie said, w'as now the Earl of Danemore; and then, in 
the graces of youth, he found no great difficulty in winning the heart 
of Eugenie de Beaulieu, whose feelings in bis favour were first excited 
by compassion, and ended in admiration and in love. They parted, 
hut it was soon to meet again. Her brother luul been forced to join 
the army then warring in the Low Countries. Her uncle had been 
sent to England on one of the brief embassies which from time to 
time marked the broken intercourse between the great usurper Crom- 
well and the legitimate monareh of France. The aunt of Eugenic de 
Beaulieu, having accompanied her husband, had sent over people in 
whom she could confide, to bring her niece, who had been left almost 
unprotected in France during her brothers absence, to the British 
capital; but the death of Cromwell, and tlie uncertain poucy of his 
weak successor, hatl thrown the whole country into confusion ere she 
arrived. Eugenie w'as followed by her lover, and never n^aelied tlie 
dwelling of her uncU* in Ivondon. Ere she arrived at that city sire hail 
con«!entcd to become a wife; and her hushaniMiaving been discovered 
m an adherent of of Stuart, w'as sckhi nfler obliged to fly 

ami leave her. What he rncdiiatcd, what he purpusetl by sudi an 
act, his sou now touched i4>on hut slightly ; hut bo was obliged to tdl 
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how, by threats at well as by entreaties, the Karl had forced her: 
who had been his bride but a lew >\eeks, to give into his haJuU all 
the iwoets of their ]>rivatc marriage, promising by everything he held 
Buered never to destroy them. 

'I'he next part of tiio story was a painful one, and was also passed 
over lightly: liow his mother returnetl to France, and did not find 
her husband where she exiKjeted to meet him; how ghe wat forced to 
communicate her situation her brother; how Iier brother douht^ 
and feared, but at length believed her tale; ln)w lie cast all thougUU 
aside but that of doing justice to his Bi^ter; how lie traced out her 
husband, and eagerly, perhaps fitTeely% demanded that he should do 
her right. How, in short, two high temjicrs went on (o worda which 
could not be forgiven; how they fought, and how both had nearly 
died where they stood. So wi nt the talc. 

The husband, carried from the field, wnis not heard of more for 
nearly two years, w hen he suddenly re-appeared in Kngbuul, claimed 
and received Ids honours, titles, and estates, and wedded into a rich 
and noble house. His first and deserts d wife, forced by her brother 
to countenance a report of her own death, brought forth a son in 
secret ; and the rest of the tale, as it was told to Alice Herljert, tho 
reader must have aln-ady gathered. 'Fhcre w’as a part of it, however, 
which was not told then, and which will bo noticed, perhapa, here* 
after; but it was a part which involved the wholb history of those 
stcjis wliich had been taken for several years to regain from the Earl 
the proofs of his first marriage; and it touched U{>on so much thol 
w as jia inful, and so much whicdi might lie imprudent to s{)i;ak, that 
I.angford was n<»t sorry' when he found that the many questions of 
Alice and Sir ^Valte^, their many exclamations of pity for bis 
mother’s sorrows, and interest in her fate, tlie long explamitioni and 
minute details w liiidi he had to give, and the various episodes and 
collateral nnecdctes which were required in such a history, told to 
such listeners, had occupied the time till they had nearly readied tho 
spot wliere he had left his father, and ho was compelled to leave hit 
tale for the time inconqilete. 

Anxious in every rcsjHJct to redum lo the side of his sick parent, 
Langford gazed up at the windows of the house where he lay, as the 
tarriage rolled heavily into the court lieforc the old parsonage. AU 
was still, however; and a careless horseboy whistled in the yard 
while he thrust the straw on one side. Langford questioned him 
regarding his father’s health; but the lad knew nothing on the sub- 
ji ct, but that “ there had been a rare coming and going, and seeking 
for the doctor, who had grine to see Hetty Hinton, who hatl larea 
scorched while .seeking to pilfer sometl dug from the fire at the Castle.** 

Sir Walter llerbtrt and the Earl’s son, however, both felt that tha 
Iwy’s aceouyt gave a Imd augury ; nn‘1 the luiight and Ins daughter 
remaiiKxl in a vacant room ladow, while Langford a»cend(*d the stairs. 
He found some of the Earl's attemiants in the outer nMun, and from 
them he learned a confirmation of his Lars. His lordf^hip, they said, 
was much worse, and had liccoine so alnjut an hour before. Tho 
doctor, they added, was wiili him, well 4« Mistress Bertha 
^nd the reet<>r; hut they could «ny nothing furtlu r .iS to his condition. 

Langford lninic<l on, v ith a sweet hope tint his presence might 
•oothe and tiecr. He opened the d<Jor cautiously; but the faoe of 
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the old peer was towards it, and the bright, fevered eye was fixed 
upon him instantly. Witli much pain, however, Langford saw that 
his appearance seemed to agitate ratlier than to cairn; the lip qui- 
vered, the brow knit, and tossing round upon Ins otlier side, he turned 
his face to the wall. II is son, however, divined at once the cause of 
this change, and shaped his course accordingly. Moving gently for- 
ward, he atlvanced to the bedside of his hurt father, and sat down, while 
Bertha gave place, and the rector boweeklow to his patron’s son. 

“How fare you now, sir?’* demanded the young gentleman, “I 
hope better, for I bring you good news.** 

The Earl, however, occupied with his own thoughts, did not seem 
to attend to his words; “No!" he cried, casting himself round again 
In the bed, and grasping Langford’s hands; “No, I will not disown 
tliee — my gallant, my noble boy! No; I will not recall rny w'ords, 
bo the consequences what they may ! Your voice sounds in my ear 
like your poor mother’s, when first I heard it in youth and generous- 
hearted innoceace; it sounds soothing, and not reproachful; and 1 
say it again, you are my son ! She was my wife ! Let them do what 
they will-let them say wliat they will — so it is, and shall be denied 
no longer; and yet, poor Edward! — think of poor Edward! He is 
living, you have heard? ho is living! The joy of those sudden tidings 
had well nigh killed me; but the pangs that came after have gone 
furtlier still. Thihk of poor Edward!'* 

“1 have thought of him, my dear sir; I hare thought of him much 
•nd deeply,** replied Langford; “but indeed there is no cause for 
your present agitation—’* 

“ No cause!** exclaimed the Earl, with his old vehemence breaking 
forth even then; “no cause, do you say! Why, do I not, ])y the very 
act of acknowledging you, bastardize the boy that has lain in my 
bosom, that has dwelt with me through years wliieh would otherwise 
have been solitary? Do I not take tlie wrong from your mother to 
put it upon his? Do I not deprive him, by a word, of statioji, rank, 
and noble name? Do I not proclaim myself false — a breaker of all 
vows? Oh! young man, young man, you know not how this ])roud 
hanl heart is wrung and torn at tliis moment! Say not a w'ord ; say 
not a word! 1 know' that it is by my own follies; my own crimes, it 
you w'ill. I know what you can say; I know all tliat you can say; 
that your mother, as noble and as virtuous as his, bore her sorrows 
through a long life, raised no loud murmur apiinst him who h.ad 
ii\}ur^ her, and died forgiving him who had embittered her existence; 
tlwt hers is the just right; that hers was the first claim; that the 
real wife lived in sorrow and under reproach, and died in misery and 
despair; tlmt the false wife lived in honour and in high esteem, and 
died in the arms of her son, and of him she thought her husband; 
tliat it is time now, even now, to make the atonement! I know it 
all, and the atonement shall be made; but neither tell me that there 
la no cause for agitation, nor utter one reproach in the voice of her 
who never reproached me.** 

**Fnr from it, my lord,** rcplietl Langford, ns soon as the Enrl 
would let him speak ; *• far front it? I Mn k’not in the slightest degree 
to niter a word that eonu-s near a repnwieh ; and though I know j <ni 
must be paiiieil and grieved by imieli that has oiriirret!, there is still. 
X trust, cause for nothing but joy in the tidings wc have heard ol 
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my ijoof brother’s safety. In iljc first jilace, my Ion], the papers 
iv'liieh are not’e.'sarv to establish iny claijn as licir to your estates and 
title in Kn^Iaiul have not yet been found, and may never ho so; nor 
do I at all set k to de prive niy brother of that to wlm h he lias tliroujrh 
life looked forward. Were they founil to-morrow, as lon|y as he lived 
I should conceive myself bound by tlic cn^^agement which I and my 
uncle both entered into fonnerly, never to make use of those pnpen 
in Kngland, but to employ yiem solely for tlie establishment of my 
legitimacy in France. No one in this country, but myself, knows, or 
should ever obtain proof from me, of the pcritsl of my Vnotber’s death; 
and consequently, as that event might have taken place before yotir 
marriage with another, that second marriage will remain valid in 
England, to all intents and purposes. I say, that such shall l>e tho 
case, even should the papers bo found. Should they not be found, 
your own solemn declaration, iijwn oath, together with the testiniiiny 
of Eer^ha here, a born subject of France, w ill be sutheient fully to 
establish niy legitimacy in that countryi and to restore to me my 
uncle’s title and estates, w’hicli have passed away fo others. Such 
being the ease, I say again, there is no cause for anything but joy iu 
the tidings of my brother’s safety. If you desire it sliould bo to» ho 
even need never know that you were united to liis mother while 
mine was still living. I pledge myself, upon my honour, never to 
tell him, and in no respect to seek to wrest from [lim the estates or 
honours he would have derived from you. Shall it be bo?** 

The Earl gazed at him for several moments, with a countenance 
over wliich the shades of many passions came flitting like flguree 
across a glass. He hesitated; lup doubted; he admired. But hla 
was not a nature to remain long in uncenainty. Keen, eager, Scry 
in all his determinations, he strode at once to his object, and when 
his resolution w'as once taken, he could trample upon his own heart 
when it lay in the way. as well as upon the hearts of others. 

he exclaimed, at length, in answer to Langford’s question; 
“ no ; it shall not be so! I will do justice, even at the last hour. I 
will do justice, let it cost me what it may. Nol noble, and generous, 
kind-hearted, and true as you have shown yourself, worthy child of 
her that I wronged, true descendaut of a noble race, upon whose 
fame and honour I brought the flrst imputation, 1 will not take 
advantage of your too generous kindness ; I will not screen myself 
from the consequences of wliat 1 have done, by withholding from him 
who saved his father's life, at the very moment that father was doing 
him the grossest injustices, the rank that be will honour nobly, the 
wealth that he will riglitly employ. No; though I break my own 
heart by what I inflict upon his, Edwai^ when lie returns, shall 
know all; sh^l know how well and nobly you have ^ted ; how ill I 
liave act^ towards both ; and then if, while you forgive and sooths^ 
he in tlie bitterness of his heart should curse tho father that hat 
wronged him, let him do it ; I say, let him do it** 

Langford was about to reply, but the surgeon interposed, saying^ 
•*Inde^, sir, though it may be very necessary that such important 
matters as those on which you b.avc been speaking should be settled 
in some manner, it is absolutely necessary to make all discussion 
up6n the subject as short as possible ; for, if prolonged, the consg- 
f^ttencet mutt necessarily be of the worst mqst serious natuie/' 
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“Far be it froip me to prolon^X replied Langford; “let the 

matter rest a^? it is, my dear l.ither. Let us take uo steps udiatho- 
ever, nor discuss the matter in anyshaxjc, till your healtli is returned, 
and then — " 

“ Do not deceive yourself,’* said the Earl; “do not deceive your- 
self, my son. From this bed I shall never rise again ! The day is 
past, the night is coining. The fire is burnt out, and there ringers 
but a spark behind. Tlic oil in tlie lamp is exhausted, and though 
the flame may flicker up yet once or twice, it soon must sink and be 
extinguished. Henry, 1 feel tliat I am dying ! It is not these wounds 
that iiave killed mo, but the long intense struggles of a fiery and un- 
controllable spirit have at length beaten down the bars of tiic fleshly 
prison that once strongly confined it, and it is now ready to take 
wing and fly to otlier lands. Wc will discuss the matter, os you say, 
no more; but my liours are numbered, and ere I die I must act. 
Where is that man Kinsight, the lawyer ? Why did lie not return to 
me last night ? Let him be sent for instantly, for I must take those 
measures, both \o place your birtli beyond nil doubt, as far as yet 
lies in my power, and to jirovide amply and nobly for the son I have 
wronged. But alas, alas I have 1 not wronged you both ? you first, 
and Ekn last, both deeply, terribly, equally I Where, I wonder it 
that lawyer? I wonder why he came not last night?” 

“I fear, my lord,” replied the surgeon, “that he will not be able 
to attend you, for I find that he was very severely liandlcd by the 

« yesterday evening, in an attempt to execute a writ upon Sir 
r Herbert, so that he has been in a state of insensibility since 
yesterday about five o’clock, till tliis morning, and is not likely, it 
would seem, to recover.” 

“ Retribution I” said the Earl; “retribution! Though it some- 
times comes slowly, it is sure to come at last, and then comes altoge- 
ther. This was my doing too, though by his prompting. However, 
be it as it may, retribution has fallen upou us both. But somebody 
told mo that kr Walter was arrested last night nevertheless, and 1 
tent a release, that ho might be set free.” 

“ I have found no one,” said Bertha, who had remained standing 
behind — “ I have found no oue to whom I would trust so important a 
document. You told me,” she continued, taming to Langford, “ to 
give it to nobody but one on whom I could implicitly rely, and 1 have 
tiionght over all the persons I know — over all the persons 1 have 
ever known, and cannot remember one who deserves such a name.'* 

“ You are bitter,** said Langford, “ but not just, Bertha. However, 
set your mind at case, my dear father; bir Walter Herbert is at 
liberty, and in this house, waiting anxiously to hear tidings of your 
bealtlL His daughter is with him, too ; and she thinks that, if you 
would pennk her, she could, by that care, and kindness, and tender- 
ness, which are parts of her nature, greatly soothe and comfort you.** 
The Earl shook his head ; and a smile, faint indeed, but stm the 
flrst tliai had crossed his countenance for a kmg time, hung upon his 
lip during a tingle instant. “ You are a lover,” he said ; “ but notlilng 
ean soothe or comfort me more in life, Henry. Yet 1 would fain see 
Bir Walter Herbert I am in the course of atonement, and I must 
Ulotie to him, too, in words os well as deeds.” 

. ** Indeed, ^ lord,** said the surgeon, “ the fewer that you see—** 
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“S i*, T vill linvo it ro!’* fxclnir.i' »1 tin* I'ail, turrSui!:: tl])on 
'.'’Ml" Ti l<i , w. “],<t lilt* not In- !unn<MUt"i h}' 4.{>j.<i->iti<nu*veiii 

■ ! ’M\ Si-'t hour!” Aul wr.li a iinu nn<l imjaritui'i lu' iUrtcted 

JS /'' a lo invite Sir Walter and liis tiau .liter to lu-' (.iMiular, 

Ti - y CiUne Fj'i'udily, aiul no Inuv ol’ any leeliu;^ hut that of kind 
' 1 ueneroiH comjiassion was lo he st Ml upon the eonntenance of Sir 
’ liter Herbert, vlieti he entered the presence of the man who had 
' iicted so inueh pain and^nxiety upon him. 

Tlio Earl pazed for a moment in his face, as if lo sec what oxpres- 
ion it bore, in order lo form his own demranotir by it; and then 
leld out his liand to him frankly. “Sir Walter,” he said, as the old 
iinieht advaruiMl and ■t<x)k it, “1 have done you wronff; I liave airted 
nnpreiierously towards you, ns well us towards many others. l)o you 
foiyive me?” 

“From my heart,” rejilied Sir Walter Herbert; “but let us not 
think of nnythinir that is pniaful, my |.»(H)d lord. I trust that you 
have not been seriously injured in the course of tjiis sad business^ 
the details of which 1 know but imperfectly.” 

'J'iie Earl F}i(;ok liis head at the expression of such a hojie, but ho 
made no nply; and merely demanded, turning to Bertha, “Where 
is tlie paper V* When it wus put into his liand, ho continued^! in- 
tended tliis to have rc'ached you early in the morning. Sir W||}ter. 
Take it now. It is but an act of justice; and anything that might 
bo considered wanting by your lawyer to put it into due form, had 
better he mentioned to me soon ; for 1 nni going a long journey, Sir 
and would fain leave nothing incomplete that 1 can set to 
riglits. Mistress Aliee,” he eoiitinued, turning to the fair creature 
who stood timidly a step beldncl, in a scene so painful and so tinu* 
Euai — “Mistress Alice, sw'cet lady, come hither, and s[>eak to an old 
man ere he dies.” 

Alice approached quickly to bis liedside, and talcing her hand, he 
gazed up in her face, saying, “Lady, to you I have n< ted doubly ill, 
for in my demeanour towards you lately 1 not only f< rgot what waa 
just and right, but what w'as courteous also; and yet 1 am going to 
ask a great and extraordinary favour of you. When you are the wife 
of this ray son — which Gcxl grant you may bo, ami soon — try. If it 
be p<is‘;ible, by kindness njid affection during tlie whole of the re st ot 
his life, to make up to him lor the want of a father’s love, and a 
father’s care, during the a<ivcrse period of bis yemth.” 

Alice blushed deeply, but she replied, “Indeed, my lord, I will; and 
I also have a favour to ask of you. I see that you are ilL I know 
that you must be suffering. My father, thank God, needs not my 
care nor help. Let me stay with you, I bctecch you, and be to you as 
a daughter until you are better, which 1 hope and trust will bo sooner 
than you yxpect.” 

“ Ilope nothing, young lady,” replied the old nobleman ; “I do Ho* 
deceive myself. Nevertheless, you shall stay, if you so will, be- 
cause I know that it may be a satisfuctinn to j'ou hereafter, and to 
him, my 84*0, even now. Vet it I* cruel lo inflict ujwjin y<ia, n young;, 
to Ten<k*r, and so well aso^rted fo sights of hop«*, ami joy, and Hie, at»d 
expcftation, mmes of xiekmas, mid sufh.ring, and of death. Yet if 
you wilh it ^h^^ll Ih* ko.” 

Alice turned a little pal. , hut Ftiil she firmly prctecd her requests 
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her father arifi her proniiscfl husband "azod upon her witli 
looks of lovo, and tenderness, and approbatioii. “Mistress f’erllia,” 
n]ie said, afior a^ain repoatiiv' her wish to rornain. “you will IcU mo 
share your cares, and with a little instruction from you I doul)t not 
to prove skilful in my new employment.” 

“More skilful than I am, lady,” replied Bertha; “for I was never 
made for soothinp: or for tenderness. I seek it not myself when sick- 
ness or when pain seizes on me, and I api not fitted to give it to 
others. Nevertheless,” she added, in a lower voice, “you may i)er- 
liaps find a moment to teach that dying man to prepare for the world 
to which he is speeding. I have lived long enough in tliis land, which 
1 once thought given over to perdition, to believe that salvation may 
be found by even those who do not believe all that the Cluirch of 
Home would have them. Seek a moment to speak to him, y('UMg 
lady; seek a moment to point out to him that all tlie eartldy com- 
pensation he can now make is notliing when conijiared wiiii the* faults 
he has committed. Tell him he must find an atonement, that he 
must seek for an intercessor; and show him that that intercessor can- 
not bo gained but by full faith and trust in Him.” 

“I will,” replied Alice. “Indeed, I will lose no opportunity;” and 
she kept her word. At the reiterated request of tlie surgeon, the 
cUaipb^r siNn soon after cleared, while a lawyer was sent for from the 
480unty town to supply the place of the Earl’s own attorney. No 
person was left in it but one ; and the task of sitting by the sick 
man's side was fulfilled by Alice at her own choice. 

Sir Walter went on to the Manor House, promising to return ore 
night; and Langford sat in a chamber below, consulting with the 
rector and others concerning the best means of tracing out his lost 
brother. But in ilie meanwhile Alice, watching by the Earl, while 
h(^ strove inefrcctua,lly to gain even a brief interval of sleep, pondered 
in her own mind how she might accomplish the great object she hail 
promised to attempt; how she might even touch upon a subject 
from which, but a few moments before, when mentioned by the rec- 
tor, she ha<i seen the sick man start away with impetuous vehemence, 
apparently judging that all appeal to Heaven’s mercy was too late, 
and determined not only to brave fearlessly once more death which 
he had so often tempted, but to encounter unshrinkingly the some- 
thing after death” which he believed his own acts to have loaded 
with all the wrath of Omnipotence. 

After tossing for a long time, with great rcstlcasncss and apparent 
pain, sleep fell for a few minutes upon the Earl’s eyes; and, when it 
was over, though it had lasted ao short a time, he turned to Alice with 
a smile, saying, “Oh, how blessed a thing is sleep! Could heaven 
itself be sweeter than slumber after restlessness and sgony ?” 

** Oh, yes,” replied Alice, “ I think to ; for here, rest r<?quire3 
labour, or fatigue, or pain, to make it sweet ; there, the enjoyment 
must be pure an<l self-existing, requiring no contrast. However, we 
know little of such subjects. Gi>d grant that we may all know such 
a state hereafter,” 

The Earl gazed thonsrbtfully in her face fpr a few minutes, and iliea 
said, “ AUw, do yon tiiink that liio‘<e who meet in the aunc place 
hereafter, will each know the oilier?'* 

“Oh. doubt it not!” cried AhcCj eagerly; “ doubt it not! It wero 
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sin to Joubt it. Heaven couU not bo heaven without thoaorwa 
love.’' 

“ riien, Alice,” cried the Earl. W'ith his brow darkenin;? nnd hi* 
eye "traininj^ iiI)on her—** then, Alice, what would it he to meet, with 
all one's crinies laid hare, a lonjr, lone;: train of those we have injur'd 
or ojjpresscd — the slighted, the broken-hearted, the wronged, the in- 
sulted, the slain! Could hell itself be worse than that?” 

** But,” said Alice, eagerly — ** but to those whom God has pardoncdi 
who shall impute wTong?” 

The Earl started up, and leaning on his elbow, grasped her hand, 
**I8 there, Alice,” ho cried — “is there pardon for such as me?” 

“Tiierc is panlon,” she replied, “ for every sinner that renents and 
puts his tnist in Him who alone can save. Such were His own words; 
and, oh ! let me bcseoclt you,” she cried, and she cast herself upon her 
knees beside his bed — “ let me entreat you to hear them. I am young, 
unlearned, inexperienced, but yet His words need no loariiing to ex- 
pound; His doctrine is clear; His promises are addressed to the spirits 
of every one. Oh, hear them, ray lord: hear thenj; for my sake, for 
Henry’s sake, hear tliem.” 

“I will,” answered the Earl, sinking back upon the pillows. ”From 
your lips, Alice, I will ; but not from Ws who gives them forth by rote. 
Speak, Alice ; speak, my child, and I will listen. Thera'iia OM thing 
that I now know, and to know that much, I feel, is something alsaady 
done. It is, that never man yet lived who had {j^ater need of Inter- 
ces.sion than myself. Speak to me, then; read to mo; and though 
I promise nothing further, though I say not that I will have faith, 
though I say not that I will hope, yet 1 will listen to every word.” 
He did listen to her when he would have listened to no one tdsc, 
while she, with a l>eating heart and timid earnestness, went on in her 
new task. How she fultilled it we need not dwell upon. What was 
the effect cannot be told, for tlie Earl made neither comment nor 
reply; but when the d<x)r opened, and they aimounccKl that tha 
lawyer Evelyn had arrived, he pressed Alice's hand affect ion ately 
in his own, and said, “ 1 thank you, Alice; iirom iny heart and soul, 
I thank you,” 


CHAPTER XXXL 

** Good news, Master Justice; good nawi!" said John Bolland, enter- 
ing the room of the small inn, where Mr. Justico Whistler sat sipping 
a bowl of fragrant punch with his two brotlier magistrates, about two 
days after we last left him ; 1 have fouird out our maiv and nothing 

is wanting but gc^ courage and plenty of people to take him and tim 
greater part of his gang.” 

** Sit down, Master BoUand ; tit down, and take a replied 

Justice Whistler. ‘*By your leave. Sir Matthew; by yoar leave. 
Now, Master Bolland, now tell us all the facts. To speak truth, 1 am 
in no condition to move far to-night, though 1 liave courage enough 
to take the great princo of thieves himself, were it needful ; but tbero 
is a certain feeling abot|j^ my knees which speaks a too great phaxu^. 
This punch is potent, Sir Matthew; very potent; but the upper slot/ 
is quite clear. So pray, .Master Bolland, sip, an*! recite.” 

“ Why, 1 hare but little to say, Wortiiipful,” said Bollandt who 
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•ftiy that the punch evidently harl produced a not .infrequent etTect 
■upon till tlirce. “Tlio only matter is I have found out wliere 
this worthy Captain Gray and hia band have hmsed themselves; 
that is all." 

‘‘ And where may that be ?” demanded Mr. Whisi ler. “ IVay, where 
may that be, my dear Bolland?” 

“Why, over the hills, beyond Badeley," replied the officer; “Init 
the further particulars 1 will keep till to-morro/v, as you cannot set 
out to-night; though, to say the truth, c^^ry moment lost is likely to 
lose us our man. He’ll not stay there long, depf^nd on it. They’d be 
just like a covey of partridges at sunset, flitting about from place to 
place before any one can come near them.” 

“But tell mo all the particulars,” cried Justice Whistler; “for if 
need be, I will go this minute.” 

“ And 80 will I,” shouted Sir Matthew Scrope, who in his cups grew 
mighty valiant. “ And so will I, I swear!” 

Sir Thomas Waller had proceeded a step beyond the other two, and 
he could only staire. Bat even the proposal of Sir Matthew was more 
tlian suited the purposes of John Bolland and his Mend Mister Justice 
Whistler, who had agreed long before to share the profits of the 
matter, which were likely to be considerable, between them. Each 
hoped* aUo, to gain a certain share of honour and credit by the joint 
management of the affair, which honour and credit were somewhat 
necessary to both id lacker over certain flaws in their reputation that 
were becoming rather too apparent. 

It may seem a strango paradox, perhaps, to say that Mr. Justice 
Whistler was os sober when he was tipsy as when he wag not, but 
such was the case with all the upper man; the drunkenness began at 
the knees with him, and went downwards, leaving the brain quite as 
clear and shrewd as usual, with the only difference that his manner 
was a little more jocalar*-Ju8 pomposity somewhat higher flavoured. 
On the present occasion, one glance from the eye of Holland towards 
Sir Matthew Scrope reminded the liondon justice of their arrange- 
ments, and ho instantly changed his tone. 

** No, no, Sir Matthew; we cannot go to-night,” he said. “ We will 
hear what Bolland has to say; we will ponder on it on our pillows, and 
act to-morrow. Let me bdp you, ^ Matthew. Generous punch 
never yet harmed any mao but a flinchcr. Sir Tliomas, your glass is 
empty. Master BolUuad, join ns. You see 1 do not spare myself ;” 
and he filled himself out a ladlefhl, nodding to Sir Matthew Scrope, 
and drinking to the health of his niece. 

l%e additional burden thus poured upon the mental faculties of Sir 
Thomas Waller was quite auffleient to send him quietly under the 
table; and Sir Mattitew Scrope, who likewise did justice to his glass, 
was leduoed to that state at which ^oquenoe, however unruly, finds 
Utterance difilbult. Mr. Justice Whiter, pei^ving the eflbct which 
the last cup had produced, nodded to Bolland, and said in a half 
whisper, ** Now for his niffhtcap! Perhaps, Sir Matthew,” he added 
looking at the knight with a compassionating air, ** perhaps we had 
better not drink any more, tliough the bowl Jm not yet empty. I am 
not at all drunk mysdf, tliough 1 fear for your liead to-morrow, Sir 
Matthew. 1 thought you had been stronger men in these parts. Why, 
with the h(^ M Master Boilaud, we have not finished lh<^ 
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“Sir, sir* hiccupped Sir Matthew Scrope, “I am no more drunk 
than viui are. I ('an take another glass very well. Ay, two. We 
will iH ver leave the bowl unfinished.” 

Mr. .Justice Whistler might, perliaps, upon another occasion, have 
foil ml some degree of jileasure in prcjlonging the yearnings of Sir 
]\Iatthcw Scrope for tlie lifjuor of his heart, for all the minor sorts of 
torrnimting were generally sweet pastime to him, but at present he 
was too deeply interested, to pursue anything but the straightforward 
course; and when he saw ftiat opposition had sudlciently roused the 
drunken energies of his fellow m^istrate, he suffered him to drink 
his punch in iieace, and fall back into hU chair in the soft embraces 
of the son of liCthc. No sooner w'aa this accomplished than he looked 
upon Holland with a triumphant smile. Ho had himself, indeed, in no 
degrc'o, flinched from the potations he had inflicted upon his two fel- 
loiv-rnagistrates, but he w’as very well aware of his own calibre, foresaw 
the result, and knew the remedy. A slight additional weakness of the 
knees w as all that he had to anticipate; and though ho felt inorallv 
certain tliat, if he rose from the table and attempted to make his exit 
by the door, it would cost him flve or six cflbrts before he could shoot 
tlie nreb, he knew at the same time that there were restorative means 
to give back vigour to the sinews of his lower man, and to enable his 
w boI(> body to recover that just equilibrium of which the potent punch 
had deprived it. 

Holland," he said ; Holland, Tm in no con^on for riding just 
yet, but half an hour wdll set the wliole matter to riglits. Hare these 
two clods carried home, and make pretty Bally, the black-eyed bar- 
maid, bring me a large basin and a ewer of water. Then quietly 
steal into the kitchen, and tell the cook to do me a good rump-steak, 
and bring it up pij>ing hot, with some sliced onions. I dar’nT move 
from the table; fur unless 1 were cautious, cautious — cautious, Master 
Holland, I should be at iny full length on the floor in a minute." 

Holland did os he was Ind; and as, in those days, there were 
attached, as indisxwnsable apyiendagcs to the inn of every county 
town — especially, if a club of magistrates held its meetings thereat— 
certain stunJy fellows, both ready and willing to carry away the bcMlies 
of such as fell in their contest with good liquor, three or four person- 
ages w ere soon found to bear off Sir Matthew Berope and Sir Thomas 
Waller to their respective homes. Betty also soon appeared with the 
basin and ewer, os the magistrate bad directed, and Mr. JuitloS 
'Whistler, taking off iiis wig, caused a deluge of the pure cold element 
to be poured over his naked head, which bent humbly before thn 
hand of the practised barmaid. • 

When his face was well dried, and the wig replaced, he looked up 
in the face of Holland, who had just returned from his errand, witli a 
smile of satisfaction, saying, **1 think 1 could do it npw, Bolland } 1 
think 1 Could do it now. But 1 won't try till 1 have put the bam- 
■teak upon the top of the punch. In the meantime, give roe the wliole 
particulars of this grand discovery you have made. Where Is this 
man to be found, and how have you found him out? for we must be 
sure of what we are abojut, before we stir an inch." 

" Oh, for timt matter, I am quite sure," answered Holland ; " for I 
had it tills very morning from a theep-drover whom 1 met just under 
the hills m this side, and who gave me a koig account of this slruiiie 
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gentleman coming with half a dozen or more men, and tahing tlio 
sheep-farm tliat he described, without inquiring into any tiling, as 
another man would have dcaie. I asked him if he had stcii this 
strange gentleman. He said, ‘Oh, dear, yes; twice, walking ahsait 
the hills in a melancholy kind of way, with his arms crossed iijion his 
chest.* And then the fellow went on, and painted him like a picture. 
I got the whole account of the place exactly, too, so that when we get 
to the little town of Badeley, I can lead you at once to the spot.” 

“ How far is it, Bolland?” demanded MK Justice Wliistlor. 

“ Some fifty-five miles, I hear,** replied the officer; and, ihcrciipon, 
the justice shook his head, exclaiming, “ Too far for one night’s ride. 
Too far; too far. It would make my old bones ache.” 

“ I did not know your worship had any bones,” was the quaint 
reply. “ However, it is too far for me, also, for I have ridden nearly 
forty miles this morning, and I am neither a post, nor a post-boy.’* 

Wliile they were yet discussing the matter, a savoury odour wat 
•melt even through the double doors of the club-room, and Mr. Justice 
Whistler interniT[)ted BoUand’s eloquence by exclaiming, “ Ha ! liere 
comes the rump-steak. It will set all things to rights i)rcsenlly ; and 
in the meanwhile you go and get two strong horses ready. Find out 
what constables you can rely upon for a long journey, and have 
everything prepaid for o\ir departure.” 

To the few questions wdiich Holland now asked, he gave the clearest 
and most precise -e^swers ; and when the worthy officer returned, 
after fulfilling his mission, he found the dish wdiich had contained the 
beef-steaks void of its contents, and Mr. Justice Whistler walking up 
and down the room as steadily as ever. 

I have only got two constables,** lie said, ** who were willing to 
go ; all the rest were either drunk, or in bed, or did not like the job, 
and would have run away and left us at the bounds of the county.” 

” Two are quite enough,** replied Mr. Justice Whistler. ” We can 
get plenty more at the nearest town. These people here are all in a 
fit of fright at the strange doings that have been taking place near 
ihero. Better have some folks that are ignorant of the whole business. 
Kow I*m TOUT man, Master Bolland. Aie the horses ready ?” 

Boiland answered in the afl3rmative; but, before he followed the 
justice into the court-yard of the inn, he swallowed what remained of 
the bowl of punch, thinking that such encouragement was well adapted 
to a long cold ride and a dangerous enterprise. 

Mr. Justice Whistler now consulted gravely with Bolland in regard 
to the road ; and, taking one of the constables for their guide, they 
determined to proceed about thirty miles that night, and accomplish 
the rest upon the following day. They were, however, d^cived in 
regard to the distance. At the end of thirty miles, they found no 
town, nor place of repoeo of any kind, and they were, consequently, 
obliged to ride on tiU they got on the first soft slopes of those wild 
hills which we have elsewhere described. 

Mr. Justice Whistler began to grumble seriously at the length of 
way ; Bolland declared that he was nearly knock^ up ; and one of 
the constables avowed tliat he saw the grey streaks of the morning 
resting on the tops ot the hills, which wouM serve at least to show 
them their way, for they were at tliis time immured in the darkness 
of high hedges and narrow wooded lanes* At that moment, howevei» 
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timid Toice before them called, “Stop!’' and Holland, at one© recog- 
niziii? the voice <(f Franklin (I'rty, turne<i his horse's head, mid 
galloiX'd (jfi' as hnrd as he could go. 

'i'ljc rest would most likely have followed his example, hod not the 
lame voice vociiVrated, “Stop them there, Ilnrvey! Do not let them 
po!“ and four or live men, leaping their horses over the hc<lgc, cut off 
the retreat of Mr. Justice Whistler and the constuhles, while one of 
them fired a pistol down thtjane after the retreating figure of Ikilland, 
u Isicli was followed by a snarp, suthlcii cry. Hut the horse's step* 
were still heard galloping onward. The flasii of the pistol had afforded 
sutlicient light, however, to show Mr. Justice Whistler that resistance 
was \ain, though he was acotirageous and determined man, and would 
Jiavo made it gallantly if there had txjen even a hope of success. 
Such not being tl»e case, liowcver, he determined raphUy what to do^ 
but determined, unfortunately for himself, upon wrong grounds. 

Kemembering nothing but the awe with which his name and pro* 
sence inspired the petty plunderers of the metropolis, he resolved to 
announce himself and all his terrors in gcxid set form,^nd to endeavout 
to fiiehten from tljeir piir|>o«e those who stoi>pe<l him. In the mcan- 
\vhik', however, the leader of the party threw* bock the shade of a dark 
lantern, and jjoured the lieht thereof full upon the justice and his 
followers, and he demanded, “ AVhat are you doing hero at this hour? 
What is your name, and what is your errand?" ^ 

“ Let me pass, in the King's name, I command you” said tho 
justice. “ My name is Whistler, and 1 am one of his Mtyesty's justices 
of the peace for ** 

“Oh, you are Mr. Justice Whistler, are you?” replied the other. 
"Wortliy Mr. Justice, who are those two men behind you? They 
scorn not of your own condition.'* 

“ We are only tw'o poor constables from the town of reidicd 

the men, choosing to s{)eak for themselves, and in a humbler tone 
than that vrhich the justice had thought lit to use. “We arc two 
hard-working men, with small families, and are forced to do our duly.*' 

“ The.se are not any of those we souglit,” said F'ranklin Gniy to on© 
of his followers. “Let these two poor fellows go; but strip mo this 
justice here to his ekin. Take every sous he has in his pocket, and 
then tie him to a tre-e and give him a hundred lashes with the stirrup 
leather, as hard as you can lay it on. I will not take his life, though 
1 should like to give him one lash for every false and villanous act 
lie has comrr.itte<l, for every innocent man be has sent to prison, to 
the stocks, the pilloiy, or the parish bt'adie. One lash for each, how* 
ever, would cut him to pieces ; so give him a hundred, and let him go." 

The commands thus issued were punctually obeyed ; and while tit© 
justice shouted loudly under the infliction, witich was admini^^terl•d in 
the neighbouring field, Franklin Gray went on ad^r^ssing the man 
Harvey, sometimes commenting upon what was going on near, some- 
times sjKiaking of other subjects. 

“ Tliey know we are on the look-out,” ho said ; “and they will n‘,it 
stir 60 long as that is the case. How the licast roars! Yet you say 
they must be in this %L?ighlK)urhoo<l, for yon tratx-Hl their f Hitstejts 
clearly. Those fellows love flaying a justice in their hearts ; I 
hear the lashes they give him even here. Hut wc had Ultcr ride 
home now, and change our quarters soon. Tliere, Utero, thait wUl do. 
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Tlierc, my men, stop. Yon will kill him, if you don’t mind. Put hit 
vest upon his fat back, turn his face to the horse’s tail, and send him 
Ciinterinjyidown the lane.” 

Every tittle of Franklin Gray's commands was executed to the 
letter; and Mr. Justice Whistler, still writhing until the pain of the 
itripes he had received, was partly clothed once more, and set upon 
his beast again. His face, however, was turned in the contrary 
direction to that which it usually assumed in relation to the animal 
that bore liim, and his feet being thrust through the stirrups, a few 
smart blows were added to send the charger off. Happily for the 
preservation of the justice’s equilibrium, the horse was weary, and, 
eten in its most frisky moods, was a quiet, good sort of beast; so that, 
lifter having jolted him in a hard trot for about three hundred yards, 
it began to slacken its pace, gradually dropped into a walk, and 
finally stopped to crop a scanty breakfast from the herbage by the 
side of the road. 

Mr. Justice Whistler did not neglect to seize such an opportunity, 
and carefully descending, for in his bruised condition every 8tei> was 
painf\il, he remounted according to the usual mode, and, with a some- 
what splenetic jerk of the bridle, made his beast abandon its poor 
meal, and proceed on the road before it. That read, indeed, was as 
unpromising to a man in his condition as any roafl could be ; for his 
first necessity was qow repose and food, and as it was the very way 
by which he had come, no one could lie more certain than himself 
that there was no house, village, or anything in Its course for at least 
ten miles. When he had gone about one, however, a small country 
road was seen leading to the left, away over a low hill ; and Mr. Jus- 
tice Whistler paused, and gazed, and pondered. 

The darkness of the night had now fled, the dull streaks over tha 
eastern hills had changed into gold and crimson, and the clear, c(K) 1 
fresh light of morning was spreading over the wliole prospect. The 
hills rose up and shone in the coming beams; but a fkint grey mist 
lay over the lower grounds, marking out each wooded slope, cacli wave 
in the fields, and each hedgerow, In long-defined lines across the view 
Tlie hill over which the country roail that now attracted the errant 
justice's attention ran, was, as he sagely judged, fully high enough to 
conceal a farm, a viUage, a town — nay, a city itself, should need be — 
on the other side; and along the sandy road itself were to be traced 
various marks of cart wheels of no very remote date, and the prints of 
horses* hoofs more recent still. 

Sucli a sight was wonderfully cheering to the justice, who instantly 
turned Ids horse’s head up the lane, and pursued it persevcringly, 
tliougli the high and manifold trees In which it embowered itself, soon 
cut off all fiirther prospect. A quarter of an hour’s riding had not 
yet brought him to anything like a house; but the joyful sound of 
some Ofie whistling broken snatches of a favourite village song set his 
heart at rest. The crack of a whip, too, and the rattle and ciattcr of 
harness, were sorni heard; when lo! the road suddenly turned to the 
left round n steep bank; and a little village green, wiih its jxmd 
affiirding much matutinal enjoyment to a party of ducks, and its 
dump of tall elms, ready to give shade when the sun r«.fe higli, pre- 
•eiitea itself to the eyes of Mr. Justice Whistler as one of the 
plmmtktest sights be had ever seen. 
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To tlio ri?:lit wis n Fm-ill from probfthly procccilod 

thoso suiindi^ <>f t>nrly lulxmr wliidi IwwJ pnt-n the Kcoviixt'il niajfi^rrMtH 
eiK!oiir;i”:(‘mL*nt on liis way ; hut exactly hi lore him, on the either «uIo 
of the jJ:reen, appeared the t»re\* 'lilaj^e church, with its yews and itt 
little enclosure, wliero re.^lcd the dead of ninny a Rone year; ami, 
wluit was more to the puritose of the justice, a neat and rather larR« 
M'hile house, in a pretty Ranlen enclosed by low walls, which wero 
chequered with flints, and Ruarded hv broken bottles from the pre- 
datory feet of apple-loving L^ys. The justice at flrst tliought it waa 
too Rood a house for the parsonage; but seeiiiR no other aliodo of the 
kind near the church, and looking at the air of comfort and wenhh 
about the villuRc itself, he judRe<l that it must indeed be the ilwellirig 
(if some rector well to do, and tliereforc straightway rode up to (Jio 
Rate to make his piteous case known. Those were lios])ital>lo dny% 
and such circumstances as his, he well knew, would And instant com-* 
]);isaion and relief; but, as the occasion was urgent, it was no slighl 
^.•lli>!^actlou to him to sec the Rates into a stahle-yanl aircmiy oim?ii, 
horses in l!ie court beiiriuR siRiis of ImvinR come frflrn far, and one 
regular domestic, with one i^Tsonage, half groom half plough-boy, 
hiisil v cngJiged in the duties of the stable. 

“Why, here’s another, Bill!" cried the rustic as the justice np* 
proaehed. “1 lliiiik it rains strays just now.'* 

To the inquiries of Mr. eTustice Whistler, the so/vant replied that 
the liouse was the rectory of the lleverend Mr. Handon — that tha 
rector w’as up, and talking in the parlour with two gentlemen jusi 
arrived. A second plance at the horses confirmed Mr. Justice Whistler 
in the opinion which he had at first entertained, tlnit they had been 
his companions on tlic road during the greater part of the night; and 
on Iwing ushered into the presence of tlie owner of the house, he found 
him listening to tlie tw’o ctmstablea* talc of woe. 

The rector was a quick, sharp-nosed, reddish-facctl gentleman, ex- 
tremely well to do in the world, yet active, Tigilant, shrewd, inquiriiigt 
the good things of life having had no effect in producing sloth or 
indulgence, lie was a worthy man in the main, more charitable U>th 
in thought and deed than he STiffercd himself to appear, and not by 
many degrees so avaricious as some of his refractory parishionert 
wished to prove, lie was up early, to bed late; took great care of hit 
farm and of his flock ; spai^ no one’s vices or follies in the pulpit, 
and req^uired thAt his dues should be paid. If not rigorously, at least 
exactly, dispensing that money for the benefit of one deserving part ol 
his flock which he derived from another. 

On seeing the apparition of Mr. Justice MTiistlcr cliwl simply in hit 
vest, and that not very well buttoned over his protuberant •iomau:li, 
the rector stared for a single instant in sihmee; but the next mfmient, 
thougli he ccyid not repress a sliglit smile which came .upon his lip 
at such a strange apparition, he resumed his courtesv, and, advaiiehig 
towards the stranger, said, “ I presume I have the honour of seeing 
Justice Whistler; at least, so the account of these rotkI men leads me 
to Imagine; and most happy am I to see him alive and well, for, 
knowing the desperate clj|racter of the men into whose hands lie had 
fallen, I was apprehensive of t!:c risult." 

Alive, fir, alive," said the magisirate, impaticidly, “ but not welli 
by no means well; lialf-flaycil, scarified, t«i»ied with stirrup leitliitil 
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till there is not an inch of the skin on my back without a wound, nor 
a bone in my body that does not ache. I liave come, sir, to cltiiin 
your hospitality — to seek a few hours* repose — to obtain some refresli- 
ment, and to get some soft appliances to my back ; <after whicli, God 
willing, I will raise the hue and cry through the country, and tuck 
that fellow up as high as Haman, or my name’s not Whistler.’* 

“You shall have all that my poor house affords, to make you com- 
fortable,” replied the rector; “and after you are refreshed, perhaps 
I may be able and ready, more so than' you expect, to aid in your 
very laudable design of ridding the country of the band of ruffians 
who have lately taken up their quarters upon the verge of these two 
counties.” 

*‘I am pleased to hear it; I am pleased to hear it !” exclaimed Mr.. 
Justice Whistler; “but just now my back aches so portentously, I 
am 80 wearied and so hungry, that 1 can think of little but a tiagoii 
of mulled ale and a toast, a soft bod, and four or five hand-breadths 
of old linen to my back.” 

“All that yOu shall have, sir,” replied the rector; and, though 
there was just that degree of pain in the countenance and tlie whole 
movements of the justice which excites one almost as much to merri- 
ment as to compassion, the worthy clergyman kept his countenance 
very well, and with kindness and alacrity ordered every tiling that 
was necessary for making the suflbring man more comfortable. The 
mulled ale and the* toast were brought, and a small cup of mctlicglin 
was superadded to give the whole consistency, as the magistrate ob- 
served. After that, the broad magisterial back was dressed by a staid 
but not unskilful housekeeper; and, tucked up in a comfortable bed, 
Mr. Justice Whistler soon forgot in the arms of slumber the woes and 
the adventures of the preceding night. 


CHAPTER XXXn. 

WiiiLR Mr. Justice Whistler and his colleagues had been proceeding 
in their examinations, and the events we have just narrated hud been 
taking place in a distant part of the country, the days and nights in 
the little village of Danemore had been spent in tlic slow and wearing 
anxieties of watching the progress of sickness towards death. Alice 
Herbert remained alraos* constantly with the Earl, at his own earnest 
wish, and Sir Walter Herbert coming over from the Manor House 
early every day, spent the greater part of his time with Lan^vird, in 
all those various occupations of which the circumstances in wliich they 
both 8 U>od furnished an abundance to fill up the time. 

The Earl of Danemore lay upon his bC 4 l of sickness, and hour by 
hour showed as it went by, that it would be the bed of death also. 
It was not, indeed, that his wounds were mortal, for noVital part in 
all his frame had been touched ; but he received those wounds, not 
only as an oM man in wh<jm the loss even of a portion of that strange 
retl current tliat flows within our veins, dispensing life and vigciur, is 
not easily restored; he received them also as one on whom strong and 
ungoverifablo p:is.sions had already wrought most powerfully, and on 
whom also the same intensity of feeling was still destiiic<f to work, 
though excited by better causes, and a letter purpose. Weakened by 
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preat loss of Mood, cxliaiiPtoU by fatipue and excitement, but little 
was wanting to bring fever in the train of corporeal injury ; and the 
energetic eagerness wit!» which lie applied his mind to everything 
connected with Henry J/ingford, only served to increase his irritabi- 
lity, rather than to Ie:i<l his mind to calmer and more tranquillizing 
eubjects. lie felt that his days on earth were numbered : and that 
feeling begat in him an anxiety to make up for the evils be had in- 
flicted, which tended to siiorton those few liours that remained to him. 

The diflicnlt and painful* itnati»»n in which he was placed also; the 
neeessity of saeritlcing one child to another; the struggle to do jus- 
tice to one for whom he felt deep gratitude and esteem, when opposed 
by the claims of old affection and long-nourished tenderness; the 
knowledge that disgrace would fall upon his name, and, like the yel- 
low lichen on a tombstone, would live and flourish, and render indis- 
tinct every record of his life, when all b<‘low had mouldered away 
into dust; all joined together to make him feel most poignantly and 
bitterly that the last dark hour of life, when the brijjht sun that haa 
lighted us through tlie morning of our youth and the rn id-day of our 
manhood, and even shone w'arrnly on the evening of our decline, has 
gone down beiiind the horizon, leaving hut a few faint rays in the 
sky behind, is not the time to seek our way hack into tin* right path 
which we have abandoned in the splendid noon of our existence; and 
that even if w'e <lo regain it at last, it must be by plunging into the 
thorns and briars of grief, regret, and remorse, without hesitation, 
though w'ith difficulty and agony itself. 

It was not that even in those last hours of his life the Earl of Dane- 
more looked upon death with any feeling of terror. Such sensations 
were not within the grasp of his nature; he knew not what fear 
meant. He might sec and know that there was danger in this thing 
or in that; he might fix his eyes even upon death itself, and the re- 
tributive future after death; but still while gazing on the frowning 
brow of fate, and comprehending ail which that dark inevitable coun- 
tenance menaced, he strode on undaunted, and said, even to Omnipo- 
tence, “Strike!” 

No! it was not that anything like fear affected him ; but weakened 
in body and wearied in mind with a long struggle against many in- 
ternal adversaries, he listened to the voice of conscience and of equity, 
making itself heard through the medium of a judgment naturally 
strong and acute — making itself heard not the less distinetly ip the 
silence of exhausted passions, because in former times the small still 
voice had been drowned amidst tiieir contending fury. 

He felt what it was right to do, and lie strove now to do it, how- 
ever dittieult, however painful Ins own acts might have rendered the 
task — however fatal to his corjxjroal frame might be the efforts that 
he made, and the anxieties he 8uftere<i. For the gi^atqr part of one 
whole niglif he remained eiigerly dictating his will to the lawyer 
Evelyn; providing for his younger son, but endeavouring to strengtlMm 
in every way the claim of the eider to his title and estates, lie mada 
a solemn declaration of his marriage too ; named the day, the «pot» 
the clergyman who bad performed it, with scrupulous accuracy} 
pointed to the woman Bdhiia as the only surviving witness, and re- 
lated how the leaf on which tlie marriage had been inscribed had 
Veen cut from the registec. and bow he liad forced his yout^ and UAf 
a 
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happy wife to p^i^e Tip to him tiu* cm iiilfatcs she had received of their 
union, lie spared liimself, in simrt, in nothin',^- and ajrain and ac:ain 
he a>keil eiifrerly if that deelaniiion and tlie woman Bertha’s testi- 
mony vronld not be sufficient. 

The lawyer shook liis head douhtin^ily. The marriapre, he said, 
had been denied for so many years; the wonuin, too, was an alien 
and a Roman (kitholii!, a^niinst whom prejudices then ran high, 'i'he 
question involved an ancient peerage and imnuuise property; and, in 
short, tliere wuis every reason to doubt Whether the young gentle- 
man’s title eould he sustained, unless tlie papers were recovered. If 
the register itself were not in existence, and the marriage had never 
been denied, the ease might easily have been made good; but, with 
no trace of such an act in the existing register, and no absolute publi- 
cation of the marriage, bo had many doubts. 

“ But tluTc is a trace I” exclaimed the Karl vehemently ; “ tliere is 
a trace ; tliere is tlie leaf ent out. Send lor the register ! Let it bo 
brought here immediately!” 

” We can do t\iat to-morrow, my lord,” replied tlic lawj’^er. 

But the Karl would not be satisfied till a servant was ilespatelicd for 
the record on whiidi so nmeh depended. It w as brought to him by 
the clerk of the parish of Uppiugton, during the gniy dayliglit of the 
next morning, fur the very vehemence of his nature had taught every 
one through the country round to yield instant, and now* habitual 
defevonce to his wishes. On examining the book, however, he found 
nothing hut di.sajq)ointnieut. When by large bribes ho had induced 
the low-minded but cunning priest, who then held the living, to cut 
out the loaf, he bad ^'ujoined him strictly to leave no trace whatever of 
the transaction ; and so nicely had the removal been accoinpliahed, 
tliat no eye could detect tlic place where the vacancy existed. 

Again his own acts fell upon his own head ; and the Earl felt as if 
it were ordained by retributive justice that he should go dowm to the 
p’ave leaving the fate of l>oth his children still entirely in doubt. 
The idea took possession of him, and it weighed him down. Often 
he asked if any news had been heard of his son Edward; and when 
the reply was made that none had been receivtd, he exclaimeil, “Of 
(kmrse— of course! Nt)thing will i)e known of him till I am dea<l.” 

As the tliird and fourth ilays went by, his mind began to wander, 
nnd that mo.st painful of all states to see, iielirimn, came rapidly upon 
him. lie raved of his first wife, liis Eugenie, the only one w hom he 
had ever loved, and yet the one whom he liad most deeply wronged, 
lie c.:iIUhI iijMui her to reluni to him, to bring her boy to fiis father’s 
arms; and then again he went over some bitter quarrels, where it 
was evident that her firm swinMness Ii.-mI hut served to aggravate his 
fiery wrath. It was a scene most painftd to btdtold, anti yet Alice 
Herbert, tending him as il she liad iK*<*n his own child, Iteheld it all, 
and with sweet and thoughtful tenderness did much tO soften and 
trauquilliro the mind of him who snlferHl, ns well a# the feelings of 
him who stood by with a wrung heart, witnessing a father’s agony 
atul u father’s remorse. 

’I'o the eyes of Langford never did Alice ITerVTt, in all the briglil 
flush of health and happinci'S, as he had at fn>t beheld her, look so 
lovely ; never did she Kvin to ifc' heart — even when ohe acknowledged 
Ibe fovo that made him hap{>y— so <k*«r as wuw i Tvhile somewhat 
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pale with cares and anxieties lately suffered, and fatifrucs dally nn- 
degone, she stood, by the pale light of the sliadc d lamp, wit It calm 
sorrow and apprehension in every line of tliat fair faee, waiehinij tho 
death-bed of his fatlier, and s(K)tljing the la.^l liour.- (tf hun wlm had 
caused lier so inucfj pain. He felt from his heart (liat a eoinnum ex- 
aggeration of afl'eetion was, to her at least, well ai>i)Iio»l. ihoueh he 
would not himself apply it ; and he listened well plea>ed, wlu'U lU-rtha, 
after watching Alice long^w'ith the usual dark and stern expression, 
at length exclaimed, “Thou art eertninly an angel !’' 

Towards the evening of the fifth day tliere seemed a sliglit im- 
provement in the condition of the Karl. He slept for an hour or two 
in the course of the evening. His mind was more collected : he re- 
cogniseii his son, and Alice HerlK.rt, and her father, at all times; and 
altliough his words occasionally wandere<l ami his eyes litokid wild, 
yet there were evident promises of returning judgment ami returning 
strength; and both Alice and Langdord liojieii — and in a degree 
trusted because they hoped — that the Karl roigl\^ yd regain htf. cor- 
poreal health, and that his mind, like the air when purified by a 
thunder-storm, might rise fVeed from all the vehement passions widch 
had worked up the tempest th.at had hung around the lust tew days. 

Nevertheless, the vital iwweri were evidently dirninishi'd in a ter- 
rible degree; and the eye of the surgeon at once pen eiveil that the 
sleep he enjoyed was the sleep of exhaustion ;*that feehleness, and 
not returning health, brought repose; and that, although that n-i»oso 
might perhaps produce the only favourable chatige which his situa- 
tion admitted, tlicre were a thousand clmocea to one against its re- 
storing him to health. 

It was on that very night that a messenger arrived from a village 
at a considerable distance, eagerly asking to s|H;ak with the Karl of 
Danemore, and on being questioned by Langfin’d, he at once infbrnH*d 
him that he came to bear tho Karl tidings of his son I..ortl Han)id*s 
safety, as well as a note under the young nobleman’s oam hand, with 
which he had been entrusted, borne discussions endued l>etwecn tho 
rector, 8ir Walter, and Langford, as to whether it would lx? exjK*- 
dient, in the Karl’s state at that moment, to communicnie tho intelli- 
gence which had just been receivcal. 

Sir Walter, who had seen less of the world than hfs young friend, 
and had examinetl much less deeply that which he had m'O, eagerly 
entreated I>angford to communicate the tidings to the Karl directly, 
declaring that the news of his son’s safety must ucce»«?irily act as tho 
bi*st remedy which could be appliwl to his ease. 'I’Ik* giwsl knight 
spoke from the impulse of a fine and generou.s mind, practU^ally un- 
ac(]uainted with evil, and with all the c<miplicated an«l even opiwwit© 
impulses w Inch the existence of evil in the human mind must net es- 
sarily produce. The rector urged the san»e courne 'thnnigh mere 
igiioraiic^ for he waa a man of no strong sensations hininelf, and 
those which he did possess were mertdy the animHl ones. To fu ar 
of a son’s w elfare, he felt In himself, must — sepai aie from all other 
things— be a joj^l event ; and he was incajmble of weighing or 
judging, or even compfchending the variouf ciicumstauce* wiibli 
might render that wl^di was in itself joyful, most painful anil 
agitating. 

Longford, liowcTer, knew better, lie had dlscovcicd before tlds 
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limp, many of the deep, peculiar points in the Karl’s clinracfcr, and he 
hnew nil llio {)nrticulnr details oHiis situation wliieli rniulit make the 
(\ rt:iinty of his hrolher’s life and sjieed^' return a matter of aj^jtreiion- 
sii.M, e;{r<*, nn<l e!ii')ti<in. JJotli his eompniiioiis, hn\Vf>ver, so stnmirly 
ni 'vd him to e npnmnieate at once tlie tidinirs to his father, tliat he 
teli he could not an I he oui^lit not to wilhlioid tliein. 

lit* cared lujt, it is tiuc, wlmt otlicrs would think of his cnndiict ; 
ho! it miylit, j)ethnps, he a weakness in LaiiLtford, that — knowing 
o! I, )>y early f>\p(T)eii(;(‘ of the world ainf all the world’s ba'^cness, 
t!i(‘ many turns, the stihtle dHguiscs, tlie stranne masquerading tricks 
iv !ii( h >< h'i hiii'ss will take to deceiA'C, not only the natural and Inabi- 
tn.il egotist, hut the kindest and the most liberal of men, wliere any 
dear itilercsi, (tr jin judico, or ntTection is at stake — lie was as much 
U]i iU liis minrd against liimself as if he had known himself to be un- 
generous ; and was always more M illing to take the opinions of otlters 
in a matter M’herc his own interest might he risked, than on subjects 
wliere self was totaljy out of the qn<‘stion. 

In thB present mstance, it was clear that the life or death of his 
brother might make the greatest difference in the Earl’s views and 
feelings; and althougli he knew Inniself too M-ell not to be sure that 
the consideration of sucli a difference Mmuld not influence him in tlie 
slightest degree in withholding or communicating the ncM's he had 
received, yet lie yielded to the opinion of others against Ins own judg- 
ment, wdien he u'ould not have done so had his own interests been in 
no degree implicate!!. He only demanded that Sir Walter himself 
sliouhl communicate the tidings; and he warned liim, -when he agreed 
to do so, that the eflect might be more powerful than he expected. 

Sir Walter, though he totally misunderstood the view that Lang- 
fortl took, and the fears which he entertained, acted, from natural 
goodness of heart and sensibility of feeling, exactly as his young 
friend could have desired, only apprehending that the joy would be so 
great as to perform the part of grief itself. 

Although he had resolved at first not to do so — ^lest his very pre- 
sence might excite in the mind of his dying father those painful com- 
binations on which his thoughts had evidently been wandering during 
his dclirmm — Langford followctl Sir Walter into the room, and stood 
at a iltlle distance behind, listening, witli a heart whose accelerated 
bcatttigs told even to himself how deeply he was interested by the 
words in which the worthy knight clothed his communication. 

*' I have got what I trust may be pleasant news for you, my good 
lord,” said 8ir Walter, as he seated himself deliberately in the ciiair 
by the Earl’s bed-side, affecting the greatest possible degree of com- 
posure and tranquillity as he did so, and banishing every appearance 
of haste or excitement from his manner. 

** What is it?” demanded the Earl, turning round towards him as 
quickly as he could ; for he no longer started up with that Vehemence 
which he had displayed but a few days before. “ What is it ? Are 
the pajx^rs found ? For ever since Eugenic — but I wander — I wander. 
I feel that 1 wander; tliat I have ton wandering for many days. 
But go oil, go on. I am more collected now^ What of the papers ? 
It was about them you were talking, was it riot?” 

** No, my lord,” replied Sir Walter; “we are not talking about tho 
papery but of tomeUiiog which, if 1 judgo right^i ma/ provq oi 
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.£Toat interest as even their recovery — I moan that ©f your son. 
\) e have heanl some tidings of him, niy lord.’* 

“ Wiial arc they?’* demanded the Eari. “ Speak ! What arc tliey 

“Tlicy are all as favourable as you could desire/* replied Sir Wal 
ter, in the same calm manner. “ We have heard that he is rapidly 
recovering, and lias escaped from the hands of the people vho de- 
tained him.” And seeing that the Earl listened without reply, ho 
atlded, “ We may, I trusfif soon cxiHJCt him here.'* 

Lord Dauemore pressed his thin white hand — through the 
blanched and shrivelled skin of which might be seen protruding the 
large bones and joints which had once marke<l his extraordinary 
strength — upon Ins eyes, and remained for several minutes in <leep 
thought. He then withdrew his hand, and turning to Sir Walter 
Herbert, he said in a low voice, “It is a terrible thing, Sir Walter; it 
is a terrible thing not to be able to thank God for tlie recovery of a 
son that we love — not to know whether we desire to sec him before 
we die, or not.** • 

“It is, indeed, a terrible thing, my lord,’* replied Sir Walter; “hut 
I trust that sueli is not your case, and that your son’s coming will 
give you un mixed pleasure.’* 

“ Far from it/* replied the Earl, gloomily. ** He will have to hear 
sad truths ; to undergo mortifications the most bitter to a proud na- 
ture like his. He will have to hear of his fathdlr's faults and crimes, 
he will have to learn that, instead of vast wealth, a noble name, and 
a high rank, he has no inheritance but that of an illegitimate son ; 
that he has no name ; that he has no station ; that he has no rank ; 
and all this the consequence of his father’s faults. I know him, Sir 
Walter Herbert; I know him: and thero is too much of my own 
blood in his veins fof me to expect that he should do anything, in the 
bitter disappointment of a proud spirit, but curse him who, fur hit 
owu gratification, and in the indulgence of mad and hcaillong pas- 
sions, brought shame and sorrow and disgrace iqH>n him. My own 
blood, I say, will cry out against me in his lieart. He will curse me, 
as I would have cursed my father had he so acted. He will Usik down 
upon me as I lie here like a wTithing worm, and he w ill think iliat it 
is only because iny eorpcm'al vigour is at an cud, and my ^'t^>ng licart 
weakened by abaaiiig sickness, that 1 do those acts of lu^tice which I 
had determined on long ere I knew these wounds to l»e latul: which I 
had determined on as soon as I found that he w honi 1 had w n nged, 
that he who had borne with lue so ]>atktiily, that lie who lud lU;- 
fended me, and rescued me from dcaiii, w.is niy own child, the turn of 
her 1 erxrly loved. He will ini.sc*»nceiv<*, he will inisuadei -tuiid it all. 
1 know liis heart, from my own; and I know that in my imxlin v. iih 
him uijidcr these circumstances all will be dark, and stormy, and ter- 
rible. 'I*f©el not even sure that it will lx: ladter lor liiin to li\e natn r 
fluin to die, as we supposetl he had. I feel not sure that death wiiuld 
not be preferable to the feelings he will liave to en iure. He will not 
hear the crossing ot his high fortune meekly. He will strive .'tgumst 
it; he will strive to prove the words fals<* that taketroni him IdiJ high 
•tation. even tliough tifry are sjioken by his failier. He will coiiund 
for the rank and fortune and place wiiich he has so long exp(H;ted, 
even with his brother. Through life lie wilt go on in bitterncaa and 
diiappomtDHml. His beart wiU bcac«&»rUi be full gall| and bii lip 
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breathing curses. It would hare been so wMth mo, and why should 
it not be so with him? lie is niy own child, the inheritor of niy na- 
ture, if not of my name.” 

It was evident tliat lie was exciting himself to a dangerous degree 
by the exaggerated picture which his imagination drew; and Lang- 
ford could not restrain from advancing, and trying to soothe him. 

“ My dear father,” he said, “if sucli be really Edward’s character — 
though I think you judge of him and of yt-urself too harshly — how 
much better it will be to take the middle course that I have proposed; 
to conceal from him the peritxl of my mother’s death; and never to let 
him know that the marriage to which he owes his birth was an un- 
lawful one. Willingly I offered, and willingly 1 repeat the offer to do 
more, and abandon to Ijiin altogether the rank and station which he 
has held in England, the estates which are attached to the title of our 
ancestors, and content myself with justifying my mother’s fair fame 
to her kindred in another land, and with claiming there the fortune 
to which I have a tight through my noble uncle.” 

“ You are all your mother!” exclaimed the Earl, gazing upon him. 
But then other feelings seenuHi to rush across his mind; the expres- 
sion of his countenance cl an :e<l, and he exclaimed, “ Wliat! would 
you have me afraid of my own son? Would you have me dastardly 
Conceal tlie truth from him, for fear of his anger? No, no; he must 
hear it. It may be tfittcr, but he must hear it. Bitter things are 
good for us sometimes. But from whose Ups shall he hear it?” he 
added after a moment’s pause. ” Not from mine, Henry; not from 
mine, for 1 feel that the hour is drawing nigh! 1 shall never see him 
more in life. 1 feel that there is a chiii hand upon me: surely it must 
bt‘ the hand of deatfl!” 

It was so, for from that moment the Earl rapidly sunk. His senses 
did not leave him again, however, and from time to time he spoke to 
those* anmnd him. He expressed neither hope nor fear in regard to 
the future. The only words, in fact, which he uttered at all, refer- 
ring to the awful consideration of a future life, were spoken about an 
hour after the cimversation had taken place which we have just de- 
tatied. He then beckoned Alice to draw nearer, took her hand 
affectionately in his, and as she bent down to listen, he said, “ 1 owe 
you much, sweet iady — tnucli for aU tliat you have done for me ; but 
more tluin all for the endetivour to give me such hopes and expecta- 
tions as may best Jkwthe and cheer this last dark hour. Whether such 
hopes are to be realised I soon shall sec, anil as far as bitterly repent- 
ing everything I have done amisa, 1 have followed the injunction to 
tlie letter. But alas! Alice, if it be neoessary to the repentance you 
speak of, to bow down in terror as well as remorse, that^tru^le for 
it as I may— 1 cannot accomplish. 1 can repent, but I 
I am ready to meet my doom, wbaterer it may be, and to enull^nt to 
the utmost. Nevertheless, to vou 1 owe deep Uuuiks, and you have 
them. Now leave me, sweet lady* FtareweU, for the last time! 1 
Would not have you see me die.” 

His words had turned Alice deadly pale, and Langford, taking her 
hand, led her from the room. She ftmnd ref>cf, however, in tears. 
Site then strove to road, but site could not; and she sat waiting in the 
ftclor’s parlour, with a heavy heart, till slie heard flxttsteps moving 
down tlic stairs. 11^ hither and lamgfonl then entered the room. 
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TJie latter waa pale anti ^avt*» but calm and firm; and sitting down 
by Alirc’s sidi‘, lit- laid bis band ujMjn lu-rs, snunjy, “I bank you, my 
Ixdovfd Alice, lor all tliat you have douc to suoUie the dcalh-bcd of 
my father.’' 

It was (‘iiougli, and Alice apdii burst intr) tears; but the ih*.\ 1 mo- 
ment a servant entered tlie room, asking the two tt^-'nileineu it they 
knew wliere lie could find the rector. 

“ He is up stairs, in tlie^i'bainber of death,” sold Sir Waltw; ” btlt 
you had better not disturb him at present.” 

“ \\’hy, sir, I must disturb bun,” said the man; *' for there iti a gen- 
tleman waiting, wijo earne down two or three days ago, in a conch with 
only two horses, and who has Imx ii hanging uhoiit liere ami up at the 
C'a^tU- evi r since, though iiolu dy knows w lio he is. lledeslret to speuk 
with iny master immediately. lie has imjuired every day if the Karl 
were still living, hut would not give his name nor tell bis business, 
bo 1 must disturb my rnaster.’' 

“iJo so, then,” replied i?iT Walter; and the IUU14 quitted ike room. 


CHAPTKIl XXXm. 

Tnn words which the servant bud s}M)ken, in announcing to Blr Wal- 
ter Herbert the arrival of a stranger, bad madi* but little impression 
either upon tlie worthy knight or on the son of the deceased noble- 
man; and, aft{?r a broken conversation, in which pauses of deep and 
solemn thouglii eonsiaiitly interrupted their (iise»»urse, I/anglurd was 
begging Sir Walter to c.ou^cy bis daugliler from that melancholy 
house to her own happy home, when tlic rector entered the room, 
bringing with him a person unkm^wn to anv one prestmt. 

” 1 am forced to Imrude upon you, sir,** said the elerj^yman, «!- 
dressing Langford, “as this gentleman who bus just present^ liimtoif 
has ccane on business in w hieli you are <leeply inwrested.” 

“It is an unpleasant moment, sir,” replud Langford, “ for me U> 
enter upon any business at all. 1 am occupied with very ghsimy 
llunights and very i/.'iinfuJ feelines, and I tH>uld wish that the busi- 
ness, wluitever it is, might he postjaaied till tiemorrow.” 

“ 1 am very sorry, sir, Ixjth for your sake arid iiiy own, UiAt cannot 
be,” re plied the stranger, advanemg. 

He was a man alsjut the middle age, tall and well matle, though 
meagre, courtly in bis personal np|iearane*e, and Ijearing in bis wholo 
demeanour the stamp of gentleman. Xe vert be less, there was some- 
thing repulsive in his asirt*el — something cold, and cynical, and dry, 
w’liich waa ammiihed down, indeed, by courtesy of nmiiner and per- 
ataial gWHJ, but which, nevertheless, tended to make Ijfttigfiird tbd 
lesM inclined to enter into any conversation with him at that tnmneiit* 
llie strangt*r, liowever, went on, and the next few words he uttered 
were sulfi<'ient to show him to w hom they were addreaaed that ho must 
meet the subject at on(-*e. 

“It will, pc^rhaps, sir,*’ the stranger said, “be satisfactory to you to 
know, in the first inltatU'C, who tC Is that is forced to intrude upuu 
you, which our worthy and rev€*n iid friend here has forgotten to men- 
tion. My name is Sir Henry Heywtx-d; 1 have the honour of being 
•eoond couaiu to the late Karl of Honemore, and in delkttll of bii MMI 
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liOrd Harold, who, there is good reason to believe, I find, is dead, am 
heir to the title and estates of the late peer.” 

There was something in the manner of his announcing himself — 
the tone, the demeanour, the look — that galled Langford not a little, 
and made him assume a cold dryness of manner which was not natural 
to him. To the stranger’s announcement, then, he only replied by 
drawing up his head and demanding, “ Well, sir, what then?” 

The shortness of this reply seemed to putzle Sir Henry Hey wood a 
good deal, for he paused a moment or two before he answered, and 
then begun with some degree of hesitation : “ Why, sir, under these 
circumstances,” he said at length, “ during the absence and probable 
death of Lord Harold, I am the only fit person to take possession of 
the late Earl’s papers and effects.’* 

“I do not feel quite sure of that,** replied Langford, in the same tone. 
“Pray, then, sir,’* demanded Sir Henry; “if you consider yourself 
R fitter person than I am, and the question be not an impertinent one, 
will you inform m^ who it is I have the honour of addressing, for this 
excellent divine has given me but vague information upon the subject?’* 
The question somewhat embarrassed Langford, for he had determined 
to wait for his brother's return ere he took any step whatsoever in 
regard to asserting his rights as the eldest son of the late Earl, and to 
be guided entirely by the frame of mind in which he found that brother 
Rt the time. He dct<A'mined, therefore, to evade it as far as possible 
for the moment, and consequently replied, “The character in which, 
•ir, I should oppose your taking possession of the papers of the late 
Karl, is that of one of his lordship’s executors ; and in order to satisfy 
yourself that I am justified in assuming that character, as well as my 
friend here, Sir Walter Herbert, and the worthy rector himself, who 
arc the only persons named, you have nothing to do but consult with 
Mr. Evelyn, the lawyer, who drew up the Earl’s will four or five days 
ago, and will infonn you that such is the cose. He is now, 1 think, in 
tile next room, writing. Let him be called in.** 

“ That is unnecessary ; that is unnecessary,** said Sir Henry Hcy- 
wood. “ Of his lordship’s will, at the present moment we are supposed 
to know nothing; and 1 must contend that I, as the next heir, in de- 
fault of Edwanl Lord Harold, am entitled to take possession of tlie 
papers, especially as there is every reason to believe tliat I am at this 
moment Earl of Daneniore.” 

“Tliere is every reason to believe the contrary,*' replied Langford, 
growing provoked ; “and great reason to believe also, tliat you never 
will be so. If you are at all acquainted with the handwriting of the 
gentleman you call Lord Harold, you will recognise it in tliat note,- 
which was received from liim not three hours ago, iiifoniiing his 
Ikther that he was not only alive but at liberty, and n^iidly recovering 
from the injuries he had received.” * ’* 

Thus saying, he threw down the note on the table before him. and 
after eyeing it with a cursory glance, the countenance of Sir Henry 
Hey wood feU amazingly ; nevertheless, he replied in the same bold 
tone, “lam extremely happy, sir, to hear that such is the case, but 
this does not in the least prevent me from insbi/iing on my right till 
liOixl Htirold appears.** 

La^ord was about to reply, perliaps angrily, but Sir Walter Her- 
bert interpcMied, saying, ”lt seems to me, sir, that you are pressing 
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forward a very painful discussion at a- very painful moment, and I 
really do not understand what is yoar object in so doin^.” 

“ VVhy, I will explain niy object in a few words, sir,” replied the 
other. “There is a gentleman, 1 understand, who has of late set »ip 
some ehinierical claim as eldest son*of the late Earl of Danemore, in 
which it seems that he has persuaded the Earl to concur — “ 

Lanj^ford’s cheek grew vyy red, and his lip quivered; but Alice, 
who was sitting by liim, laid her hand upon his arui, and looked im- 
ploringly up in his face. 

Langford bowed his head with a smile, saying, in a low tone, “Do 
not be afraid, sweetest; these matters are not decided by the sword." 

In the meanwhile Sir Henry went on, saying, “Under these circum- 
stances, sir, I think it absolutely necessary that the papers of the Earl 
should be placed in safe keeping, for we have seen too much lately, in 
the various plots and contrivances of the last reign but one, of Iiow 
papers may be manufactured or altered to suit certain ])ur|M>se8." 

It was Sir Walter Herbert’s cheek that now turned red, and he re- 
plied somewhat sharply, “Sir, your imputations are of a character — 
Hut it matters not," he added, interrupting himself. “1 will not bo 
provoked to forget rny age or my station. The late Earl of Dafjemoro 
lias appointed three respectable persons, of whom I perhaps am the 
least worthy, to act as his executors, and take possession of all his 
papers after his death. The testimony of Mr. Evelyn to that elTect 
Will be sufficient, till we have an opiwrtunity of reading the will, which 
was given by the late Earl into that pntleraan’s keeping. — Do not 
interrupt me, sir! But in order to satisfy you completely till the will 
is read, I urn perfectly willing, and doubtless the two other executors 
arc 80 also, to permit of your putting your seal in conjunction with 
ours upon all the effects of the late Earl. Does this satisfy you?" 

“Why, I suppose it must," replied Sir Henry; “although," he 
added, giving a bitter and angry glance towards Lan^^ord, “I am 
sorry tliat I cannot get this gentleman to put forth his claims and 
acknowledge his purposes boldly and straightforwardly.’* 

^ “My not doing so, sir,” rei>licd Langford, “protx-eds, I l>eg to in- 
form you, from sources and considerations wliich have no reference to 
you whatsoever. If there w'cre not such a worshipful person aa Sir 
iieury Hey wood in existence I sliould l>ehave exactly os 1 do now. 
Tile matter remains to be settled, not between me and you, but be- 
tween myself and another.” 

“ It may do so," replied Sir Henry IIeywi.x>d, "or it may not." 

“But 1 say, sir, it replied Langford, frowning. 

“ You misunderstand me, sir," replied the other, with the same dry 
courtesy. "I do not mean to impugn your word in the least. I 
liave no doul4 that you are perfectly a man of honour and integrity. 
All 1 meant to say was, that, after all, Ixird Harold may never ap- 
jKiar. However, I am bound to take care of rny own righti, and 
from those ri^dits neither frowns nor high worils will mo\e m<J. In 
the meantime, I accept the terms projiosed. We will b<>th put our 
seals upon all cabinets an^ private receptacles of the Earl's papem, 
eitlier till his sou Edward api>eiirs, or till the will is opened, and per- 
sons lawfully in p(jwer take iwnsession thereof. I seek nothutg bat 
what is straightforward and right, but I am dm in puriulag tbal 
which I do seek." 
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“After all, the man is rictht/* tiiought Lanjrford to himself, for he 
was one of those marvels that can acknowledf^e an adversary ri;^lit; 
“he does it in a disaj^^reeable and harsh way, it is true, when a few sweet 
words would have honeyed the thin^ over, and made it palatal)Ie in- 
stead of bitter. Novertlitdess, he* is right, and we must not quarrel 
with the manner.” 

“ Well, sir,” he continued, aloud, “I aiji ready to proceed with you 
in the matter you propose. We will, if you please, take the lawyer 
with us, and my wortliy and reverend eo-executor will probably do 
me the favour to accompany us. Sir Walter, I think, will trust to 
my accuracy; for, if 1 am right, he ordered his coach to convey him- 
self and his daughter home, and we need not detain him.” 

“Alice will go home with her maid,” said Sir Walter; “I have* 
muen to speak to you about to-night, Henry, and many things to 
settle here; therefore, if the good doctor will give me lodging tor one 
night more, I w^ll remain.” 

The rector expressed his satisfaction; hut Langford looked out of 
the window upon the sky to mark how far the sun had (h'clined, fur, 
after all that had happened during the la.st few weeks, he could not 
part with the only being that he loved deeply upon earth, even upon 
a short but unprotected journey liice that before Alice Herbert, with- 
out feeling something like the apprehensiveness of strong alfection 
steal over his heart. The plan proposed by Sir Walter, however, was 
followed. Alice took her departure, and, to save the reader any un- 
necessary doubt, we may say she arrived in safety. 

The four gentlemen then called in Mr. Evelyn, the attorney, to 
whom Sir Henry Hey wood thought fit to be very condescending; but 
he found Mr. Kvehui as short and dry as even lie himself eouhl have 
desired, In one of his own shortest and dryest mocals. Tlie lawyer 
said, when he M'as informed of their object, tliat there was not the 
slightest necessity for any one to seal up the papers, except the exe- 
cutors, as he had the will in his pocket, and their names were en- 
dorsed uiKin it, so that the persons appointed could be ascertained at 
once, without the indecency of opening the paf>er within an hour of , 
the testator’s death. Langloni, however, to save any further discus- 
sion, iiifonned him that it had been so arrangi'd; and, in the tirst 
place, notwitlistuuding all the many painful foldings that were busy at 
his lieart, lie accompainied the others with a firm step into the room 
where his tatlier’s bovly lay. 

Sir VV alter Herbert cast down his eyes, and would not look upon 
him as he entered. The rector, on the contrary, took a quick glance 
to see how he bore it; but all was firm and calm — sad. but sedf-pos- 
•essed ; and while the others proceeded to their task of sealing up 
several cabinets which had been brought (him Danemore (uMlc aAcr 
the fire, Langford advantxxl to the side of the bed of death, by wiiich, 
as was then customary, stood a light on eitlicr side, and gai^ in upon 
the countenance of him who had just departed. 

All was calm and still on tlial face where so many fierce and vio- 
lent passions had displayed themselves thr^gh life. All was peace- 
fill, tranquil— even lisfipy in the expression. Tlie muscles which had 
hal^tuaUy contracted the brow were now relaxed, and tlie deep 
wrinkle between tlte thick eyebrows was obliterated. The dosed eye- 
lids veiled the quick, keen, fliuliing eyes which liad now loit not ouly 
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the blaze of passion but the lustre of life; and the lip which had quirered 
with n thousand emotions in a moment — which had now curled with 
bitter scorn— now been raised with hasty indijrnatian — now been shut 
w ith suppressed passion — and now been drawn down with stern deter- 
mination, was motionless, nieanin^rless. The only expression that it 
bore, if it bore any, was that of pentlc and quiet refwse — an ©xiiressiou 
whicl) is so consonant to the features of a child, that in infants wo 
trace it alike in sleeping, in^vaking, and in death ; but whicli is sel- 
dom, if ever, seen in sleep uiwn the countenance of the aged; though 
it is sometimes assumed by them in waking liftj, when a natural 
j)laeidity of disposition overcomes cares, infirmities, anxieties, regrets, 
and all tlie lieavy bunion of years; and is often, very often seen witen 
tlie Inind of the eternal tranquillizer, dealli, has stilled the tlery pas- 
sions into his deep, unbroken reprwe. 

Langford gazed long and wistfully; and, at length, the finger of 
Sir Waller Herbert, laid gently on his sleeve, matle him start; and, 
turning round, ho left the apartment, with a deep* sigh tliat thus 
sliould have ended a life full of mighty energies and noble capabilities, 
wh(cli might have been devoted to the accomplishment of a thousand 
gn at and magnificent things. The whole party thence proceeded to 
Danemore Castle, and went through the same proooss of sealing up 
all tlie private cabinets and chests which could bo fcnintt Few, 
indeed, were there still in existence, for tlie greattfr portion had been 
kept in that part of tlie building which was burnt; and, though 8ir 
Henry Heywood showed an inclination at first to make himself sure 
that ail had been consumed beyond tiie line marked out as that of 
tlu' fire, he was very soon satisfietl by nearly breaking his neck down 
a fiiglit of stairs that seemed tolerably steadfast till bo set his un- 
lucky foot ufMin them. 

This being done, and Sir Henry quite assured that the other parts 
of the Castle were not practicable for human feet, a low and formal 
bow separated the two parties, and the expectant heir of the earldom 
retired to the small village public-liouse, where he hod put up on his 
arrival, and inmicdiately sent off for shrewd lawyers to advise with 
him in the circumstances in which be stood. 

As tlie others returned on foot towards the Rectory, Sir Walter 
took the anil of Langford in one hand, while he gently grasped tlial 
of the lawyer, Master Evelyn, with the other, saying, in a low and 
kindly tone, “ We must lose no time!** , 

“Certainly not, Sir Walter," said the lawver; “we must loiO DO 
time, indeed ; for opponents, you see, are in the field qukkiy." 

“ But," said Langford, “ perhaps — ^ 

“Tliere is no ‘perhaps,’ my lor^” replied Master Brclyn, intermpi* 
ing liim, but with a civil sod coorteems tone, and a deprecatoiy bow; 

“ I know l^uite well what you would say; timt perhaps your mind is 
not made up how to act; but all which I mean to u^ is, that it Is 
necessary to be fully prepared to act in any way that you may think 
fit at a moment’s notice. Here is your tather's declaration in regard 
to Ills marriage, drawn un and sworn to. It is now expedient to take 
the declaration of Mistress Bertha, and swear her tbereimto before 
the magistrates, as well as to employ every means of obtaininff fiiitbmr 
proof and information. Yon may act afterwards as you think IlL" 

Langford readiJy agreed that the lawyer was in the rigb^ althongli 
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he felt a repugnance at that moment to follow, with even apparent 
eagerness, his claim to the heritage of him who was just dead. He 
returned, however, to the Rectory, where Bertha had still remained, 
and she soon appeared in answer to his summons. 

There were traces of tears upon her cheeks ; and when Langford, 
8i>eaking some soothing and consoling words, explained to her his 
object in sending for her, she replied, “ You have done well, sir. You 
have done well; for I feel that I shall not live long; and what I have 
to say had better be rightly taken down. I feel that I sliall not live 
long, I say, because, for the first time for thirty years, I have shod 
tiears. It is a weakness tliat I did not expect to fall upon me again ; 
but now that the last of those who have been connected with my fate 
is gone into the tomb, I feel that the time is come for me to take niy 
departure also ; and these tears, I suppose, are a few drops of rain ere 
the dark night sets in.** 

I trust not, Bertha,** said Langford, kindly. " I trust not, indeed. 
The last l)cing connected with your fate has not departed ; for surely 
my fate has been strongly and strangely connected with yours, and 
I have so much to thank you for, that I would fain show my grati- 
tude, and make the last days of your life pass happily away.*' 

“You liave, perhaps, something to thank me for,** replied Bertha, 
‘but more to blame and hate me for. But you know I am not a 
person of many words ; and if I am to tell all that I know of you and 
yours, let me do it now, and as shortly as may be.** 

“In the first place,** said ISIr. Evelyn, “we had better send for 
another magistrate ; the lady can make her declaration in the mean- 
while and swear to it afterwards.** 

“ Do not call me the lady, Master Lawyer,** said Bertha, with her 
usual cold sharpness ; “ I am no lady. I am Bertha, the housekeeper. 
But send for what magistrate you Uke. I will say notliing that I will 
not swear to.*' 

A messenger was accordingly sent off for Sir Matthew Scrope, and 
In the meanwhile Bertha went on with her tale. 

“ I was bom on the beautiful coast of Brittany ;** she said ; “ my 
father was a small holder under the Lords of Beaulieu, his D)other*s 
ancestors,** and she pointed to Langford. “ The chateau stood upon 
a high rock, crowned with thick woods above the sea ; for in those 
sweet shores the green leaves dip tliemselves in the green waters. At 
4fteen years of age, I went to attend upon the Lady bmgeuie — his 
mother — who was some two years older tlian myself. The Lords of 
Beaulieu were fathers to all beneath them, and she was as a sister to 
me. She found out that even at that early age 1 loved, and that there 
was little hope of him I loved ever being able to win my laiher’s 
consent, for my father was wealthy for a peasant. Slic told her 
father and her brother, and prayed their help ; they ga^l* it ; and so 
well did they do for ray liappiness, that ere two summers were over, 
Henri Keruuet was the prosjierous owner of a small trading ship. My 
father’s consent was given, the day was npjwinted, and two du>’8 
before, I saw from the windows of the castle my father, uiy two 
brothers, and my lover, put out to sea in a fkic boat, to buy tilings at 
Quimperle for the wedding. I watched them from the window s of 
my young mistress’s room with the eyes of love, and saw tliem skim 
half a mile over the waters, aa If it had been a thing of (heir own ; 
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but then, I know not liow or wliy, llie sail flapped upon the water, 
the boat upset, and all that were in it disappeared. One of tl«em rf)«o 
airain for a moment, and clnni? to the side ol* the hoat. J tliink it wai 
Henri; but ere my sereams called attention, and other boats eould 
put off, his hold had yiveu way. and he too was beiu'ath the waters. 

“There is in every woman’s breast a history; and this is mine. I 
had but one brother left; every other relation was gone, and he I 
loved also. My h(‘art was shut up from that hour, never to open 
again. My young mi^^tresf was all kindtiess, and tenderness, and 
benevolenee ; she kept me with her, she strove to soothe and to con- 
sole; but she had soon need of consolation and .soothing herself, l()r 
licr father died suddenly as he sat at breakfast beside her, and she 
remained an orplian in tlie castle of her ancestors for several weeks, 
till her brother, who was with the army, could obtain permission to 
return to Ins estates. When he did come, he brought with him one 
wdiom 1 remember well, as he then crossed the threshold, in all the 
graces, the powers, and the fiery passions of youth ; one whom you 
have all seen bent and worn by age and care, anti by* the punishment 
of those passions indulged; one who lies witlnn a few steps of us even 
now, in tlie cold and marble stiffness of death, with all the stormy 
impulses of his nature passed away. He was then like a fiery war- 
horse, full of beauty, and strength, and danger, for there was nothing 
on earth that he dared not do ; there were but few things, also^ 
which, with such a mind and such a body, he could not accomplish. 
He love<i my mistress, and my mistress loved him, ere many weeks 
of his sojourn with us passed away. 

“ He brought with him a boy of some twelve or fourteen years old; 
a gay, wild, fearless creature like himself ; the son, as I understood, 
of a poor but noble gentleman, who had placed him as a page, to learn 
from infancy the art of war, with the young lord. This boy would 
often sit and tell me of wild scenes which had taken place in the civil 
strifes of England, and sometimes would glance at stranger and still 
more terrible things in western lands, where they both had sojourned 
long. This Franklin Gray it was who first called my notice to the 
love that was growing up between the two; and I saw how strong it 
was, though there was nothing avowed as yet between them. 

“The time came for the young Marquis to return to the wars. The 
English Lord was to return w ith him, and still nothing was spoken of 
their love, at least so far os I could learn ; but on the day when they 
were about to depart, the young foreigner turned to my mistress, in 
her brother’s presence, and said, ‘Lady, I have a parting present to 
make you. You have applauded and admired my young page. 
In the present beggary of my fortunes, I can do but little for him; I 
pray you to take him to your service, and when he is old enough, let 
your noble brother do what he can to promote him In. the career of 
arms, Till^hen, as he is of gentle blood, he may well serve a gentle 
lady.' He spoke gaily, and as it seemed freely; but I could observe 
a peculiar expression on liis face which gave the words more meaning; 
and there came at the same time the blood, like a ming rel>el, into 
my mistress’s cheek, telling that she comprehended him weU. 

“It had been arrang^ that while the Marquis was absent, she 
should proceed to England, to join her uncle, then on a political mis- 
■ioii in London, rather than remain in solitude in Franoe* A vessel 
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was Giipfaged, and in a few days, after she had parted with her brother 
and her lover, she embarked, with myself, the boy Franklin Gray as 
a servant, and the priest. We met with foul weather, and the ship 
with difficulty reached a port upon the coast of Cornwall, where we 
landed; but there, upon the pretext of fatigue and illness, she de- 
termined to remain some days; and on the first night of our arrival she 
despatched the boy Franklin Gray to London, both to announce her 
safety to her uncle, and, as it proved, to communicate with one who 
In disguise had returned to liis native larili, at the risk of life, for the 
purfjose of meeting her. 

“ As soon as the boy was gone, she told me all ; how they loved, 
anti how their love had been told-, and of the impossibility of his 
asking her hand at that time, while in exile and in poverty, having 
nothing but his sword to depend upon. When the boy returned, she 
Siiuncd a good deal agitated ; and, as when once she had given her 
confidence it was extreme, she told me tliat she had received mes- 
sages from the Earl begging her to follow a particular course in her 
journey, in order that he might see her, if but for a moment, by the 
way. She shaped her course accordingly, and passed through the 
very scenes where now we are ; and at the little town of Uppington, 
not ten miles hence, she was met by the Earl. He had obtained — 
Heaven know how ! for I do not — a considerable sum of money, 
which raised high^his hopes and expectations. He pressed her to 
be united to him immediately in private. Love was strong and elo- 
quent in her breast, and she consented. She exacted, however, that 
their marriage should be solemnized according to the rites of his 
faith and the laws of his country, as well as according to her own. 

** Tlie good weak priest who accompanied her was easily induced 
to perform the ceremony of our church, and the Earl had now wealth 
sufficient fully to bribe the priest of that village ; but as it was deter- 
mined that in a very few days she should go on to join her uncl^ and 
double the quickness of her journey to make up for the lost time, I 
only, and one of the servants, were admitted to be present as witnesses 
to a marriage which was to be held strictly secret. I saw them mar- 
ried by the rites of both churches; and my mistress, for her honour’s 
sake, demanded and received from both priests, certificates of the 
marriage. The day before tliat on which she was to have set out, 
news arrived of the death of Cromwell, and the rumour that all was 
in coufusion through the country across which we hatl to pass. The 
tidings did not make them very sad, for they were in their first hap- 
piness; but the boy Franklin Gray was again sent to London, in 
company with our gooil weak priest, to see her uncle, and ask whether 
the should come on. At the end of a week, the boy rctumed alone. 
Her uncle had quitted London in haste, and the pour priest had been 
involved in a tumult in the streets, had been recognised as belonging 
to the Catholic Church, and had been rourderetl by tire Srbtal popu- 
lace. For him she pieved sincerely; but it seemed to me tliat site 
was not very sorry that a fair excuse was given lier for remaining 
villi her husband, and sharing his fate, whatever that fate might be. 

**8he soon experienced, however, the sad lot of tliose who cast 
themselves upon Uie mercy of man. He violent — rash — hasty. 

There were matters grieved him deeply. The sum that he possess^ 
was drawing near to a close, and he wished much it was evid^t, ere 
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two months were over — 1 do not say to annul his marrinfre, for I 
btlieve, naj", I am sure, he loved her still — but to Inive it concealed 
for the time. He urged lier then to return to lu r brother, showing 
her that lie could witli dilliculty support her, even if he were not 
Imnsidf by eliance di^covered by Imgeiing in Knedand; and he framed 
for her a ])lausible story to account for the period of her absence, 
■which in times of such danger and confusion might easily be done. 

“She refused, liowever, firmly, though mildly. She said, that 
though, 60 long as it merBlj-^ referred to concealing her marriage, 
she was willing to do all he wished; nevertheless, when it could no 
h)neer he coneialed hut by a falsehood, she would yield no furiher; 
and iKUhing should ever induce her to tell her noble br«)th(‘r a lie. 
Anger and fury on bis part succeeded. I and the boy Franklin were 
in the room; and the Earl, when he found that passion could effect 
uothing, turned to me, thinking that I might porsnado my mistress 
to consent. She had that morning given me some offence ; for I had 
ever been idle and vain, and my terrible fate had not cured my follies, 
thouiih It had embittered my heart. I did not try 4o persuade her, 
hut I said maliciously and falsely — for I knew better— tliat 1 thought 
she was very wrong not to do as her husband told her. 

“She gazed upon me witli surprise and indignation; but the boy 
Franklin burst forth, exclaiming, ‘ Slio dot‘8 very right not to tell n 
lie for any one:’ and the Karl in his passion struck lilin to the ground. 

“ Tlie iKiy instantly drew his dagger and sprang*upon the Earl, but 
he wrenched it from his liand in a moment, and putting him forth 
from the door, returned laugliing, moved to merriment, even In the 
midst of his anger, by the youth’s daring. With him the storm for a 
time passed away; but from that moment my mistress seemed to look 
upon me with contempt. I felt that I iiieiited it, and hated her the 
more. All her good deeds, all her kindness towanls me, were forgot- 
ten; and a few hasty words which she spoke the next morning, in her 
indignation at my conduct, became like poison, and rankled in my 
heart. Thus passed two or three more days; and I laid a scheme 
which succeeded but too well. I looked at llie Earl often as I passed 
him, seeking to draw his attention, and make him siaaik to me upon 
the matter of his dispute with my lady. At length, one day he did 
so, and I hurriedly and basely advised him to obtain from her by any 
means the proofs of lier marriage, and then let her refuse to go buck 
to her brother for a lime if she dared. My mistress came in as wq 
were speaking, and looked 8urpn.«cd, but said nothing; and tlie Earl 
followed my advice. He tried many niethotb to arrive at his purpose; 
but it was "in a moment of love and affection that he induced her to 
gite liini up the certificates, the attestations of myself and the other 
scTvaut, and all the proofs of her marriage, upon the pretence that 
he w'ould keep them more securely. A doubt, however, seemH to 
cross her wiftid, even w hen she was placing them in his hands, for she 
asked him to swear most solemnly that lui would never destmy them; 
and I remember particularly, that wlicn be said he would swear by 
everything he held eacred, she insisted upon his adding that he swore 
ui>on his liondur as an English gentleman. 

** When he fiad g(»t tlu^papers, however, and he knew that he cotiUl 
compel her to do wh.'it«<x*vcr he liked, his love and his tendemest 
seemed to return in full force, and th* idea of parting with her at all 
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was evidently hateful to him. At length, however, necessity compelled 
him to propose it again; and once more, high words and angry dis- 
cussion ensued; and then it was that all the smothered feelings which 
she had been long nourishing towards mvsclf hurst forth. She 
accused me of alienating her liushand’s affection. She called me base 
— ungrateful — criminal. Slic told mo to quit her presence, and never 
re*appear in it again; and 1 did quit her, detenniiied to return to 
France, and obey her to the letter. 

“How the matter would have ended b( 4 tweon herself and her hus- 
band, I know not, had not other circumstances intervened; for, with 
all his violent passions, he certainly loved her still, deeply — tenderly 
— devotedly. But news was suddenly brought him that his real 
name and character, which he had concealed, had been discovered, 
and that warrantvS were out for his apprehension, as what they called 
a Malignant. lie returned to the house for a few minutes after 
receiving those tidings, informed his wife what had taken place, took 
a tender and affectionate leave of her, and besought her to hasten to 
France with all, speed, where he would join her ere ten days were 
over. The spot was named, the time fixed, and I saw him press her 
warmly to his heart as they parted. 

** He then spoke to me for a moment, and, bidding me forget all 
^at had passed, enjoined me to remain with and console my mistress. 
I refused at once, sternly and bitterly, to do so; and as he had no 
time to lose, and found my determination fixed, he only further asked 
me to let him know without fail where I established my abode, 
that he might show his gratitude for my services in brighter days, 
and do away the evil feelings between my mistress and myself, I 
told him that he would always hear of me at the house of my brother, 
and he departed. He was scarcely gone when I too left the house, 
and found my way back to France alone, but took care not to revisit 
the place of my birth, believing that a bad name had gone there before 
me. What happened to my mistress then I do not know ; but I heard 
that, kcepinp; only the boy Franklin Gray to attend upon her, she had 
sold all her jewels — ” 

“We had better not admit anything into the declaration,” said 
Mr. Evelyn, “except what you personally saw or knew, my good 
lady. Indeed, as it is, only parts of the declaration can be used.” 

“ I am neither good nor a lady, Master Lawyer,” replied Bcrtlia. 
" But to go on with what 1 jiersonally know — about a year and a 
half after, or perhaps two years, a letter reached me by a circuitous 
route from the Earl of Danemore, telling me that the restoration of 
the Stuart family to the throne of England had restored him to his 
native land and ail his honours, and that if I chose to come to lOngland, 
and occupy that post in his household which I lately filled, I should 
spend the rest of my days in comfort and peace and honour. I agreed 
to do so, for where I then was, I was very miserable; aLd^ I set out 
for England. When I came iuto his presence, however, he scarcely 
knew me; for when he had last seen me I had been a blooming — per- 
haps a handsome girl; and in that short space, grief, anxiety, and 
•eU-reproach had raiule me, with very little ditibrence, what I now 
Bm. To my surprise, however, 1 found tha* his house was occupied 
by a noble and beautiful bride; and when he told me, I gazed in liis 
fisce with wonder and apprehension. He understood my looks, and 
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with that stern, determined air which was so natural to his counte- 
nance, he told me, in a few short words, that wlicii he had returned 
to France, being hopeless and nearly destitute, he had not sought out 
his wife as he had promised, trusting that she would go back to her 
brother and conc(;al her marriage, as he from the first liad wished. 
Tlic Marquis de Jleauliou had sought him out, however, and covered 
liim with reproaches: they had fought, and both had been severely 
wounded. ‘ I tlien,’ he added, ‘went into other lands; but suddenly 
found that the king had lllen restored. I returned to iny native 
country, but speedily perceived, that though I liad sacrificed every- 
thing f()r my sovereign, I could regain my honours, but could not 
regain one half of my estates without using the influence of another 
peer, all-powerful with the king. To him I applied, and he proposed 
to me a marriage with his daughter. I might have resisted the temp- 
tation if 1 had never seen her; hut she is young, beautiful, fascinating. 
I married her, and regained all.’ 

“ ‘ And the Lady Kugonie,* I cried; ‘the Lady Eugenie?’ 

“‘b>lie is dead,’ replied the Earl; ‘I have now obtained certain 
information tliat she is dead ; but I cannot say,’ he added ; and ho 
gras})ed my arm tiglilly while he spoke — ‘ I cannot say I am sure 
that she was dead before this second marriage was contracted; 
now, Hertha,’ he continued, ‘ now, swear to me, by everything you 
hold sacred, never, (ill I iKTuiit you, to reveal tojiny one the fact of 
my former marriage ; and if you do swear, you bind ino to you for 
ever!’ I did swear, for we both thought tliat she was deatl; and I 
kept that promise inviolably. Jhn i a.sked him, before I took any 
vow, if he had kejit hi.s, and preserved the proofs of his first mar- 
riage ; for, at fir.st, I thought he wished to entangle me by an oath, 
when his real wife was still living; and I had refieutcd enough 
already what I had done against her. IIo told me that ho Imd, 
and showed them to me in the chamber where they were preserved: 
and again lie swore never to de.stroy them, though her death, he 
said, might well free him from that promise. But I saw then, and I 
have seen through his life, that he felt, as w'cll as 1 did — that there 
W'as a fate attached to those papers which would one day change 
everything. 

He then brought me to the presence of his lady, to whom ho hod 
announced rny coming. When tlie door opened for me to enter, and 
ghe knew who it was, she tunied towards me, as I thought, coldly and 
somewhat sullenly ; but the moment after, she looked surprised. Sho 
had expected to see a young and handsome girl ; but sho saw a lean 
and sallow woman, and all doubts of n»e and of her hustmnd, if sho 
hod entertained such, vanished. She became as kind to mo as tho 
first day of spring, though she was often liaughty and cold to others. 
She trusted jne in everything, and I learned to love her well. I lovcfl 
her hettei^, far better, than the mistress I had at first served; but 
there was still something wanting in the latter attachment. I believe 
it was the freshness of early feelings; the freshness that never comes 
again. However, after I had been in England for some ten yeariL 
and one son of the Earl imd his Countess had been bom and died, ana 
the second supplied his place, being then but a sickly child himself^ 
1 remained behind for a short time in London after they had qjuitted 
the court to come down into the country. In about t^ da^t I fed* 
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lowed, and travelling slowly, stopped one night at a little inn in the 
town of Stockbridge. 

“ It was night ; and, after having supped, I wont along the passage 
towards my bed-room, when, as I passed a door that was open, I 
heard a voice that almost made me sink into the earth. It was that 
of the Lady Eugenie ; and, as I passed by the door, I looked in with- 
out wishing to look, and I saw her there, sitting speaking to a servant, 
pale and worn, but scarcely less beautiful than ever. I was fool 
enough to faint; and when I revived, I found myself in her chamber, 
with herself and her woman bending over me. At first I thought she 
did not know me, so terribly was I changed, and so little did she seem 
moved by the sight of one who had injured her ; but when I was quite 
well, and thanked her in the English tongue, and was about to leave 
her, she said, ‘No; stay a moment. Leave us, Marguerite;’ and I 
trembled so tliat I could not move. The girl went away ; and then 
she said, ‘You are terribly altered, Bertha; but I have kept you to 
say, that if sorrow for anything you ever did against me be the cause 
of that sad change, console yourself. I have long ago forgiven you. 
Nay, more; I have often thought I did you some injustice.”* 

llicn you positively saw the same lady with your own eyes,** said 
■Iflf. Evelyn, “ whom you had seen united to the lute Earl before the 
death of Cromwclljtcn years after he had married another person?’* 

“ I did,” replied Bertha. “ But it is useless now to detail all that 
passed between us. I found that her brother had compelled her to 
assume another name, and to spread a report of her own death. That 
after her return to Franco she had borne a son ; this gerlticman present, 
the true Earl of Dauemore — ** 

“You mistake,’* said Langford; “I was born in England, in the 
very town where my father’s marriage was celebrated with my mo- 
ther; for she was resolved, she has often told me, that I should lose 
none of the privileges of an Englishman by being born in a foreign 
country, and she crossed the seas to England a month before my birth, 
in order that her child might first see light in the native land of his 
father. I have the certificate of my birth duly attested.” 

“All that, she told me,” answered Bertha; “and I meant but to* 
say that the child was born some months after her husband had left 
licr. The boy was with her then, and I saw him ; and I am re.'idy to 
swear, though cliangcd now from a youth to a man, that this is the 
same person. She strove eagerly to i>crsuado me to give her an 
attestation of her marriage, under my hand ; but I would not do it, 
for I had vowed not. She asked anxiously after the papers, too, and 
if I knew whether they had been destroyed; but I assured her that 
her husband had kept his word. I told her even where they were 
l>laced ; and I assured her that if ever fate so willed it tliat the obstacles 
which tlien existed to the open establishment of her manriage should 
be removed — and I felt that they would be — I assured her, I say, that I 
would tlicn aid her to the very best of my power in obtaining the 
result she wished. I promised her even then to do all that I could, 
without breaking my oath, to console and comfort her; and I toM 
tier, without, however, telling her the w hok truth, that her husband 
fully believed her to be dead. 

” We women derive comfort from strange sources often; and that 
thou^t tliat her husband believed her to be dead, and lud acted as 
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he had acted nnder that bi'lief, seemed to console her more than any- 
tliin<T that I had said. She wept bitterly; hut the tears were evi- 
flontly sweet ones ; and when wc parted, she made mo promise to 
write to her frequently, and give her news of him whom she still 
dearly loved. I did write to her frequently, and she to mo ; and I 
told her everytliing tliat passed, wliich could give her any pleasure to 
hear. After her death her son wrote to mo ; and though for some 
time past he has not told mc^iis movements, yet w’hcn 1 heard from 
accidental report that for two or three eummers a gentleman had 
. been wandering about the neighbourhood, attracting the attention o£ 
many by his gracious manners and his kindly heart, I felt sure that it 
was the son of Eugenie do Beaulieu, led on by the hand of fate to- 
wards the destiny that awaited him.** 

Thus Bertha ended her history, which had occupied some time in 
the narration; and when it was done, both J^angford and Sir Walter 
pondered for several minutes over the tale just told. Tlie first who 
broke silence was Mr. Evelyn, who though but a conntiy attorney of 
those days, was superior both in knowledge and in mind to the gene- 
rality of liis class. 

“Thougl), undoubtedly,” he said, “tliere is sufllcicnt matter 
bear us out in making a vigorous struggle to recover your rights, rny 
lord, yet I very much fear that, without the documents which afford 
the only real legal evidence of the marriage, wc slfould be dcreated. 
The leaf has been taken so nicely out of the register that we can 
draw no conclusive inference from that fact. And yet,” ho continued, 
as if a sudden thought struck him — ” and yet tiiere may l>e means of 
proving that a leaf is really wanting. Of that, however, more here- 
after, for we cannot be at all secure without the papers.’* 

“ Should I make up my mind,” said Langford, ‘* to enter into tho 
struggle at ail, I think that I shall be able ultimately to obtain them ; 
but in the meantime — ” 

lie was interrupted, however, by the entrance of the rector’s ser- 
vant, who announced that a gentleman had just arrived, demanding 
to speak with tho Earl of Dancmorc, and on being told that he was 
dead, had appeared in what the man called a great taking. 

‘‘Is he gone?” demanded the rector. 

“ Ko, sir,*’ replied the servant. ** When I told him the Earl was 
dead, but that a number of gentlemen were in the parlour talking tlic 
matter over, lie said that he should like to speak with them, as he 
had news of great importance to communicate from Lord Harold.” 

” Pray let us see him,” said Langford; and the rector, bowing his 
head, told the servant to give the stranger admittance. 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Befobb wc follow any further the proceedings, however Important 
tliey might be, which were taking place at the village of Dancmorc, 
we must return to several of the personages concerned in this hiahiry, 
whom we have now quitted for somewhat too long a period- In tho 
first place, we must give Aic consideration to Mr. Justice Whistler, 
‘whom* we last left fast asle^. Whether he dreamed at all or not is 
difficult to say, but if he did, it is certain that his dreams must have 
IV — t tW vi>rv first thouifhts 
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that presented themselves to his mind when he awoke after a nap of 
between five and six hours. 

It is probable, indeed, tliat he would not have roused himself near 
BO soon, but for an extraordinary trampling of horses and the sound of 
manifold voices, wdiich, ascending from the court -yard below, caused 
Morpheus to flap away upon his soft wings, and leave the worthy 
magistrate with his eyes and cars wide open, wondering what could 
be the matter. He started from fiis bed instantly, and advanced to 
the window, the curtains of which had been drawn to keep out the 
sun; and putting forth his head above the court-yard, he perceived a 
number of persons collected together, habited principally like sturdy* 
yeomen and farmers. Each had his horse with him, and all seemed 
to be well armed; while the two constables who had followed the 
worthy magistrate in his nocturnal expedition were seen in the midst 
of the crowd, bustling about with a look of importance. Now Justice 
Whistler was a man of rapid combinations, and he instantly divined 
what was the, occasion of the meeting; but he was a cautious man 
too, and he loved to have his own conclusions confirmed by the testi- 
mony of others. He consequently protruded his head still further 
from the window, and, catching the attention of one of the constables, 
^demanded, in somewhat of an impatient tone, “ What is all this about, 
sirrah? What are you going tp do?” 

“ We are going to catch the thief, your w'orship,” replied the con- 
stable; “ and all these good gentlemen are going to help us.” 

**On no account ! on no account I” exclaimed the justice from the 
window. “ What ! without me ? 1 tell you if that fellow Were hanged 
■without my help, I would hang myself.” 

” Why, we thought as how,” replied the man, ** that your worship 
had boeu so well basted already, that you might likely not wish for 
any more of it.” 

” Out upon you, fellow I” said the justice, ” I’ll haste you, if you 
do not mind. Go, and beg Mr. Rector directly, to stop but for ten 
minutes; and Til be ready to go with him. If any man were to lay 
a hand upon that fellow Gray before me, I should hold myself but 
half a mau and no gentleman. Go, and tell him so, sirrah ! , 

While the man proceeded to obey the commands he had received, 
■Mr. Justice Whistler hurried on his garments, wincing desperately, 
every now and then, as a sadden turn made him aware of the defi- 
ciency of skin on some part or another of liis back. At length, how- 
ever, his toilet was accomplished as far as it could be; that is to say, 
his vest was put on, for neither coat nor cloak had been left to him; 
and with a ruefiil face he waa obliged to descend with liis sturdy 
arms onlv decorated by the wide white sleeves of his shirt. 

Guidea by the sound of voices he found his way to the rector’s 
parlour, and, opening the door, presented himself to th 9 eyes of the 
more select party therein assembled. It consisted of three or four of 
the principal farmers or small landed proprietors in the neighbour- 
hood, together with the rector himself, and a young gentleman, who 
instantly, by the entire difference of his mien and dcmeaTiour from 
those of the persons by whom he was suri^ujided, attracted the atten- 
tion of the worthy magistrate. He was tall and well proportioned, , 
though somewliat slightly made ; but he was extremely pale, so mndU 
90 , indeed, m to have the appearance of iU-health. He was onijr 
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armed with an ordinary sword, which mi^ht perhaps have befitted a 
country gentleman in those days, but did not harmonize with the 
striking and distinguished appearance of the personage who bore it. 
But while there was sometliing alwut the corners of the mouth which 
implied a certain degree of indecision of character, there was a quick 
dash in the eye, and lines and furrows upon the brow, that seemed to 
contradict the other expression, and gave a look of stern determina- 
tion even approaching to fi^ccness. Tlie appearance of the justice 
in his shirt sleeves, joined with the account which had been previously 
given of his adventures of the night before, for a moment relaxed 
the countenance of the young gentleman wo have mentioned, and, 
sitting by a table on which various refreshments were laid ouV ho 
gazed upon Justice Wliistler with a smile. 

“My dear sir,’* exclaimed the magistrate, addressing his host — 
“ My dear sir, how could you think of going against this scoundrel 
without me? I would not have had it done for a thousand pounds." 

“ Why,” replied the rector, “ we judged that your worship was 
so tired and injured that it would have been cruel to disturb your 
repose; and as I luid yesterday morning gone round the country, 
and appointed all these worthy people to meet here, for the purpose 
of taking as many as we can of this gang of villains, I could not vdf^"* 
well delay.” 

“What! then you had determined to go agafhst them before I 
came?” cried the justice, hewing himself off a large slice from a cold 
sirloin that graced the table. “How was that? I low was that? I 
understood they had only been in this country some few days, and 
they cannot have committed many depredations." 

“ Yes ; but my nohlc young guest here, the Lord Harold," replied 
the rector, “only escapcKl from their hands the night before, and 
arrived at my house yesterday morning. We consulted together 
what was to be done, and determined on the steps we have taken." 

“ My Lord Harold !" cried the justice ; “ my I^rd Harold, I give 
your lordship good morning, and very happy 1 am to see you alive, 
for we have had many doubts on the subject ; and I have had more to 
do with your concerns of late than perhaps you are aware of.” 

“lam afraid my father must have suffered much anxiety on my 
account,” said T^ord Harold, with a somewhat cold and stately air ; 
“ but 1 sent off a letter yesterday morning, the very first moment 
that I had the means of doing so, to inform him of my safety. Had 
the messenger not arrived when you left that part of the country?" 

“ Not that I heard of, not that I heard of, my lord," replica the 
justice. “My good lord, your father, indecHl, had much anxiety} 
and, for the matter of that, other people too: for there was a certain 
young gentleman taken up, and accused of having murdered you. 
He remain^^or several days in confinement, which tcetned to chafi) 
his proud spirit very much," 

“ Pray who was that, sir?" demanded Lord Harold. 

“ Why, he calls hirnsclf Captain Henry Langford,” replied the 
justice ; “ but you may doubtless know more of him by some other 
name." 

Lord Harold’s brow grew as dark as night, and bright red spots 
came into his cheek as he replic*d, “ I have heard of him, and seen 
him, and have also been informed that be takes the name oC th« 
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Chevalier de Beaulieu. But perhaps you have had an opportunity 
of investigating more fully who he really is ?*' 

The justice, however, saw that Lord Harold was utterly unac- 
quainted with all that had taken place during his absence; and, as 
there was a great deal that he himself could not explain clearly, 
while everything that he could explain was an3rthmg but agreeable, 
he determined to leave the task to others, and was meditating how 
to evade giving any reply, when the rector came unexpectedly to 
his aid, by saying, “ I beg pardon for irfterrupting you, gentlemen ; 
but allow me to remind you that time wears. It is now near ouo 
o’clock. We have fully fifteen miles or more to go, and it may be 
necessary not to fatigue our horses before we arrive at the point of 
our destination. By your leave, therefore, I tliink we had better 
postpone all explanations.** 

“One more cup of this excellent ale,” exclaimed the justice, “and 
then I am ready. I hope the rascals have got my horse saddled. 
Pray, your reverence, make inquiry.” 

“ But, my detfr sir,” said the rector, “ how can you manage to go 
without a coat? I am afraid, too, that none of mine would fit you— 
not even one of my loose riding coats, for I am a spare man, and you 

j^. ” 

“Patl you would say,” added the justice. “Yes, I am fat, sir; 
that is to say, fatti^ ; and how to do without a coat I know not; but 
go I will. Is there not a fat person in the neighbourhood that would 
lend me a jerkin?” 

“ Why, your reverence,** said one of the farmers, who had hitherto 
stood aloof, but who now advanced towards the rector, |“ tliere’s 
Farmer Balls, down at the Fond Gate; his coat would just do. He 
weighs full one and twenty stone. His coat would surely just fit his 
worship.** 

“I could get into it, at least,” said the magistrate, “for I only 
weigh nineteen, so there arc two stone to spare, which makes more 
difference in a coat than in a load of hay. So run, ray good sir, or 
send some one, and beg Farmer Balls to lend Justice Whistler a coat 
for a few. hours. Hark ye! hark ye! not his Sunday’s best, for we 
have dirty work to do, and there is no need to spoil it.** 

The coat was soon procured; and Mr. Justice Whistler, having 
mounted with the rest, set out at the head of the procession, which 
consisted of nearly thirty persons, having Lord Harold on one side 
of him, and the reverend rector on the other. The justice took 
the place of leader as a sort of right, which was tacitly conceded to 
him by all the rest, more out of resiKJct for his portly person than 
firom anything that they knew of his character or abilities. 

Lord Harold, however, soon began to appreciate his ready shrewd- 
ness, for as they moved onward at a slow trot, he put scvei^ questions 
to him with regard to their future proceedings, resolved, it he found 
any occasion to be dissatisfied with the other’s arrangements, to take 
the matter into his own hands; for the stem and harsh determination 
which he had formed in regard to Franklin Gray had not at all given 
way since the period of his escape. 

The plans which the justice proposed however, the shrewdness 
with which ho put all his questions rcganling the exact situatioa 
of the boose, and the rapidity with which he received and coniprc' 
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Iicn(Jed every explanation {?ivcn, soon convinced his young companion 
tJmt they could not be in better hands. It was accordingly determined 
tliat, as soon as they reached the top of the hills at the point where 
they could first see the house, the part}'- should divide, and one bily, 
under the direction of the rector, should sweep round through a hol- 
low in the hills, while the otlier pursued the road by which I>ord 
Harold l]ad made his escape, so as to approach the abode of Pranklin 
Gray on both sides at oncef By this means no one could quit the 
house without being seen by one or other of the parties, and the pos- 
sibility of the robbers effecting their escape by one side of the build- 
ing while the assailants forced their way on the other was guarded 
against. In making these arrangements, and in giving directions to 
all the various personages of which the troop was composed, the time 
was passed, till they emerged from the woods, lanes, and cultivated 
grounds on the first slopes of the upland, and began to take their way 
over the soft short tiuf, which was only varied by tlic innumerable 
scattered stones that covered the higher ground on tliat side. 

Lord Harold — though it must be acknowledged that ho thought, 
and with bitter pleasure, more of the capture of Franklin Gray than 
of any other thing on earth — had determined to pass the rest of their 
march, after every arrangement had been fully made, in learning fifoW 
Mr. Justice Whistler all that had taken place during his absence fh)m 
Hanemore Castle, some vague reports of extraordibary events having 
reached him even there, though the news which now travels by a 
steam carriage then went by the waggon. 

On putting his very first question, however, ho perceived that tho 
keen, hawk-like eye of tho justice was fixed upon a particular spot 
on the hills, over whose soft green bosoms the sunshine and tho 
shade were chasing each other quickly, as tlic wind blew the light 
clouds over the sky. The effect was beautiful but dazzling; yet still 
the justice kept his eye fixed on that particular spot at the distance 
of about two miles before them, and made no reply whatsoever to the 
young lord’s interrogation. 

Lord Harold, wlio was in no very placable frame of mind, repeated 
his question in a sharper tone ; but the magistrate instantly exclaimed, 
without taking any notice of him, “Yes, yes; I see It move! Do not 
you, payson? Look ye there, up in that hollow which the shorlow is 
Just leaving. I have been for this ten minutes trying to detemiino 
whether that is a man on horseback or a hawthorn tree. It is a man, 
I’m sure I I saw it move this minute, a bit to the left, so as to get a 
better sight of us.” 

” There is a hawthorn tree there,” said the rector; ”1 know it of 
old. But you are right, you are rightl There is something moving 
from behind it It is a horseman indeed, evidently watching ns. See, 
he is canting up the hill. I am afraid this bodes disap’pointment.” 

‘’There is another on the top of the highest mound,” crie<l Justice 
WTiistler; “they have a terrible start of us; but never mind. We 
must not fear breaking our horses’ wind. We must gallop as hard as 
wc can go; and now there must be no thought of going round by the 
hollow as we proposed. *1110 only plan is to make for the bouse as 
fast as possible. Don’t you say so, my lord?” 

“Most assuredly,” replied Lord Harold; “there arc women and 
children also to be moved, which muat take them some time. It coat 
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them nearly an hour and a half to get ready when they came hither, 
for I was with them, and saw all their proceedings.” 

“Set spurs to your horses, then, gentlemen!” cried the magistrate, 
aloud. “Master Constable, ask some of these good yeomen to lend 
me a pistol. They can muster a brace for me amongst them, I dare 
Bay. Some of them seem to have three or four.” 

But leaving the constable to bring hin^tlie weapons afterwards, he 
himself spurred on without any delay, while Lord Harold and the 
rector accompanied him at full speed, and the officers and farmers 
followed quickly, gaining, by the rapidity of motion and the excite- 
ment of the sort of race they ran with each otlier, a good deal more 
courage and enthusiasm than they had probably set out witli. At 
this eager pace they reached the top of the hill, but were obliged to 
ride some little way to the right before they could get a sight of the 
house. When they did so, however, though notliing was seen of it 
but the chimneys t(!iwering up above the tall trees, every one instinc- 
tively pulled in fiis bridle rein, with somewhat of an awful feeling at 
his heart. 

The house lay at the distance of about two miles and a half, hut the 
ftiy-was clear and pure, and every curl of the tlnn blue smoke, as it 
rose peacefully over the trees, might be traced by the eye till it 
mingled with the atmosphere around. After a moment's silence, the 
constable rode up, and put the pistols into Justice Whistler’s hands; 
but at that very instant a body of horsemen was seen passing over the 
slope beyond the house, and then giving rein to their horses, and gal- 
loping away as hard as ever they could, over the open downs beyond. 

Man is undoubtedly a beast of prey; and, in the present instance, 
no sooner did the posse who followed the justice, the rector, and tlie 
young nobleman, see a body in flight before them, than tlioso who 
had l^en most timid and feurM of leading the way, were all setting 
off at full gallop in pursuit of fugitives whom there was little or no 
chance of overtaking. It was with the utmost difficulty that the fat 
but powerful voice of Mr. Justice Whistler, the shriller tones of the 
rector, and the deeper but feebler sounds of Lord Harold’s voice, eac’h . 
exerted with the utmost force, could induce these hot pursuers to halt 
and receive orders ere they departed. 

When they were at length brought to pull up their horses, however, 
a few words between their three leaders seemed to settle their 
arrangements, and Mr. Justice Whistler raised his voice, exclaiming, 
** Constable Jones I” 

But no one came forw’ard, he having pronounced the name at 
random, and there being no Constable Jones amongst them, “'Dio 
youngest constable,” he cried again; but thereat his own two followers, 
with three or*ft)iir others, spurred forward from the crowd ;,and fixing 
upon the one who appeared the most intelligent of those who had 
come with him, he said, “Take that man, and that man, and that 
man, and that, and gallop after those fellows as liard as ever you can 
go. Reineml)cr, your business is not to come ui> with them till you 
have got a sufficient force, but to raise tliq whole country as you go 
along by the hue and cry, commanding all men, in the lung’s name, 
to follow and assist you. Keep them in sight as far as possible, but 
at all eventa keep above them on the hills, and drive them into the 
populous country. There you may follow them by the tongue as w ell 
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as here by the eye. Now off witli yc, quick ! We will come soon 
after, when we have run tlirouph tlie house.’* 

Tlie men obeyed, tlioucrli their w’orthy leader twice showed an incli- 
nation to doubt wlietlier this ]KTson or that was the man whom the 
.iudge bad appointed to follow him. But Mr. Justice Whistler cut 
luiu slu)rt sluiri)ly, and bavinj^ seen him depart, turned to Ix)r(l 
ilarold, sayin',^ “Now, iny lord, I think with you that wx* had a preat 
deal belter po down to Hic house, and examine what it conttiins, 
before we pursue these men, having set our hounds upon the track. 
But as this reverend pentleinan sa^^s nothing, and seems to think 
otficrwise, pray satisfy him in regard to your reasons, to whicli I will 
add mine.’* 

“ Why,’* added Lord Harold, liositaling, “ wliy, I think — that is to 
Bny, I saw nothing but men in the party tliat went aw’ay. Now tliere 
is a woman and a cliild, and if you take them, depend uprm it, the 
chief bird of the mow will hover near, and be caught at last.” 

As he spoke there was a deep and burning spolfcame up into his 
check, wbicli showed that there w'cro feelings of shame and remorse, 
glowing like coals of fire at his licart, even at the moment tlmt the 
baser spirit triumphed, and bowed bis w'ords and actions to its wjll. 

Mr. Justice Whistler, however, did all that lie could to make the 
matter smooth to liim. “ Spoken like a true falqpner,” ho cried: “my 
lord, you take rny trade out of rny hands. We are fully justified in 
bringing our bird back to the lure. However, there is no time to 
spare. Ix’t us ride on as fast as possible ;’* and so saving, he put his 
horse into a quick pace, and, followed by the others, dasht*d down the 
hill at a rate whieli scared many of the younger and more active of 
the party. 

We must now, however, leave all tlic busy actors we have brought 
upon the scene, and, quitting hounds and huntsmen, and the gay and 
merry chase, turn to the dark and solitary lair where the quany lay, 
fully conscious of pursuit, in order to explain the motives of that 
sudden flight which bad been observed by the pursuers from tho hilU 
above. 

CHAPTER XXXV. 

The escape of I.KDrd Harold, and the flight of one of their companion# 
with the w oman-servant, had thrown the little band of Franklin Gray 
into consternation and terror when it was discovered on the following 
morning. Harvey, however, who assumed the command during the 
absence of tlieir kader, instantly took meiisures for tracking the fugi- 
tives, and, by no <jther guide than the f<x>tmark8 upon the sandy parts 
of the road, traced the course of all three exactly to the spot wliero 
Lord Harold had been left sitting under a tree by his two companions, 

Prom*tnat point all traces of those two were lost; but a shepherd, 
who had seen the young nobleman, w'cary and exhausted, in the 
morning, and had conducted liiin to a small vilbige, hidden amongst 
the beeches to the left of the spot, gave still further inlorniation ; and 
leaving men to keep a strict watch ui^m the place to which the fugi- 
tive had been brought by the peasant, Harvey returned, with very 
unpleasant sensatioujs, to meet Frankiiii Gray, and gave him an ac- 
count of the evasion of tlie prisoner. He doubted not, indeed, that 
having thus tracked him to hi# piaco of repoae. they might be able 
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to lay hands on him again, for he never calculated upon tlie young 
nobleman doing what in fact he already had done — taking a single 
hour’s repose, and then speeding on as fast as possible to the house 
of the nearest magistrate, which was that of the gentleman with whom 
he was found by Justice Whistler. 

As Harvey returned, he perceived Franklin Gray and Mona riding 
leisurely up the hill towards the house, and spurring forward at once, 
he told the whole of his disagreeable tidingsgivitliout any concealment. 
The robber instantly turned his eyes upon his wife, and bit his lip 
hard ; while she, innocent of all share in what had occurred, but 
feeling herself an object of suspicion and jealousy, turned very red, 
and then very pale, and trembled violently. 

“ So, I am betrayed !” said Franklin Gray, “ betrayed by those I 
trusted ! Harvey, I think vou are faithful to me !” 

** Indeed I am, Captain,” replied the other ; “ and so arc all the 
rest, except that fellow who is gone, and whom I always thought was 
a low scoundrel, unfit for llie company of gentlemen. They arc all 
faithful to you, Captain, depend upon it.” 

“On what can we depend in life?” asked Franklin Gray, bitterly 
“Friendship turns to hate; love betrays us always; gratitude wms 
nevOT anything but a name ; and honour is now a shadow I On what 
can we depend ? Let us come in, however, and consult what may be 
done. Action has b<?en through life the principle of ray being; and 
1 will not yield to circumstances even now.” 

So saying, he led the way to the house ; but he said not one word 
to his wife, either as they went or when they arrived. The boy 
Jocelyn, however, was in the court-yard, holding the infant in his 
arms, who seemed well pleased with his new nurse. But Mona, the 
moment she had set her foot to the ground, sprang forward and caught 
the baby to her heart, exclaiming, “ and did she leave you, my sweet 
babe? Cruel, cruel woman! She never had one, or she could not 
have left you;” and dewing its smiling face with tears, she ran away 
with it into the house to hide the emotions she could not restrain. 

Had Franklin Gray witnessed that meeting between mother and 
child, the dark suspicions that had fully taken possession of his mind 
might have been banished at once ; bpt he was talking with Harvey 
at the moment, and remembered nothing but the many whispered 
messages which he had seen brought by the maid from the prisoner 
above on the preceding day; and keen and bitter were the feelings 
at his heart. He went on speaking with Harvey, however, as if 
occupied with ordinary business. 

if ho have not quitted the village before this time,” he said, “he 
will most likely not quit it till night, knowing that we shall be wait- 
ing for him. But at all events the horses must have some rest and 
fo^. I rather* think that, as far as insuring our own siSHy goes, 
Harvey, we might as well let him journey on his way, for depend 
upon it by this time he has given full information of everytliing con- 
cern iiig us to the people where he has stopped. However, I am 
determined, if possible, to have him in my hands again. In the first 
place, to punish him for what he has done; iif the next place, to find 
out the truth of some matters in regard to which I am not at ease.” 

Ho spoke calmly ; there was no heat, nor haste, nor ^tation in 
his tone. On the contrary, it was unusually slow and distinct; but 
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there was a knitting of tlic dark heavy brow, a sotting together of 
the white teeth between every two or three words, which made Har- 
vey, bold man and daring as he was, shrink, as it were, within him- 
self, at signs of deep and terrible passions, the effects of which ho 
knew too well. 

“Perhaps,’* continued Franklin Gray, in an easier tone, “the 
possession of this young lord’s person might be made, too, a sort of 
Biircty for the safety of the band. There is a ship, I find, sails for 
tlie port of St. Malo in ftur days; and I have made such arrange- 
ments that I can have what space in her I like. I should wish our 
brave fellows to keep around me till that time ; when thoso who like 
to go with me can ; those who love this cold land can remain. But 
if we get hold of this pitiful hoy, I shall deal with him as a hostage, 
and make his life the price of no step whatsoever being taken against 
me and mine.” 

With such objects in view, and believing that Lord ITarold still 
remained at the village to whicli Harvey had traced him, llie ar- 
rangements of Franklin Gray were soon made proceeding in a 
few hours to the spot in person. In the meanwhile he entered the 
liousc, and held his infant child for several minutes in his arms, 
gazing on its fiicc in silence. He gazed, too, for an instant upon his 
beautiful wife, with a cold meditative look, and without profiering a 
word ; then gave her back the child, and walk(;tl out across tho hill, 
marking with a soldier’s eye every peculiarity of the country, when ho 
did look upon it, but in general bending his eyes down upon the 
ground, and communing with his own sad heart, and muttering to 
liimsolf as lie strode along. 

When the appointed hour was come, he was in the court-yard and 
his foot in tlie stirrup ; but his after proceedings on that night require 
no long detail. Some information which lie gathered, both from tho 
men whom Harvey had left to observe all the movements in tho vil- 
lage, and from some persons who passed, led him not only to believo 
that Lord Harold was undoubtedly there, but tliat tlie young noble- 
man had gained tidings of the close watch that was kept upon tho 
place. The niglit was spent in watching, and in vague councils held 
with Harvey and others, in the course of which Franklin Gray did 
not display that firm decision which had ever previously characterized 
Ills actions. He now thouglit of taking the rashest and the l>oldest 
steps, of attacking the village itself, and carrying off I^ord Harold 
by force ; then, again, he seemed inclined still to watch, though tho 
night had so far waned that it was improbable any movement would 
take place; and again he was for giving up the pursuit altogether. 

In such infirm purposes passed the night, till the sound of horse** 
feet revived expectation ; and the appearance and flagellation of Mr. 
Justice ^listler afforded a pleasant episode for the robbers to break 
the tedihm of their dull night’s work. As soon as that was over, 
Franklin Gray turned his steps homeward again ; but feeling a con- 
viction that the peasantry of the neighbouring districts would soon 
be moved against him, he took the precaution of placing two of hi* 
band, wliose horses w^e in the freshest condition, on two points, 
where they could comniunicate by signs with each other, and se<^ 
over the wliolc country below, 

lie then returned straiglit to liis dwelling ; but there Iiad comc a 
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recklessness over him, a sort of moody and splenetic demeanour, which 
was remarked by Harvey and all his companions. He who usually 
laughed so seldom, now recalled the affair of Justice Whistler more 
than once with somewhat wild and fitful merriment ; but then the mo- 
ment after he would fall into deep stern thought, answer any question 
that was put to him in an absent if not in an incoherent manner, and 
would frequently break forth at once upon topics totally distinct from 
those which miglit naturally have occupied ins mind. 

When he arrived at home — at least that temporary kind of home 
which was all that his wandering life ever allowed liim to know — he 
was met at the door by his fair wife Mona, who gazed timidly up in 
his face, to see wlietlier his feelings were softer or happier than they 
had been. It was an agreeable surprise to her to find that he took 
her by the hand, and gazed on her with a look of admiration and love. 
The only words he spoke, however, were, “You are fair, my Mona; 
fairer, I think, than ever, to look upon. Where is the babe 

She led him to see the child sleeping; and as Franklin Gray bent 
over it, and gazed upon the calm and placid face of infant slumber, a 
bright drop fell from his eyes on the cheek of the cliild, and woke it 
from its rest. It held out its little arms to him at once, however; 
and taking it up, and pressing it to his bosom, he carried it to the 
window, and gazed forth upon the wide world beyond. Mona had 
seen the drops which Tell from her husband’s eyes, and she saw, too, 
his action towards the child, but she would not interrupt the course 
of such feelings for the world, and only saying in her heart, “He is 
softened,” she hastened to seek some apparent occupation, while her 
soul was busy with the joy of renewed hopes. 

That joy was soon clouded, for again over Franklin Gray came that 
same fitftil mood, which tenderness for his child had for a moment in- 
terrupted. He said nothing harsh, indeed; he showed no sign of 
unkindness; and no word announced that the dark suspicions and 
jealousies which he had before entertained still remained as tenants 
of his bosom. Often, indeed, lie fell into deep stern fits of thought, 
and would rest for more than half an hour in the same position, with 
his head bent forward, and his eyes fixed on one particular spot of the 
ground. Then, again, he would start up, and, especially if he found 
Mona’s eye resting upon him, would break forth in gaiety and merri- 
ment, tell some wild tale of laughable adventure, or sing a broken part 
of some cheerful song. 

Mona, however, was not to be deceived by such signs; and tliey 
were all painful to her. That ho whom she had never known to bo 
merry, even in his brightest days, should so suddenly, after deep 
gloom, break fortli into gaiety, was quite enough to show her that all 
was not well within; and watching him with the anxious eyes of deep 
affection, slie strove to do and say all that could soothe and oalm, and 
console and cheer him. Sometimes her efforts would seem successful, 
sometimes not. Sometimes he would gaze upon her with looks of 
deep and earnest love; sometimes would start away when her hand 
touche<l his, as if it had been a serpent. All and everything she saw 
was matter of deep pain and anxious thought«to Mona Gray. 

When the hour of dinner came, she strove to tempt him to his 
food, but he would scarce taste anything except wine, and of that 
diaok more than usuaL It seemed not to excite* however, but rather 
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to calm him. Ilis manner grew more consistent ; sarlder, but more 
tranquil ; and Icavinpr iiis companions still at the table, ho led his wife 
away to the cliambers they usually inhabited, and sat doum and spoke 
with her rationally oil many things. There was an occasional abrupt- 
ness, indeed, in hi«< speech, and a rapid transition from one thing to 
another, which still alarmed her, hut she consoled lierself with the 
liope that the fit was passing away, and that all would bo better soon. 

At length ho said, “(Jomo, Mona, come! Wliilc 1 take the child 
upon my knee, you sing me a song. Who knows if I shall ever hear 
anotlier?’* 

Tliough her heart was sad, she made no reply, but hastened to 
obey; and she chose such words and sucli an air as slie thought most 
likely to soothe him. Both were sad, but through both there ran the 
bright glimmering of hope ; a cheerful note every now and then min- 
gled with the more melanclioly ones, and promises of future happiness 
blended with the sadder words of the lay. 

The music still trembled in the air, when Ilarvcy suddenly entered 
the room, and approaching his captain, whisperet\ a word or two in 
Iiis car. Franklin Gray instantly started up, with the dark cloud 
upon his brow' which usually gathered there in moments of determined 
actifin. 

“ The time is come he exclaimed. “Harvey, I will speak with you 
and the rest. Mona, take the cliild. I will be Uick in a few minutes.'* 

lie then follow'ed Harvey out of the room; and from that moment 
Iiis w'hole demeanour was cairn, collected, and firm. “Have all the 
horses saddled quickly,*' he said; “each man colK'ct everything va- 
luable that lie has. Each man, too, have his arms all ready for action 
at a moment’s notice ! J3id you say, Harvey, that they hacl both come 
over the hill?" 

“No; only one," replied Harv'ey; “but he came at such sjiccd that 
there can be no doubt the otIuT will soon follow. We shall diuibtless 
have to stand to our arms soon, Cai)tain, I siipiiose?’' And as ho 
spoke his clieek v/as a little paler than ordinary; but there i.s such a 
thing as the emotion of strong resolution, and it may blanch the cheek, 
though in a slighter degree than fear. 

“Ferhaps so, Harvey," answ^cred Franklin Gray; “but wc shall 
hear;” and as he spoke he advanced to the window, and having satis- 
fied himself by one glance, he turned hack to Harvey, saying, “The 
other is coming too. We shall know more anon." 

The first of his watchers, who had been left on the other side of 
the hills, had by this time nearly reached the house, and in a minute 
or two after he entered tiie room w here Franklin Gray and Harvey, 
with the rest of the band who were not occupied in preparations, 
waited his report. “ Well," said the Captain, “ wdiat news, Miles ?'* 

“ Wl^)^ I am afraid they are coming up in great- force, Captain,** 
he anawercfl. “ I could only see them draw out from the end of the 
lane upon the hill side, but there sccni(»d a good many of them. I 
did not move a step, howa-ver, till I saw' Dovctori begin to canter 
away, then I tlionght it right to come on and give you the first tidings. 
He will be liere .HOon,^nd render you a ch'arer account." 

“You did quite right,” replied his lca<UT. “If wc lual all to deal 
with such as you, my man, we should do very welt" The man looked 
gratified; but Franklin Gray went on: “Come, Harvey; we will go 
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out into the court. We shall be nearer the scene of action/' and he 
walked deliberately out into the court-yard, where the horses were 
now all brought out and ranged in line. 

“Mount, ray men!” he cried; “mount! We shall soon have 
Doveton here. Miles, that pistol will fall out of your holster. Don’t 
you see the lock has caught on the leather? You hold ray horse, 
Jocelyn! Harvey,” he continued, speaking to the man apart, and 
pointing to the boy; “do you think if we were obliged to make tlic 
best of our way off, and this youth were left behind — this mere child, 
as you see he is — they would injure him?” 

“ Oh, no,” replied Harvey, “ certainly not. They might take him 
away, but we could soon find means to get him out of their hands 
again.” 

“ So,” replied Franklin Gray, “so. But I hear Doveton’s horse’s 
feet clattering down the road as hard as he can come;” and in a 
minute or two the man he spoke of rode into tlie court-yard, with his 
horse foaming from the speed at which he had come. 

“ I am glad to sec you are ready. Captain,” he exclaimed; “for do- 
liend upon it we shall have sharp work of it. There must be at the 
lowest count forty of them coming up the hill, and all seemingly well 
mounted and armed, for I looked at tliem through the spy-glass you 
gave me, and I could see them all as plainly as if tliey were at the 
other end of the table'.” 

Franklin Gray mused for a moment, and then demanded, “ Could 
you see wlio it was that led them on ?” 

“ Why, there were tliroo rode abreast,” said the man, “and I could 
Bee them all plainly enough. The one on the left was a man in a 
black cassock; but I don’t think I ever saw him before. The middle 
one was a fat heavy man, who, I rather think is the justice whom we 
Hogged last night — only in the darkness then I didn’t well remark his 
face. But the third one, on the right hand, is certainly tliat lord you 
liad up here for so long: that Lord Harold.*' 

The cloud grew doubly (Jark upon Franklin Gray’s brow, and put- 
ting his hand to his throat, lie loosened the laced collar of his shirt. 
“Fully forty men, you say?” he demanded, thoughtfully. But tlien 
added, witliout waiting for reply, “Harvey, you are not mounted! 
Quick, quick, into the saddle! Miles and Doveton, put yourselves 
upon the left. Now, Harvey, mark well what 1 liave to tell you! 
Lead those men out, and take at full gallop across the hill to the 
right. If you keep Elsland Peak always a little to the left, you will 
come to a hollow; and if you ride up it as fast as you can go, long 
before any one can overtake you, for their horses are not used to this 
work like ours, you will have reached a spot where the slope divides 
the hollow into four, and all four lead away to the beech wood, where 
you may disperse, and set chase at defiance. Arrange ybut plans 
amongst yourselves as you go ; and now lose not a moment, for they 
must be over the hills by tliis time.” 

“But yourselfi Captain,” asked Harvey, anxiously; “yourself, and 
the lady, and the little child? 1 will never leave you here alone.” 

“ Do not be a&aid Harvey,” replied Franklin Gray, with a stem 
•mile; “I will take care of them and mvsclf, depend upon it!” 

“But I do not like this plan at all,” cried the man. “What! to 
run away and leave my captain bcliind me, at the mercy of these fcl- 
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lows that are coming up! I do not like it at all, Captain Gray. This 
V’ill never do.” 

“You spely would not disobey me in a moment of danger and 
difbculty like this!” said Franklin Gray. “No, no, Harvey, you are 
too good a soldier for that! But to satisfy you, you shall see that 1 
I)rovide in some degree for my own safety. Jocelyn, take my horse 
down into tlie narrow part between those two sheds, and hold him 
there, whatever you see orliear, till I conic to you. In the first place, 
oi)en those tv'o other gates at the bottom of the court, and wlicn you 
taro holding the horse, keep as far back as possible, that nolxidy may 
see you ! Now, Harvey,” he added, “ you see and arc satisfied. Lead 
the men out as I have commanded. I trust their safety to you!” 

Harvey looked down and bit his lip, hesitating evidently for a mo- 
ment as to whether he should obey or not. At length he looked stead- 
fastly in Franklin Gray’s face, and held out his hand to him, with a 
melanclioly shake of the head. 

“ God bless you, Captain Gray,” he said ; “I obey you even in this; 
but I am very much afraid tlnd you arc not quite rigid in your plans. 

I am afraid, I say, that you are acting under a wrong view; and I 
wisli to God you would think of it before it is too late. Well, well; I 
will go — God l)less 3 "ou, I say. Come, my men, let us march;” and 
so saying he led them all out of the court-yard. 

Franklin Gray saw them dei)art with stern, unmoved composure ; 
then advanced to the gate himself, and while their horses were heard 
at the full gallop proceeding in the direction which he liad pointed 
out, he himself gazed up towards the other part of the hills, and saw 
a strong party of horsemen crowning some of the summits. He then 
spoke another word or two to the boy Jocelyn, retunied into the room 
where he had conferred with Harvey, and paused with his arms folded 
on liis chest, pondering gloomily for aljout a minute. 

His next act was to ca.st himself into a chair, and cover Ins eyes 
with his hands, while liis lip might be seen quivering with agonizing 
emotion. It lasted scarcely a minute more, however, and rising up, 
lie struck his hand upon the table, saying, “ Yes, yes; it shall be so !” 

He then took a brace of pistols from the shelf, lo^od them care- 
fully, and placed them in his btOt; after which he proceeded to a closet 
wherein were deposited several other weapons of the same kind ; chose 
out two with much deliberation, looked at them closely with a bitter 
and ghastly smile; and having loaded them also, he locked Uic dwr 
of tlie house, and returned to the room wliere be liad left his wife. 

Tlie same dark smile was upon his countenance still, but he said as 
he entered, “I have been away from you long, fair lady, but it was 
business of importance called me. Now wo will have another song, 
but it sliall ])e a gayer one than the last.” 

Mona sitng, but it was still a sad strain that she chose; and Frank- 
lin Gray, witli his head bent down, and his ear inclined towards her, 
listened attentively to every note. When it was done, be caught her 
to his breast, and kissed her repeatedly, saying, “Tlicy are very 
sweet. Is there no poison in them, Monaf’^ 

“None! None! FnAklin,” she replied. “If any poison has 
readied your heart, it has not been from Mona’s lips.” 

Franklin Gray turned away, and muttered sornctlung to 
but Mona did not hear tliat the words were, "Would H were soP 
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“Play upon the lute,” he continued sharply; “let us have the sound 
of that too;” and again she did as he bade her, though by this time 
there was a sound of heavy blows, as if given by a hammer below ; 
together with the trampling of horses* feet, and voices speaking. 

“ Those men arc making so much noise I can scarcely play,’* at 
length, she said, “ and the poor baby is frightened by it. ISee, he is 
going to cry !” 

“ Play, play!” said Franklin Gray, sootl^ng the child with bis band, 
as it sat close to his feet; and Mona again, though with a trembling 
hand and anxious heart, struck the cliords of the instrument. At lluit 
moment, however, there was the rush of many feet along the passage; 
and the next, the door of the chamber flew open, and seven or eight 
persons rushed in. 

Though Mona had not remarked it, Franklin had drawn some of 
the benches and tables across the room when he first entered, in such 
a manner as to form a sort of barricade ; and the moment the door 
burst open he started upon his feet, and levelled a pistol towards it, 
exclaiming, “ Stand !” in a voice that shook the room. 

The first face that i)resentcd itself was that of Lord Harold, and 
though his nerves were not easily shaken, yet the tone and gesture of 
Franklin Gray caused him to pause for an instant, of which the Robber 
at once took advantage. 

“ Lord Harold,” he exclaimed, “you have come to sec your bandy- 
work, and to receive its punishment. I saved your life. You taught 
iny wife to betray me I” 

“Never, never !” shrieked Mona, falling on her knees before him. 

“Never?” exclaju^d Franklin Gray. “False woman! did yon 
think I could not seS • Xo! pitiful boy, here is your bandy work, and 
here your punishment I” and turning the pistol at once towards lier, 
he discharged the contents into her bosom. She fell back with a loud 
shriek, and Lord Harold in an instant sprang across tlie barrier ; but 
ere he could take a step beyond it, a second pistol was aimed at liis 
bead, and fired by that unerring hmid which seemed only to gain ad- 
ditional steadiness in moments of agitation or of agf)ny. Bounding 
up like a deer from the ground, the young nobleman was cast back 
by the force of the shot at once upon the table over which he had 
leaped; he never moved again; there was an aguish quivering of 
the limbs, and a convulsive contraction of the hand; but, as in the 
case of Wiley, the shot had gone straight into the brain, and conscious- 
ness, and thought, and sensation, were instantly at an end for ever. 

The rest of the Robber’s assailants shrunk back with terror ; and 
Franklin Gray, with a fierce triumpliant smile, gazed at them for an 
instant, while, casting the weapons he had used to sucli fatal purpose 
on the ground, he drew a tliird from his belt, and exclaimed aloud, 

“ Who will be tlie next?*' 

Borne back by the fears and pressure of his companions,*with great 
difficulty Justice Whistler struggled through the d(M)rway into the 
room again, but he did so with a bold and undismayetl countenance, 
and, pistol in Iiand, advanced towards the Koblxir. But an object 
had attracted the attention of Franklin Gray, and he was bending 
down towards the floor. 

Tlie infant — the poor infant — bad crawled towards its mother, and 
the fiur tmall hands were dabbled in her blood. The liobbcr snatclied 
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the child up to his bosom, and giving one fierce glance towarda the 
only one who remained to assail him, he cxclainnSi, ** Fool I you are 
not worth the shot;” and tlurusting the pistol into hia belt again, lie 
sprang towards the window, which was wide open. 

Though embarrassed witli the child, he had passed through in a 
moment, but not before Justice Whistler, shouting loudly, “lie will 
escape! he will escape!” liad pulled the trigger of his pistol at liira 
with a steady aim. Loaded, however, by hands unused to such 
occupations, it merely flawed in the pan; and though ho instantly 
drew forth the second, and fired, it was too late ; Franklin Gray had 
passed, and was dropping down to the ground below. 

“Stop him! Stop him!” exclaimed the justice, springing to the 
window, and overturning chairs and tables in his way. “ He will 
escape! He will escape! Stop him below there I Kun down, you 
cowardly rascals I Run down, and pursue him in every direction I 

By 1 the fellow will escape after all I” And after gazing for a 

single instant from the window he rushed out of the room. 

On the sid(i where Franklin Gray sprang to the §round there was 
not one of the party who had come to take liim, all, except those who 
hud entered tlie house and learned the contrary, believing that he had 
fled with the rest wlioiii they hud seen traversing the hills, and all 
being busy in examining the Robl)cr’8 abode, the courts, the staMing, 
the harness that had been left behind, with open-mouthed curiosity. 

The voice of the justice, indeed, called one stout farmer round, and 
he instantly attempted to seize tlie stranger whom he saw hurrying 
forwards towards some sheds at the other end of the building, but, 
though a burly and a powerful yeoman, one ^ick blow from Hio 
Robber's hand laid him prostrate on the earth, and springing past hixu, 
Franklin Gray reached the spot where his horse was hold. 

The boy Jocelyn had managed skilfully, constantly avoiding the 
side from which a sound of voices came. But now the quick and 
well-known step called him forth in a moment; the fiery norse waa 
held tight with one hand, the stirrup with the other; and by the 
time Justice Wliistler, with the troop that followed him, came rush- 
ing forth from the door, Franklin Gray was in the saddle; and still 
d)caring the child in his arms, he struck his spurs into the hotrse’s tide% 
and galloped through the gates. 

Two of the farmers who had remained on horseback without, had 
seen him mount, but not knowing who be was, had not attempted to 
interrupt him. The appearance of their companions in pursuit, how- 
ever, instantly undeceived them, and they spurred after at full i|>ecd. 
On went the gallant charger of Franklin Gray, however, faster than 
they could follow ; and when they had kept up the race, at about 
twenty yards behind him, for nearly a quarter of a mile, tUH ona 
nearest exclaimed aloud, ” I will shoot his horse.'' • ** 

The wordsfmust have reached the Robber’s ear; fbr Instantly hla 
charger slackened its pace, and the pursuer gained upon him A 
little; but then Franklin Gray turned in the saddle, and with the 
bridle in his t^th stretched out his right liand towards him. Kext 
came a flash, a report, and the farmer tumbled headlong from tho 
saddle severely wounded,twhUe Franklin Gray pursued his coursA 
with redoubled speed. 

Almost all the rest oi the party who had come to take him ireit 
a 
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now mounted and in full pursuit ; but his greatest danger was not 
from them. A little above him, on the hill, and nearly at the same 
distance from the house where he had dwelt, were seen, when he 
had gone about a mile, several of the party who had been sent 
to foUow his band. The sight of a horseman in full flight, and 
many others pursuing, as well as the gestures and shouts of those 
below, made them instantly turn and endeavour to cut him off. On 
that side, as he was obliged to turn to avoid both the parties, the 
pursuers gained upon him, and, as if by mutual consent, they now 
strained every nerve to hem him in. 

There was, about half a mile further on, a chasm caused by a deep 
narrow lane, between banks of twenty or thirty feet deep, descending 
from the top of the hills ; and those above him on the slope, having 
already passed it once that morning, strove to drive him towards it, 
their only fear being lest those below should not act on the same plan. 
Tranklin Gray, himself, however, took exactly the course they wished, 
and as, bearing ^iown from above, they came nearer and nearer to 
him, they laughed to see him approach at full speed a barrier which 
must inevitably stop him. They urged their horses rapidly on, lest 
be should find some patli down the bank into the lane ; and nearer 
and nearer they came to him as he bore up towards them. They were 
within fifty yards 0/ him when he reached the bank, and so furious 
was his spe^ that all expected to see him go over headlong. 

But no I The bridle was thrown loose, the spur touched the horse's 
flank, and with one eager boimd the gallant l^ast cleared the space 
between ; and though his hind feet, in reaching the other side, broke 
down the top of the bank, and cast the sand and gravel furiously 
Into the lane below, he stumbled not, he paused not^ but bounded on, 
while the rashest horseman of the party pulled in his rein, and gazed 
with frar at the awM leap that just been taken. A part is still 
pointed out on those hills where the top of the bank above the lane 
exhibits a large gap ; and the spot is still called the Bobber's Leap to 
the present day. 

one, aa we have said, drew in their horses, and some rode to 
and fri), seeking for a passage down into the lane; but, in tbe mean*, 
wliile, Franklin Gray was every moment getting further and further 
out of readi of pursuit. 

When Justice Whistler, who came up as fast as his horse'would hear 
him, arrived upon the spot, he saw at once it was too late to pursue 
the fugitive any further, and he exclaimed, ** Give it up my masters ; 
give it up; he has escaped us for the present, but we shall get hold 
of him by-and-b^e. A man who gets into a scrape like this never 
gfts of it without a rope round his neck. Let us return to the 
house ^d conclude our examiuations there; though a terrible day’s 
work it baa been, fort if my eyes served me right in the hurry, there 
Ss ttml poor young geutkn^ as dead as a stone, and the woman, who 
leemad a beautiful creature, too, no better.” 

Thus saying, he turned round, and rode back towards the house, 
while tiiose who followed, and who had not been present at the events 
wlfidl had taken place within the building, eagerly questioned such 
as had witness*^ the fearful scene. While they listened to tlto de* 
tidier magtdfied as thsy migltt be» perhaps by fear and the love of the 
ntarrtllotss, a gloomy feeling of awe feu over the whole party; and 
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they gaz^ up towards the house as tliey approached It with senAft* 
tions wliich made tlie blood creep slowly through their hearts. 

Such feelings M'crc not diminished by the sight of their wounded 
companion, wiio had received Franklin Gray's fire in the pursuit, and 
who was still lying on the ground, supported by one of liis friends who 
had remained beliind, and bleeding profusely frt>m tho right breast. 
Several alighted, and aided^to carry liim towards the house, while 
Justice Whistler and one or two others rode on, and proceeded at 
once to the room where they had first found the Kobber. 

There were sounds of many voices within, for six or seven of the 
party had remained behind, togctJier with tlie good village rector, l)r. 
Sandon ; and when the justice entered the room ho found it occupied 
by three groups, the nearest of which consisted of two or three far- 
mers, gathered round the head of the tabic, and gazing curiously at 
the object which it supported. A little further on was one of th© 
constables, holding firmly by tlie collar tho fair ciyly-hcaded boy 
called Jocelyn ; while still further on was the rector, kneeling on th© 
ground, and surrounded by the rest of the farmers and yeoman. 

The magistrate advanced direct to the table, and saw that tho ob- 
ject of the farmers’ contemplation was the dead body of tho unhappy 
Lord Harold, which was now' stretched out, with the limbs composea, 
and stifTeiiing into the rigidity of death. Too much accustomed to 
sucli sights to be strongly affected by them, the justice passed on, 
shaking his finger at the boy Jocelyn, and saying, **Ab, you littto 
varlct, I shall deal witli you by-and-bye." 

“He’s a funny little rascal, your worship," said the constable. 
“ He ran up the hill so fast that nobody could catch him, till h© got 
to a place wlicre he could see tl)o whole chase, and there he stood, 
and let himself be taken as quietly as a lamb, though I told him h© 
would be Iianged to a certainty.” 

The justice looked in the boy’s face, and saw the tears streaming 
down from his eyes. One of the redeeming qualities of JAx* Jnstic© 

. Whistler was liis love for children ; and the boy’s affliction toudied 
him. *‘Poh! poh! you foolish lad,” he cried; "they’ll not hang 
Such a child as you. Whip the devil out of you, perhaps; but dem^ 
cry for that.” 

“I’m crying for my poor mistress,” said the bw; and the justfc© 
then advanced in the direction towards which Jocelyn’s eves were 
turned, pushing two of the farmers out of his way who Oustnictod 
his view of what was taking place. He found that Mr. Sandon waa 
kneeling by the side of Mona Gray, and supporting her lovely head 
upon his arm. Her face was deadly pale, her lips blanched, her wes 
closed, and the long black lashes resting upon that fair cheek: wnu© 
the dark limi^ broken from the bands that had confined It, hung In 
glossy conmsion to the ground. The blood wddeh had been fiowhsg 
from a wound in her bosom was now stanched ; and tho Clergymaii|t 
sprinkling cold water in her face, was at that moment end^vomlng 
to bring her back to life; but tho countenance was so Kk© that 
of a corpse, that the ntagi|trate immediately demanded— "Xi she 
dead?” 

** No, no,” the clergyman, in a low voice. * Hon t you fO© (m 

breathes :>h© has twice opcntnl her eyes.” . ^ 

la a moment or two after she unclosed them again; but mi© 
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bright and lustrous eyes were dimmed with the grey shadows of ap- 
proaching dissolution. She feebly lifted her hand, and putting it to 
her bosom, drew forth a small crucifix of gold, which she pressed 
earnestly to her lips. New strength seemed to be acquired by the 
very effort; and gazing wildly round her on the strange faces that 
filled the room, she made an effort to speak. At first no sound was 
heard; but the next moment she distinctly uttered the words — “Is 
he safe? Has he escaped?” ^ 

The boy Jocelyn caught the sounds — ^burst away from the consta- 
ble who held him — broke through those that stood around, and cast 
himself down on his knees beside her. “Yes, Mona, yes!” he cried; 
“ he is safe ! He has escaped ! I saw him leap the gap myself, and 
none was brave enough to follow him. He is safe, and the baby too I” 

Mona Gray raised her eyes, as if seeking the heaven to pour out 
her thankfulness ; but the next moment, by another great effort, slic 
said, “Jocelyn, if ever you see him again, tell him that Mona did 
not betray him* in deed, or word, or thouglit. Tell him it was her 
last asseveration.” 

As she spoke, she pressed the crucifix again to her lips, and then 
murmured forth some sounds in a language that was not understood 
by any one present. She then closed her eyes, but still from time to 
time uttered a few words in the same tongue and in a low tone. 

At length the/ ceased. The hand that held tlie crucifix to her 
lips sunk a little lower on her bosom — the other dropped motionless 
by her side — there was a slight gasp, and a shudder, but neither 
groan nor cry, and the breath stopped for ever. 

Several moments elapsed before any voice broke the deep silence 
which that sight had produced; and the first words tlwit were spoken 
were by the clergyman, who said, “ God have mercy upon lier.” 

She was then carried into the room beyond, and laid upon her own 
bed ; and Justice Whistler returning, despatched messengers to the 
next town to summon the coroner with all speed. 

HU design, however, of apprehending Franklin Gray was by no 
means abandoned ; and he endeavoured, skilfully enough, to make 
use of the simplicity of the boy Jocelyn for that purpose. After 
talking with him for some time in rather a kindly tone, yet asking 
him a great many questions in regard to his ctmnection with the rob- 
bers, and attempting apparently to ascertain W’hether the boy had 
taken any share in their exploits, he said at length, “Well, my 
good boy, since such is the case, and you had nothing to do with 
them, but merely minding your master’s horse, and the commands of 
the lidy, you are pretty clear of the business ; and, indeed, I do not 
know what to do with you, so you had better go home to your friends, 
if ymr’ve got any.” 

wotdd rather go with you, sir,” said the boy, “if yoi^ would take 
me with you. You seem good-natured, and I should like to serve 
•och a gentleman as you ; and if you did not choose to keep me on, 1 
€cml4 serve you along the road.” 

The suspicions of the justice were excited, and he asked, " Why, 
which way do you suppose 1 am going, nw man?” And then added, 
keeping his eyes fixed upon the boy’s lace, " I am not going back 
over htUs; 1 am going on to the town of — to out this 
master of yours.” 
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Tfic boy’s countenance appeared to fall; and Mr. Jtstice Whistler 
convinced by what lie saw, that Franklin Gray had most likely taken 
his way back over the hills, and that the boy knew it, left him in the 
hands of the fanners, and took tlie constable aside. 

“ Keep an eye upim that youth,” he said. “ Don't seem to restrain 
iiiin at all; and if lie says he will go back to his friends, let him g(\ 
but watcli every step that he takes. If he says, however, that he 
ivill go with me, look to liiri! well every step of the way; for I judge 
by his manner tliat ho knows his master has gone over the lulls, and 
n ishes to be carried back with us, for the purpose of rejoining him/’ 

Tlie mail promised to obey punctually ; and the justic^ returning 
^0 the boy, spoke to him once more, as if in passing, saying, ** WeiC 
jny good boy, you shall do just as you like. Upon second thou^hta, 
i am going back to Moorhurst and Uppingtoii ; and you can mthar 
go away by yourself, and find out your friends, or you can come 
with me, and I’ll feed you well by the way. Tiiink about it, and lei 
Master Constable know.” 

The hoy’s focc brightened iu a moment, and he said at once, •* Oh, 
I will go with you.” 

There was much to be done, hoWever, before the justice could set 
out, and it was nearly dark cre, leaving the scene of so many sad and 
horrible events in the liands of the officers of the qounty, he took hii 
way back over the hills with the reverend gentleman, who once most 
invited him kindly to liis house. 

All the farmers accompanied them. No one choosing to separatt 
from the rest at that hour, with the knowledge that Fmnklin Gray 
and his band were free, and in the vicinity. The boy Jooel 3 ni, mountca 
behind th« constable, was carefully watched, but he showed not tho 
slightest inclination to escape, and when he arrived at the parsonage^ 
ate a hearty supper in the kitchen, and fell asleep by the fire- side. 

lie was roused about eleven o’clock to accompany the constable to 
a garret chamber which had been prepared for them, and in five 
minutes he was asleep again; but when his companion woke on hour 
or two after daylight on the following morning, no Jocelyn was to be 
ir)und, though tho door was still locked, and the room was in the 
‘third story. There were found, indeed, the window partly open, the 
ti aces of small feet along a leaden gutter, the branch of a tall elm, 
which rested against one corner of the house, cracked through, bul 
not completely broken, and the fragments of glass at the top of tho 
wall neatly and carefully pounded into powder with a large stone. 

These were the only traces of the boy’s flight that could be dll* 
covered; but these were quite sufficient for hir. Justice Whiitlerj^ 
aud after eluding the conbtahlc severely for sleeping so soundly, ho* 
turned to the clergyman, saying, *' It is very evident tha| tliis miiu Is 
still in themSighbourhood, and is on this side of the hUts. Let mo 
bog you, my good sir, to keep a gcxKi watch in every directioa till 1 
cimic back, which will be to-morrow evening. 1 think it bettor, now, 
to go on myself, in order to see old Lord Doncniore, who lies dangir* 
ously ill, and to break to him the news of his son’s death, which, If I 
judge rightly, m.ay, at the preseot moment, be a matter of the giwit^ 
lm|)ortancc to him and many others.” 

The justice breaklasted, and then proceeded on his jotoiiqr^ 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 

W* must now return to the conversation which was going on at the Rectory of 
Denemore between Mr. Evelyn, Sir Walter Herbert, and him whom we shall still 
c^U Henry Langford-~in the fear that he should never establish his claim to any 
lligher title i and the reader need scarcely be told that the interruption which took 
plaoe therein was occasioned by the arrival of Mr. ^ifistice Whistler, (rearing with him 
the sad aocount of all that had occurred in consequence of the expedition which ho 
bSms^led against Franklin Gray. 

Putting down hht hat upon the table, the feather band of which was dripping with 
some rain which had now begun to fall, he declared that he bdlevcd such events had 
never happened before in any civilized country ; and be related with no inconsider- 
able degree of real feeling the death of poor Mona Gray. . For a time, sensations of 
aWe, aodgilet and astonlslunent, suspended every other feeling in the bosoms of his 
heaverv ; but he faimtalf, who had cast off the first impression under the influence of 
a mod night’s rest, and a long heavy ride, recalled the rest of the party to other 
thoughts, by making Langford a low bow, and saying, ** Under existing circumstances 
1 supposo 1 may congratulate you, sir, upou your undisputed succession to the title 
of Earl of Banemore.** 

Langford rejdled that he certainly intended at once to assume that title, though, 
l^e belteved, it would not bo undisputed; and Mr. Evelyn, who had a great Inclination 
» for doing business under all circumstances, immediately proceeded to take into con- 
sider»tlon the change «wiiich the news they had just received might produce in 
Langford*# po^on. Judging that it might be as well to engage the acuteness of 
Mr. Justice Whistler in their service, at least as far as seeking for the lust papers 
wia ocncerned, he opmod the matter to that respectable magistrate, and held out to 
Mm audi cogent inducements for e.Yertlng himsdf to tlie utmost in the business in 
hand, that the justice, though be represented the importance and necessity of his 
presence in Looddl* agreed to leave all business there to his colleagues, and devote 
himself to the objwt la view, 

Lan||;ford beard tills arrangement without saying anything, and without giving 
miy encouragement t» Mr. Justice WhTstlcr to remain; for, in truth, he had bis own 
views upon the subject, and bad already detrarmlnod wbat course to pursue, feeling 
perfectly anve that the lost papers were in the possession of Franklin Gray, and that 
any eflbvts or Mr. Justice Whistler for the recovery of those papers would retard if 
skA ttttexly preveat the attainment of their object. 

Be took care, therefore, to give no hint, eitbw of bis own purposes, or bis suspiciemr 
•s to die handf which the papers bad fallen, but at onoo turned to another part 
of the mihjeet, saying. ** In Uie first {dace, Mr. Evelyn, as it Is my full intention to 
deal ofonlyaBd straightforwardly in this business altogether, 1 think it may bo neces- 
sary bnmedial^ to send a note to Sir Ufany Heywood, informing hbn of the tcrriblo 
fete which haa befeUen my unhappy brother, and begging to meet him here, to confer 
mgee felly on fee subject to-morrow morning.** 

!ni« note was eceordingly written, and sent ; and Sir Bcnry, who fended himself 
.eoniideswtily msurcr to his object in consequence of the death of Lord Harold, re- 
tnmsd a gradous answer, and appointed^ten o^^ock on fee following day for fee 
S|jr Walter Herbert then proceeded to Moorburst ; but Mfeough Lang- 
fenl iilt Ja tonging desfaw to past one more evening of tranquillity with her he loved ■ 
besh fefesIHinay ef the calm old Manmr House, he would not quit the sad dwelling 
ifeife llpbof^ of Ms fefeer lay, but reoaained there during fee night. 

Bf ^ o'cinek fee naid. morning Sir Walter had returned, and the arrival of Sir 
Bmwy Mgywood iMiil followed. He was now, hewever, acoompshled bgr a lawyer, 
Ol^Mlhtoenfeirtnglfeiwein, Langford Inmedi^^ 

alil few worda, antioimoed to him fee sltuaition in wbleh he stood, as son of fee Iste 
felirl of ifenemcoa bf fato private marriage wife Eugenie ds Beanllea. 

Mr Hemp Hiywood had not lost Ms time sbsee Ms arrival to fee ncbjbbeorliocd 



of Danemoro Castle, and by one means or another had eoUeoted a yetj Imow* 

ledge of Langford’s situation, and the points in which bis claim was strohgf Or 'diliMllyai. 

Sir," he said, In reply, '* what you have Jost asserted may be, and, indeed, twy 
probably is correct. Ton are a likely young gentleman ; bear a strong resemblanoa 
CO the late Earl, and so forth. I have nothing to say against the fact of ttie fisH 
being your father, or of your mother being a very virtuous lady ; but all 1 hav« to 
say is, that such assertions are good for nothing in law without proofs of the fujt. 
If you will do me the honour to show roe the registry of your iktber’s and mother’t 
marriage, a certificate to that efbet from the hands of the clergyman who mairtod 
them, the attestation of the proper witnesses, or, in short, satisflurtory legal proofK, 
I shall make yon a very low bow, and congratulate you on your aooesslon to ^e titti 
of Earl of Danomore. Till then, however, by your leave, 1 shall assume that titli 
myself, and acting as heir to the late peer, take possession of everything 10 whiib the 
law gives me a claim.” 

" In regard to taking possession of anything, sir,” replied Langford, " M my elahll 
what It will, I think you will find yoursdf barred by my fsther'e will.** 

“ Then let it bo produced sir— let it be produced, *• said Sir Hemy Heywood, wUh 
somo degree of irritable sharpness. Wo have heard a great deal about this wWt 
let it be produced.” • 

“ Certainly, sir,*' replied Mr. Evelyn ; " here It Is. But before H U opened, Wi 
will call in, if you please, the witnesses who heard every word of it read over to the 
Earl, and who saw him sign it. 1 think that bis chief servants should be prosenli*** 
What he suggested was agreed to. The small room of the Rectory was nearly 
filled ; and while Langford, with feelings of deep grlef^ perhaps we might even eiy 
despondency, sat at the table shading his eyes with his han(LAnd Sir Henry Hegrwood, 
seated on the other side, shut his lips close, and looked full in Mr. Evelyn’s tfre 
lawyer, after all due formalities, proceeded to read the will aloud. 

In the flrst place, it ordained as private and speedy a burial of Ms body as yanilWa* 
In the next, It provided liberally for all ttic servants. It then went on to laavf to 
his son Edward, heretofore erroneously called Lord Harold, a laigo Indopoiteit fottv 
tunc, which wak to revert, in case of his death without Issue, to the person whom 
next he named; that person was bis eldest son, Henry, by his first wills, Eugenio do 
Beaulieu, whom ho bad married privately the year bdlore the Bcatoratlon. 

Under the skilful management of Mr. Evdyn, nothing bad been left tmdooo to 
show that Langford was the person to whom be allnded, and to render the wordliif 
of the Earl’s will the most solemn acknowledgment of hii marriage and deolaratloQ 
of his son's legitimacy. With all these precautions, the Earl went on to leave to 
him every part of his vast fortune not otherwise disposed of; notletng the eetatee 
attached to the title of Earl of Danemoro only as coming to him of neoescity. The 
three executors were then appointed, as had been before announced, and the will tap- 
minated with the signature. 

The reading of this document called forth a buret of angry vehemeiioo firom Mr 
Henry Heywood, which miglit have proceeded further bad ft not been rep t w ned 
ft.stantly by a murmur of indignation which ran through an preeent. 

Langford, however, himself, was the coolest Of the party, and at eoon as fbi 
reading of the will was concluded, he said, ** Sir Henry Heywood, In the p Pei iB t 
state of feeling experienced by all parties, tiie tees disottsslon that tehee plac% of 
course the better. You are now satisfied as to who arslhooxootttoni bat 1 tIU 
it will be bettor, till after the funeral is over, to remove none of tli04«ale w^leh loivo 
been pla^; and 1 doubt not that this reverend gentleman, and Sir Wtim Heehorl 
wm agree with me in that view. You wlH, of couree, bo pvoeent at tho fimeral^ ahf 
I doubt^ that on that lad occasion we shall all meet more eahnly. Vor Hm mm 
sent, I wish yop good morning and so saying, he bosred and (pdttod the rooh^ 

Sir Hairy Heywood remained, and would fain have entered into tho d teeoo ei O t l of 
many points, both with Sir Ifiilter and Mr. Evelyn, but ncldier wore at aR toMhiM 
to gratuy him in that respeet; and he retired, declaring that ho WooM 
attend the ftmeial; but that before that time ho would have siicli li«al ,aidho«l|| 
ftomLoodoQaswoaMenahlebimtomalntsmhftJoMilghftaitM oonffttwnf 
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'which might be formed to oppose them. Sir Walter Ilcrbcrt coloured, and raised 
his head at the word conspiracy, with signs of Ul-rcprcsscd indignation ; but Mr. 
Evelyn Iftld his hand upon his arm, saying, “ He is a disappointed man, Sir Walter, 
and has privilege of angry words.” 

On the measures that were taken by Sir Henry Heywood we will not dwell ; nor 
will wo pause, even for a moment, on the melancholy ceremony of committing to dust 
the bodies of the Earl of Daneraore and his younger son. Langford, although 
between him and the dead there existed none of tl^se endearing ties whicli gather 
round the heart in the tender intercourse of early years, though his affection towards 
them was not, like the rich shells which we find embedded in the coral rock, joined 
to the things it clung to by the accumulated love and associations of years, still could 
not help feeling deeply and painfully as he Iidd the father and the broUier in the grave, 
and took the dark farewell of his last earthly kindred. 

Sir Henry Heywood had by this time learned so far to restrain himself that no> 
thing disagreeable occurred ; and from the vault the whole party turned their steps, 
not to the Hectory, but to one of the large saloons which had remained unconsumed 
Sn Danemore Castle. The two noted lawyers were found waiting for the baronet, 
who immediately ad(}res8od himself to Langford, demanding if he distinctly under- 
stood him to lay claim to the earldom of JDanemore. 

“ Distinctly, sir,” replied Langford. 

Very well, sir. Then — *’ interrupted Sir Henry. 

But the other waved his hand, and went on, ” 1 do most distinctly lay claim to 
that earldom, sir ; but as 1 wish to do nothing whatsoever that can bo considered 
unfair towards you, and ^^11 in a few days be able to produce the only papers which 
seem neoessaiy to convince you of my right — having at this moment a certain know- 
ledge of the person who has taken them — I shall leave tho executorial duties under 
my fkther's will entirely to my excellent friends, who, well advised, will deal with 
you In all justlee and kindness, I am sure. I myself am bound upon important 
business and tbereforo you will excuse my presence any further. 1 trust in two 
honoun^Ie moo, at* whoso actions I know will bear the closest inspection; and I 
shall Ibd satisfied with and ratify everything that they shall do.” 

A word whispered in the ear of Sir Henry Heywood by one of his lawyers, made 
him start a step forward ere Langford departed, and say, ” Doubtless, sir, wsl^ to 
expect on your retxun the production of the papers ; and of course you will be wWing 
to submit tttem, as you do the conduct of your friends, to the closest inspection 

** Quite,** replied I^Angford. with a calm smile, so slightly coloured by contempt 
that none but an eager and well-qualified appetite could have detected the admixture. 
** Whether 1 brii^ back tho papers or not. Sir Henry, depends upon fortune ; or, , 
rather, I should^wy, upon God’s will. You judge rightly when you think I go to 
seek them ; and that I go to seek them where they are to be found, I am quite 
certain. My chance may bo to find them, or not. I give you good-day.*’ 

Leaving Sir Henry Heywood to foUow; what course be thought fit, and Sir Walter 
Bnrbert, with the rector, guided by Mr. Evelyn, and an old, calm, thoughtful, ex- 
perienced, little-speaking lawyer from London, to deal with him as' they judged ad- 
visable, we iliaU trace the course of Henry Langford, who now, followed by two 
servantSi, one attached to Sir Walter Herbert, and the other an old and fsithfiii do- 
maiilo of his father, the late Earl, took his way abruptly from Danemore Castle, but 
not in direction wUoh the reader may imagine. He rode at onco across the 
country to the little village of Moorhurst ; and passing over the bridgfe-i because th« 
ohortsot way, though the park, under lately existing circumstances, had been closed— • 
Ipa approaebed the Msukw House ; and leaving his liorse, with orders not to<;.nsaddle 
him. In the couit-yard, be hurried through tlie bouse In search of Alioe Herbert. 

He fonind her wltht|it much difficulty ; and sweet and tender were her iMdinga on 
that ixat meeting, alone, and altogetlier to each other, after a long period of distress 
and amdely, and tho obtnuiveness of a thoxiaand asuaous and busy oarea. Ho told 
tMr that bo eoold not go away npon a journey of some distance and of much impoo*- 
taiinn Ivflbo^ Mrinf without bidding ber ChtowcU for Hie time. H« told her 
iglto itad afpiC'^w deeply and how passionately be loved ber. He preened ber 
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aprain and again to his heart, in gratitude for past kindness, in the ardour of presen 
alfection, in the longing apprehension of parting. lie took, and she granted, all tha 
a noble heart could wish or a pure heart could yield ; and then, springing upon hi 
iiorse, he once more pursued his way towards the spot which the tale of Justio 
Whistler had pointed out as that where Franklin Gray was likely to bo mot with. 

Uc left the village, with the Rectory of Mr, Sandon, fkr to the left, about an bou 
before sunset ; and then inquiring his way to the nearest farm house— for there won 
neither railroads over deserts, i^r hotels upon mountains in those days— he prepare* 
to repose for the night oro he pursued his inquiries on the following morning. Tlu 
people of the farm were kind and civil ; and, though it put them somewhat out o 
their way to receive a guest with two servants and throe horses, when thoy czpeotot 
no such thing, tho matter was readily arranged, and I.angford soon found himsol 
sitting at a pleasant country table, whereat ten or twelve people were enjoying them 
selves after the fatigues of the day. 

Langford inade himself friends wherever he came, by the urbanity of bis nunUtra i 
generally ruling as much as he wished in all circumstances, by appearing, like th< 
arjcient Greek, to yield and to respect. In tho present instanoe ho was rrooivod witli 
great gladness, and was enabled to gain information of everyt^^ing that was passing 
throughout the country round, by the very Ikct of bis making himself at once at 
home amongst tho people, as we have said he did, and by seeming to share their fool< 
ings, which soon proved the moans of his sharing their thoughts. The whole tittle* 
tattle of the nciglibourhood was now detailed to him, and he board every pai-ticular 
of the death of his brother. The stopping of Mr. Justice Whistler, and his scourging 
with tho saddle-girths and stirrup-leathers, were also told jiim, with many other In* 
tercsting details, wlilch seemed to have made a deep impression upon the latighlar- 
loving hearts of the lionest villagers. 

Langford himself was, In comparison with his ordinary moods, sad and gloomy, 
as lie well might be, not so much from anticipation of the future as in rerfleotlng 
upon tho past, and upon oU tho deeds, wrongs, and sorrows whereon that LnovlUbJa 
past had set its*8cal for ever ; and as he approached the spot where his brother had 
fallen, tlie despondency that iio felt was of course not diminished. Without aidting 
any direct questions concerning Franklin Gray, Langford obtained tidings which 
made him hesitate In regard to his further conduct ; for in answer to his Inquiries 
as to wliether any of the robbers had been captured, the honcr^t farmer— who had 
been one of tiiose Uiat went out against them, and therefore to(d( a personal Intermt 
in the whole aifair— informed him that the band had oerulniy dispersed, each man, 
it was supposed, taking his separate way Imck to London. Such was the opinion 
pronouimcd by Mr. Justice Whistler, tlio farmer said; and Lsngfonl now learned 
for the first time that tho worthy Justice liad returned to tho sceno his former adU 
ventures, and was eagerly aiding the local magistrates in the pursuit of the robbers. 

lie feared tlicn, tliat Franklin Gray might thus have beou drives from tho ndgh^ 
bourhood ; but after sonui reficction, an impression took hold of bis mind— probaldy 
springing from traits of the Robber's cliaractcr which bo had aeon and marlmd In 
better days— that Gray would linger for a time at least, roond the spot wi««» hii 
unhappy wife was interred i and lorngford consequettUy proceeded at ooeo to fh* 
little solitary burial ground in which she lay. To it was atta<dud a small church, 
situated at a great distance from any other building, high upon the side of the hUl, 
and offering once in the Wftfuk some means of religious instruction to the Inhabitants 
of that wild fhet. Uo easily found the grave of poor Mona Gray, for no one had 
been iMried there for many months but herself, snd every other grave was gr«m. 

Thnstight of that grave, however, confirmed him in the hope of soon finding 
Franklin Gray, for at the head were strewed, here ai>d titora, somo wild fiowSTi, 
cvideniiy lately gathered. Justice Whistler, witli a iusurt hpsdencd by interoourao 
with ovU tliingB, did not comprehend Uie character of tlie Sobtwr as Langford Md, 
and never dreamed tli/\ he i%uld Unger near tlie spot wliere thO Vlfo whom hg had 
himsdf slain, witli such detennined premeditation, slept her last sleep. 

Leaving his two servants to watch in the churchyard, Henry Langford vSNlt up to 
(be tdp of tho bills, and oonttnued his course along the rUgo ypan^Uie smi hoi 
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ere Ijo had gone half a mile, he saw sometliing move in one of the deep, shadow; 
Indentations of the ground, and riding quickly down, he pursued the object as it fled 
before him, talcing advantage of eveiTthing which could 'conceal it in its flight, 
doubling round every tree and bush, and plunging into each dSfeep dell. But Langford 
caught sight of it sufficiently often to feel sure that it was a human being, and he 
gained upon it also, as it led him back in Its flight towards the churchyard. 

There, however, ho lost sight of it again ; but the moment after, a faint cry met 
his car, and a shout ; and, riding on fast, ho found the boy Jocelyn in the hands of 
his two servants. The boy was evidently In great tarror ; and the sound of another 
voice behind him, when Langford spoke as he came up, made him start almost out 
of the hands of the men who held him. The sight of Langford's w-ell-known face, 
however, instantly made his countenance brighten ; and when ttiat gentleman spoke 
kindly to him, and bade the men let him go, the boy came up towards him, bending his 
head, and looking gladly in his face, as a favourite dog that has been lost for several 
days, runs up, fawning, but yet half frightened, towards its master, when it returns. 

** Well, Jocelyn,** said Langford, gazing at him, and marking his soiled clothes and 
pale and haggard appearance, “you seem not to have fared very richly, my poor boy, 
since you got away from Justice Whistler. Did you find out your master?’* 

The boy looked timidly at the two men who stood near, then hung down his head, 
and made no reply. Langford bent over him, and said in a low voice, “ Do not bo 
frightened, Jocelyn. 1 am seeking no ill, either to yourself or your master. Come 
with me on the hill side, and tell me more. Wo will leave the men here.'* 

“ Yon must leave your horse beiilnd, then, also,” said the boy, In the same low 
tone, “If you want to see the Captain, as you used to do ; for he will never let us 
find him If he secs any o»o coming on horseback.** 

“ That I will do willingly,’* replied I.angford ; and throwing the bridle to one of 
the men, he bade tliem remain there till he returned. 

Holding the boy Jocelyn by the hand, he then went out upon the hill side, ques- 
tioning him as they walked along, with regard to Franklin Gray, but before he would 
answer anything, boy made him again and again promise that he would not 
betray his master. When be was satisfied on that point, he gazed uj) in Langford’s 
face, with a look of deep and anxious sadness, saying, “ Oh, you don’t know all. 
Captain Langford 1 You don’t know all !*’ 

“ Yes, my good boy, I do,” replied I.Angford ; “ I have heard all the sad story of 
the people going to attack your master In his house, and his fancying that his wife 
had betrayed Wm, and shooting tlie i>crson he loved best on earth.” 

“ Ay, poor thing, she is happy !” said the boy ; “ I am sure she is In heaven, for 
every day since they laid her in tlie chtmehyard, 1 have strewed what flowers I could 
get, upon her grave, and they do not wither there half so soon as they do anywhere 
else. But I am sure it is better for her to be there than to see her husband In such 
a state as he is now.” 

“What do you me«m, Jocelyn?’* demanded Langford. “Grief and remorse for 
what he has done must, I dare say, have had a terrible effect upon your master ; but 
you soem to imply aomc^lng more. What is it that you mean ?” 

“ Alas,** r^ied the boy, “he Is mad ; quite road. That is what made Ilarvey and 
the rest leave him, for they found him out after he got away and Joined him again ; 
but, both for his sake and thdr own, they were obliged to separate, when they found 
what state he was In. But f am sure he had been mad some time before, for the day 
after that wicked man made his escape, who brought aD the people qpon ns, I saw 
him m the hill fire one of his pistols in the air, as if he had been shootfng some- 
thing, though there was nothing to be seen ; and when he bad done he lookiq at the 
pistol hnd i^d, * You are not so dangerous now.' But now he is quite wOd,^fo<} Jbu 
vnuat take care bow yon go near him, for it is a thousand to one that be Urea at you, 
and you know be net# fotsses hts mark.” 

** Wboreabouta is be ^demanded Langford. “I wonfsrbehasnotbeendiseorcred.” 
^ dih ba is twd or three miles off, at ksit,” replied the boy ; “in the rocky part of 
near the eea. He comes here about r^ht, wbiai he goes to the grave in 
the moans over It; but then bdbre day-Ught be la away again,** 



Langford* and the boy walked on, but the two or three mlloa lie spoke of prored to 
be fully five, and during the last mile the scenery became wild and ragged in the ex* 
treme. The turf, which had covered the hills further inland with a smooth though 
undulating surface, was here constantly broken by immense masses of rock, sometimes 
taking the form of high banks and promontoriea with the tops still soft and grssiQr j 
bometlines starting abruptly up in fantastic groups out of tbo ground, like the ragged 
und mis-shapen columns of some dmidioal temple. Here and there a seattered 
birch trees varied the scene, and near a spot where a spring of clear water broke from 
the ground, and wandered down In a stream Into the valley, some fine oaks had planted 
themselves, slieltercd by a higher ridge of the hill from the sharp winds of the sea. 

As they came near this spot, the boy Jocelyn gave a long low whistle, more like 
tlie cry of some wild bird than any sound from human lips, sayinf , after he had done 
BO, He is often about here at thla hour.” 

No answer was returned, however, and they wont on for nearly another mile, which 
brought them to the high rocks that encircled a bay of tho sea. ** 1 should not won- 
der if he were here," said the boy ; “for 1 sometimes catch fish for him there, stvd 
there ore more berries upon the shrubs that grow half way down, than anywhere else.** 
“ Good God ! Is that Gic only food that be obtidns?’* demanded Langford. 

He has hod nothing else." said tho boy, sadly, ** since Hgrvcy and ^e rest went 
away. Look ! There he is Just below us. Hush 1 Do not let us go quick !** 
Langford laid bis hand upon tlie boy's arm, and detained him, while he gaced 
down for two or three moments on tho unliappy man who had onoe been his com- 
panion and friend in the stirring days of military adventure. 

It was a terrible sight ! Tho sun was shining brightly, though over the deep blue 
sky some large detached masses of cloud were borne by q soft and equable but rapid 
wind, tlirowing upon the green bosom of the water below, and the rocks and hills 
round about, deep clear shadows, which, as they floated on, left tho objects that thi^ 
touched brighter than ever In the sunshine, like the sliadows whlcli doubt or suspicion, 
or gloom, or the waywardness of tlie human heart, will cast upon things In themselvioe 
beautiful, and wiiicli, when tho mood is gone or the doubt removed, resume it once 
all their splctidour. Part of the steep close by Franklin Gray was covered with 
hushes, mingled w ith some taller trees, and over these tbo shadow of a cloud was 
flying, while ho himself sat in the full light upon a small projecting piece of the rock. 

Tenderly folded to his bosom, he held his Infant with both bis arms ; and, swaying 
backw ards and forwards, while his eyes wandered wildly over the waters, he semied 
endeavouring to rock It to sleep. A little further up, his horse, hli beautiful gray, 
of which he had been so fond, cropped the scanty hcrlwige, with the bridle oast «[K)n 
his nrck ; and bearing tho approach of 8trang< rs even before his master, be raised 
high liis proud head, and gazi^ eagerly around. 

How does he feed the child?" demanded I.engford, In a whisper. 

« Witli berries, and anything he can get,” rt'pUcd the hoy ; bo never lets it be 
out of his arms but to crawl round him for a few rooroents on the tnrf.” 

“ This if very terrible, Indeed,” ssJd I^angford ; •' but he alts there on aiich • f«ar* 
ful point of the rock tliat you had liettcr go forward yonrscif, in tho flrit lnstii]ico» 
and tell him that I am here. The least thing might make him plunge over.*’ 

“ It would not surarise mo at all,” replied the boy, “tor whwo he gocc T am sttra 
I w'ould not go, and yet 1 can climb as well as any one.” 

Langford then withdrew for a few yards, and tho boy again ntterad his low whla- 
tle, which was immodlately answered. After pausing for a moqiait or two to fHw 
Idm^mofto reach his master, Langford again advanced, and aaw ttia fny In eager 
co^wsation with Franklin Gray, wliose eyes were now hoot upon tho spot wlwra 1*0 
Sati<«fled that he was prepnred for his coming. I^gtord deseended with dUBl- 
culty the precipitous path which led to the shelf of rock on which ho stood; asid Frank* 
Iln Gray himilelf took a step or two bark from the edge, and came torward to tnoHtliim* 
Holding tliodiild stlU to hU bosom with one arm, he at first heM out the other tdltlf 
old oon^anion; butcho next moment, as they came near, he draw It MddM^tMUtdk 
gmrftig upon him with his bHght flashing eyes, and exclaiming, no! TUh 
hand Uaed yom laih« and yonr bnrtbcr, and yon nrait innwie me to Ilia deaiaa*'^ 
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** No, Franklin,” replied Langford, in a calm and quibt tone ; ** I pursue you not 
with any evil Intent towards you. What you say is true ; that hand did slay my 
brother, and aided, perhaps, in taking my father's life ; but that hand too aided and 
supported my mother ; and my father, not many days before his death, made me 
promise that 1 would not seek for vengeance upon you. He said that ho had wronged 
you in early years, and that it was fitting your own hand should punish him.” 

“ He (Jtd— he did wrong me!” cried Franklin Gray. “To him I owe all that is 
evil in my nature. He had me kidnapped when I a boy, and would have fain 
followed the sweet lady he had deserted. He had me kidnapped, and carried me 
away into the south, and made me familiar with blood ; and when I fled from him, 
he pursued me as if 1 had been his slave; but I escaped. And now, Henry, tell mo 
what you seek with me ! If you come not for vengeance, what is it you come for ?” 

“I came,” replied Langford, “from a personal motive; but I did not expect, 
Franklin, to find you in this state, and the thoughts of myself are swallowed up in 
pain to find you thus.” 

“ What ! you mean I am mad !” burst forth Franklin Gray. “ It is true, I am 
mad, madder than any that we used to see nursed by the Brothers of Charity at 
Charenton. But what matters that? Every one else is as mad as myself. Was 
not she mad to let me flfink that she liad betrayed mo ? Was she not madder still 
to send me word when she was dying that she liad not betrayed me, and to pile coals 
of fire upon my head? Was she not mad to die at all, and leave me with this 
Infant^” and, sitting upon the ground, he looked earnestly upon the face of the child, 
which his vehemence had awakened up from its sleep. 

After pausing for a few minutes, and pressing his hand tightly upon his brow, he 
turned to Langford more collectedly, saying, “ You told me you came hero from a 
personal motive. What was it ? Speak quickly, while my mind will go straight, 
for ray brain is like a horse that has Just gone blind, and wavers from one side of 
the r<^ to the other.” And he laughed wildly at his own simile. 

“ The motive that brought me, Franklin,” replied Langford, “ was to obtain from 
you the papers which you know I have been so long seeking to possess. ‘ My mother’s 
marriage, it seems, cannot be proved without them.” 

Franklin Gray started upon his feet, and gazed with wild surprise in Langford's 
ftice. “1 have them not,” he exclaimed; “I never touched them. Did you not 
Uke them ? It was your own fault, then; and they were burnt with the house. Wo 
rushed out as fast as we could go. 1 know nothing further.” 

That he spoke truth was so evident, that Langford Instantly determined to say 
nothing more on the subject, though the disappointment caused him a bitter pang. 
But it was useless to enter into any explanations with the unhappy man before him ; 
and with the usual calm decision of his character be determined at once to apply 
himself, as for as possible, to see what might bo done to relieve and comfort him. 
If he remained in England, his life would inevitably be sacrificed to the law, notwith. 
etandiug his manifest insanity. He himself, under such circumstances, could not 
even intercede in his fevour, and tlio only hope of saving him from public execution 
was to induce him to fly to France, and by giving notice of his condition to some 
persons of influence there, to obtain admission for him into the imtitution which he 
himself had mentioned— namely, that of the Brothers of Charity at Charenton, who 
devoted Uiemsdves to the care of persons in his unhappy situation. All this passed 
through bis mind in a moment, and he replied to Franklin Gray at once^“ Well, if it 
bo so, it cannot be helped ; but now, Gray, to speak of yourself. Yon mus#be Aware 
that you are hare In a very dangerous situation, surrounded by people who ar^- wr- 
vuing you tat the express purpose of bringing you to the soafifold. Would 
much bettor ^ you to fly to k'ranoe?” 

Franklin Gny gazed fat bis fece for a moment or tvro, then iCoked up to the tky 
with a sort of half smile. “ It would be bettor,” be answered, jfA length ; “ it would 
hahettar. and nay passage Is even taken In a ship, wbiax is tb saU, 1 thlifl^ in two 
whatam Itodo with theduld?” 

<*0h, I win provide tneuif tar its Johdiig you,” replied LiOifordt "it ahali ho wdB 

fedtMOonoC*^ 
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** I have got a little boat, too, down there,” said Gray, in a ramblinf manner, 
** which would carry me to the ahip In no time.** 

Langford looked at the boy Jocelyn with an Inquiring glance ; but the youth shook 
his head, murmuring in a scarcely audible tone, “ There is no boat.” 

Franklin Gray was evidently occupied with other thoughts. Ho put his hand again 
to liis head, and then turning to Henry Langford, he said, “ Henry, we are old com* 
panions, and 1 will take you at your word. Promise me, as a man and a soldier, that 
tins babe shall bo well taken c.aro of till ho joins me. It Is a sweet creature, and sel* 
doin, if over, cries. Vou will usj^it as your own, Henry; In every res}^)«ict as your own ?’* 
“I will indeed,” replied Langford; “ I will indeed; but lot us think now how you 
can best be got off to the vessel.” 

But Franklin Gray went on thus ; “And poor Jocelyn, too.” ho said, laying his hand 
upon the boy’s head; “ you will be kind to him, and brecil him as a soldier.” 

“ lie had better go with you, Franklin,” replied Langford. 

“ No,” answered Franklin Gray. “ No; I shall bo better alone and at tha same 
time the boy whispered to Langford, “ Humour him ; humour him. 1 will And 
means to follow him closely.” 

“Will you promise tliat, too?” demanded Franklin Gray, but instantly went on 
without waiting a reply — “ Then the baby, too, Henry; you will bo very kind to it, 
and tender, and love it very much? See, it smiles at you. Take it In your arms.'* 
J.angford took tli-* child as ho held It out to him. Franklin Gray iwiit down his 
head and kissed it; then laid his two muscular hands upon Longford's tlioulders, 
and gazed gravely and solemnly into his eyes. 

“ Henry,” lie said, “ your vow is registered in heaven !”and before Langford could 
answer him, he shouted exultlngly, “Now I am free! Now I arn froe!" 

^^itli a sudden spring forward ho reached tho ledge on whicii ho had lately stood, 
and witliout pause, or tiiought, or hesitation, plunged at once over into empty air. 

The depth below might bo near two hundreil feet, and the waU-r of the sea washed 
tiic base of the rock. It was in vain that I^ngford himself sought, and, with tho aid 
of ills servants and some people tliat they brought to his assivtance, spent tho wholo 
of that evening in endeavouring to And the body of Franklin Gray. It was not till 
nearly ten days after that some flsliermon found a corpse with marks of much vloloncii 
about it, showing tliat it must have struck upon the rocks at tho bottom of tlio water, 
lying on a sandy spit that ran out from one of the {Kiints of the bty. The clothes 
proved it to lie tliat of Franklin Gray ; but nobody took any iiains to Identify it as sttcli, 
A verdict of found drowned was returned by tlie coroner's Jury ; and U was buried, 
at Langford's expense, close to the side of Mona Gray, in the churchyard on tlie 
hills. 

Tho roa<l which Langfopl pursued on his way back, was that which passed over 
tho moor, as we have before mentioned, near the spot called Hpwater Meer, and 
thence descending the hill, separated Into two branches, at a point where, on Che ono 
hand, the remains of Daneniore Castle, with Its wide park aixl dM|) woods, w«sr» to 
be seen at the distance of about four miles, and on the other appeared the graonfui 
little spire of Moorhurst Church, with the manifold roofs and chimneys of the Matwr 
House, peeping out of the trees some way in advance. 

Wlien Langford reached that spot, which was at tho period of the evening wheo 
the shadows begin to grow long, but hifore the sun had lost any of Its power, he 
paused, and gaz^ for several nuuutes upon the mansion of his ancestors ; saying td 
it in his own heart, “ Farewell for ever. The tilings which were to have given yoa 
hack to n»,Vith all the honours and pride of high With and long* aaetatry, are lost 
bey^ recall. But never mind. It may*be better as U Is. 1 sfaaU «so*|N) Hio 

of high estate. Alice will not love me less ; and though it may eont $it 

^WiU-er's heart a {Htng tliat tho legitimacy of my blrto is not dear to the eym of all 
men. he himadf wiU not doubt it. It may cause mine a pang too, that even m ahodo 
should rest upon my mother’s name; but I have done sil that could he dkmo.** 

Such were his tho^hts, ^ough not perhaps his words, as, after gtdng tar fOAM 
time upon the castte, he turned and directed bis horse’s bead towards Uoorlmnt* 
On anirlng at the old Manor House, bo looked op with p l m swf o to m 
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curling above the trees, the lattice windows wide open to give admission to the sweet 
lliresh air, and all bearing that air of comfort and oheerfhlness which it used to do. 

There were several persons, not servants, lingering about in the court-yard, how- 
ever. There was a look of some vexation in honest Halliday's face as he gave Lang- 
ford admission, and some strangers were in the ball. The events of the last few weeks 
had brought an apprehensiveness upon Langford's heart which sorrow can do oven to 
tltose who are steeled against danger ; and lie asked at once if anything were tiie matter. 

** Oh, no. Ills worship and Mistress Alice are both quite woH, sir," replied Halli- 
day, divining Langford's feelings at once. ** It is only that they have brought a poor 
fellow up before Sir Walter, charged with stealing, who I am sure never stole ; and 
that Sir Henry Uey wood, or Lord Danemore, as he calls himself— 1 hope he’ll have 
to uncall himself soon— is pressing to have him sent to prison at once. Mistress 
Alice is up in the village. I am glad she is away, poor thing.” 

Langford went on into the library, and passing without much notice a group of 
persons around the prisoner at the end of the long table, he advanced to Sir Walter, 
' who was sitting with Sir Henry Hey wood at some distance, with a table before them, 
and some books. The Knight and the Baronet both rose on seeing Langford ; the 
one to grasp his hand; the otho* to make him a more cordial bow than hitherto. 

” Pray, sir, may I a^,'' he said, immediately, with a certain anxious quivering of 
the lip, but with perfect civility, “ if you have been successful in your search ?" 

” 1 have not, sir,” replied Langford, honestly ; “ I have not found what I sought ?” 

“ Then I presume, sir, that you are not disposed to pursue further your claims in 
this matter?” rejoined the other, in a hesitating manner. 

” You are wrong, sir,” replied Langford; ” I shall pursue it upon such proofs as 
are In my possession. If \t were but for the purpose of clearing my mother’s fame, 1 
would do so, even if there existed no chance of my recoveririg my right.” 

” It is a noble feeling, sir,” said Sir Henry, with an urbane smile; ” but perhaps 
there may be a method of compromising this affair. Allow me one word with you 
and so saying, he drew Langford aside into the recess of one of the windows. “ For 
my own part,” ho continned, am not ambitious. 1 am a widower, and shall 
eerUdnly never marry again. I have but two daughters — you are a single man — ” 

” Bat one engaged to be married very Portly,” replied his auditor, making him a 
low bow ; and Sir Henry went back to Sir Walter Herbert, saying, in a fierce and 
Impatient tone, ” Let us proceed with the business before us at once. Sir Walter. 
I say the man must be committed, and I call upon you as a magistrate to do so.” 

“ I do not see the case as you do.” answered the good Knight of Moorhurst , and 
as bo spoke, Langford approached the table also, and raising his eyes to the prisoner, 
at onoe recognis^ the poor half-witted man. Silly John Graves. Though surprised 
and grieved, he said nothing, having learned in a hard anh difficult school to govern 
his first emotions. Standing beside Sir Walter Herbert, however, end feeling that 
internal conviction of the man's honesty and truth which is gained, not alone from 
great and significant actions, bat from small signs and casiud traits, which betray 
rather than display the heart, he determined to Interpose in the poor man’s defence, 
and not to suffer the overbearing vehomraoe of Sir Henry Heywood to crush the 
cfdm simplicity of truth, as overbearing vcbemcnoc so generally docs in this world. 

* ** Why, Sir Walter Hertwrt,” ex<daimed Sir Henry Heywood. in the same sharp 
itene; ” has not the man been found carrying out of Danemore Castle a valuable cup 
and stiver cover ? Has he not been taken in the very act ?” 

** I took notiling but what was my own,” said Silly Jidin, gazing upon Sir Henry 
Rtywood witb~|i shy look, which mingled in strange harmony, terror, and eonWipt, 
and hatredf tock nothing but whid wae my own, or what ought never 
ham tiMve, or wluit no one tb«M had a right to.” 

« Wbat, then,” exdidlRed 8b Henry Haywood, ” you took more betide the cup?” 

** Aj, tint I did,” ngilied Silly John; ** 1 took the cup because Mistress Bertha 
larOttgMltto me fitil of wine on the night 1 was shut ni^ther^ in the dark hole under 
fits tower; and tim gave me the cup and ail, and sakl 1 might keep it; and tlienthe 
IM tha0t^i and so, whenever 1 was wdl anougb of the bttnw and 
the tettiaet. 1 tgelo to seek it, «iid to take mr own.” - 
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** Send for MistroM Bertha,** said Sir l/Taiter, speaking to one of Hio atteudaiito 
i the*lower side of the room ; “ She is now in Uie bouse, which is fortunate.** 

Sir Henry Hoywood gnawed his Up, but, as if to flU up the time, ho asked tha 
prisoner, looking keenly at him, “ You acknowledge you took other thingt out Of tba 
Castle before you were caught. What wero they, and what right had you to tlicmf 
i'ou will see, Sir Walter,’* he continued, “ tlmt whether Danemore Castlo belongs to 
no, or to this other gentleman who claims It, It Is absolutely necessary that w* who 
iispute the property, and you who are executor to tho will, should inrestlgato ao* 
jurately, and prosecute vigorously, every one who abstracts anything from tliat 
3uilding. I ask you again,'* he added, addressing tho half-witted man, ** wtial it was 
fou admit taking, and what claim you had thereunto ?’* 

“ More claim than you can show,*’ answered SUly John ; “ for I had tomo right, 
and you have none. And worse than a foor you arc, for a fox only seeks a young bird*^ 
out of tile nest ; you seek nest and oU. Every one knows I never told a Ue in my life 1** 

“ Ay, tliat we do !” cried some voices at the end of tlie Ubrory i but at that instant 
Sir Henry IJcywood exclaimed, “ Silence there; how dare you disturb the court ^ 

“ By your leave, Sir Henry,” said Sir Walter Herbert. 

Hut at that moment tlio woman Bertha entered tho room, ylth tho tamo cold, 
calm, and dignified air which had become second nature with her, and gaxing round 
with a look of inquiry, she demanded, “What is wanted will) me? Who sent me?** 

" Tlie next moment, however, her eyes fell upon the half-witted man, as be stood at 
the bottom of tho table, and clasping her hands together with emotion, such as no 
one present had ever beheld her display on any previous occasion, aho eaclaltned, 

“ (^ood God 1 is it possible ? Art thouiivlng ? or art thou risen from the dead ? 1 
thought thou hadst been burnt to ashes in Hubert’s tower ,*whJch fell amongst tha 
first that w'cnt down. 1 dared not even mention thy name, for tliy confliuvneut theru, 
and tho dreadful fate that 1 thought had befallen thee, were too terrible, were too 
awful for thought even to rest upon I But now thou art fidfne to Hfs again to bear 
■witness of the truth— and yet,*’ slio added sorrowfully, ** they wlU not hear his testi- 
mony, for they will say he is mad— that he has been mad for years !’* 

“ Never you fear that. Mistress Bertha,” said the balf-wiUcd man. ** Tho fpocaa 
let me out before tliey set fire to the bouse ; and 1 never forget anything t so. wlklla 
they were fighting and tearing each other to pieces, 1 went and fiiigarod— what d# 
you think ?” 

, “ The papers ! the papers l” exclaitned Bertha, almost screamlmi with Joy. 

“ Ay, even so,” said tho half-witted man, thrusting his band Into Ws brsaot. •* 1 
found the key upon tlie floor of tho room, and 1 opened Ute hole in the wall, and tooli 
^hem out.” 

“ Yliat right had you with them ?” thundered Sir Henry Hoywood, who had sal 
by, no unconcerned spectator of the scene. “ What right had you with asytisbig In 
that place'? You confess robbery T 

“ What right had I with tliem ?” exclaimed SUIy Jcdin, with a wild longh. ** Why^ 
you are as foolish as If you liad been bom before Koab’s flood 1 Waim’t there the 
leaf of tlie register witich they cot oat of my own register-book Just atiout tho tiroo 1 
fir. 4 t went mad, w'hen I was usher of Upplngton Grammw School, and idsik of tilt 
parish ? and did not that moke me madder than before ? Who had any right to the 
leaf but I ?— and there it is and he spread out upon the table an <dd ydkrwJ^ uT 
paper, written over both sides with pale ink, and bearing the tratei ^ many foldtefs. 

“ It k a daftshood ! a forgery 1” cxcUdmed Sir Henry Heywood/ idl la gip Hip 
for U^occasion! It Is a conspiracy! Let me see tho sheet!** and ho started 
snatch it up from the table ; but at that moment Mr. fivxdjmiHw kiiryer, 
stewpBTin before him, and laid his hand firmly upon it. 

** By your leave, sir," he said, “ this valuable document is fingered bjr noMf* 
Do not bend your lirovu on me, air. I am firm! Clerk, tako fq» tltedooitiiMBt,aili 
bo you responsible for lA If llr Henry chooses to bring this tnutnete iMo b$ 
may ; but if lie will tako my advice, he will lltden to a few quiet worda. Wldfo 
tlnnking that my noble clfent and patron, tho young £ari ot Dtmamon^ Item 
pimnt," and be pointed to Langfori^ ** would certainly <)ldatoj|0fld||^ 
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teem another eouree, I busied myself eagerly to obtain every collateral testimony 
which ooold prove the identity of ^ leaf that had been so nicely extracted from the 
register; and I have here, under m(yhand, the certificates of five marriages which 
took place in that same year in the parish of Hppington, which are not now to be 
found in the volume of the register, but which -v^l be found, I will answer for it, in 
the leaf that is now produced. This will be confirmation, beyond all doubt, If it be 
BO. Clerk, compare the papers !’* 

“ Oh, but that is all nonsense, Master ’Tumy,” crl6d Silly John ; “ there’s no 
meed of comparing anything. Was not I clerk ^ the parish myself, and witness 
of the marriage? And besides, hCre’e the certificate of the marriage In the Rev. 
Jonathan Whattle’s own hand. Anybody in the place will swear to the drunken 
parson's handwriting. The only difference was, that It was more crooked and shalcy 
wfam he was sober than when ho was drank; and here’s my own handwriting to it, 
"V# I used to write in tliose days. God help me! I’ve nearly forgotten how to write 
now. And then there’s Mistress Bertha’s there; her hand is to it too, and a 
Frenchman’s hand that was with them at tiie time. I remember very well. And 
here's another paper besides, written in a tongue I don’t understand, which is all the 
more likely to prove a matter of moment. God help us all ! we’re as blind as kittens 
of three daiys^rid, at^ can tell nothing of what will happen at the end of the nine.” 

“Sir," said the clerk, who had. been busily looking over the papers, “I find all 
these extracts placed at intervals in the loaf of the register before me. There are 
nine or ten outers, too, which could doubtless easily be traced. Shall 1 send for the 
register of Upplngton to compare the book and the leaf?” 

It is nnnecessary, air ; it is unnecessary,” said Sir Henry Heywood, making a 
virtue of necessity. ” My Lord the Earl Danemore, T congratulate you on your 
unexpected accession to such honours and so much wealth. That you have cast me 
out from them I forgive you. Disappointed I must feel ; but that disappointment, 
believe me, proceeds from affection for my two poor girls, whoso inheritance 
will be but their fatheif 2 s sword, usriesa in their hands, and their mother’s virtues, 
which God grant may adorn them always, than from the loss of rank and wealth to 
myself. Sir, I give you good morning, and leave you.” 

Stop a moment, Sir Henry Heywood,” sidd Langford ; ” a word in your car 
before you go.” That word was spoken in a moment, but Sir Henry Hey wood’s 
ikee was In that moment lighted np with joy, and grasping Langford’s hand in both 
his own, he exclaimed, ” Indeed t indeed, my Lord, yon are too generous !” 

** Not so. Sir Henry,” replied Langfmdl ; ”for the j^ent, adieu. We will meet 
to«moiTOW at Danemore Castle, and all sl^l be settled entirely. Sir Walter,’^ he 
added, In a lower tone, tliere is some one whom I would fain see, in tills moment 
of joy and agitation, before I say a word more to any one.” $ 

« ffoe must have returned by this time,"' said Sir Walter. ** Let us go !” 

) 2%^ went out, and {wooeedod to the ladi^* withdrawing>room, where they found 
Alin a, with her beaUtifol eyes raised anxiously towards the door. As soon as she 
•aw Langford, she sprang up to meet him, with the whole pure unrestradned joy of 
Imt heart beaming forth upon that lovely fooe. 

** Alice,*' sdd Sir Walter, with a touch of his kindly statdiness, ” this is the 
Baril of Danomorot” 

Your own UenzT, ever dearest Alice,**. said Langford, casting bis arms round 
'Imv; and than, while he hdd her to his boeom With one hand, he extended the other 
to ffif Walter. ** J(ost exoritent and generous friend, 1 have never yet asked your 
nv own Upe. Do you give Iwr to me? Will you i^a»t with this 
ft«ai<^U Ineetunal^ ^ 

« I wUlfjso her to you, Henry,** xepliod Sir Walter. •* with an my heartlyW *L 
I win ghm her to you, hut I will not part with her, I must have a gany* the 
AMe^miy doar boyi There, liiere; I give her to you. She li yours. Giod’i 
Muoing 1 ^ her IIUIiier*a be upon your iicads !*’ 

So pyiflt* ho clasped their hands in eacu ekhars, aW thej^were happy. 

^ Woodfoh and Kinder, Friuton, Angel €kR£!t,t!irw Street, London. 







